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FOREWORD 


WHILE this book was being printed our Mother died. 

This 1s her story, but in it she characteristically makes 
no mention of her countless acts of kindness and generosity 
to men and women of all classes and conditions who 
touched her life. 

She was a woman with a big heart, and the largest part 
of it was reserved for us, her children. 

Certainly, no children could have had a more devoted 
mother. She had no thought of self. She spent nothing 
on herself. All that she did was done for us. 

In presenting her own life-story to the public we should 
like all those who knew her only by name to realise this 
aspect of her character and the strength of her maternal 
instinct. 

Those who knew her personally will need no telling. 


HER CHILDREN. 


J 
HOW IT ALL STARTED 


“HOW did you feel when for the first time you heard 
prison gates clang shut behind you?” 

“How did you first come to be associated with the 
night-club business ? ” 

Such are the two questions invariably asked of me by 
anyone who comes to know me at all intimately, and I 
suppose they are pretty natural ones. 

The first is not difficult to answer : I shall have plenty 
to say about it at the proper time. The second, however, 
is something of a poser. How does anything begin? I can 
only attempt to solve that problem by narrating the course 
of my early years and leaving my readers to judge for 
themselves, 

My father, a doctor, had distinguished himself in Dublin 
while still extremely young both by his medical research 
work and by his writings. He was, however, heir to a big 
property in County Cork with which Cromwell had re- 
warded “his beloved follower and fellow soldier John 
Nason,” our ancestor. As my father died only a few 
months after my birth, I naturally cannot remember him 
at all in the personal sense, but I have heard enough of his 
qualities to make me hope I have inherited some of them. 

As for my mother, I can see her as clearly at this moment 
as though she were standing before my eyes—a lovely bru- 
nette, full of vivacity, impulsively sympathetic, brilliantly 
witty. I seem to remember her from the very beginning. 
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As I write, a picture comes back to me of some dance she 
gave. There are bright uniforms all around, the air is full 
of laughter and gaiety. I fall asleep in someone’s arms, 
happily weary, then waken to tears and howls as my nurse 
carries me off to bed. Mother bends over me, amusement 
struggling with solicitude. ... 

After my father’s death my mother married her cousin, 
a clergyman in the North of England. How jealous I was 
of my new father on their wedding-day !_ I turned my face 
aside and would not kiss him. The one thought in my 
little brain was, “‘ He’s taking my darling mother from me,” 
and for this tall, handsome man I could feel only hatred. 
Looking back now, I realise that our hate must have been 
mutual. We were both jealous, we both wanted all her 
love. ... 

Then, when I was seven years old, came that terrible day 
when Death swept down and took her away from us both. 
Again in imagination I am on my knees outside her bed- 
room door, praying desperately to God to send her back to 
me. Someone had told me, with misplaced kindness, that 
she might return if only I prayed hard enough. That was 
the first real prayer of my life. 

After her death life became indeed a different thing—a 
thing unreal and shadowy, for she had been my life. Soon 
after her passing, my relatives having decided to send me 
back to Ireland, I left the pleasant Lancashire vicarage and 
went to live with my grandmother and two ancient grand- 
aunts. My new home was a beautiful old-fashioned house 
surrounded by delightful gardens, called, very appropriately, 
Fairyland. Here everything was of a bygone age. There 
were three servants who had been in the family for more 
than half a century; the gardener was eighty-four, the 
coachman only a year or two his junior. The governesses 
set to educate my sister and myself were also of an age to 
harmonise with the surroundings. 
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I look back upon those far-off days as though they had 
been some fantastic dream, full of only half-remembered 
figures. One face that does stand out clearly though, is that 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, who was then living in his 
beautiful castle at Lismore, on the banks of the Blackwater. 
Never did the term “‘ His Grace ”’ fit more aptly. Dear, 
kind old man! I can remember so well his taking 
me for walks round the castle grounds and giving me 
grapes... . 

My sister, who was of an easy-going temperament, 
seemed able to adapt herself to the new existence without 
any sense of hardship. She seemed always content to read, 
but not so I. A thoroughly wayward child, I must ever be 
up and doing something. I felt shut up within spiritual 
walls as well as material ones. The life was pressing down 
on me like a suffocating blanket. I hated my lessons and 
would have none of them. I climbed the trees and tried to 
climb the walls. Hands dirtied and frocks in tatters, I was 
in perpetual disgrace. For all animals I had a passion, but 
particularly for cats. A curate once presented me with a 
book all about a woman who possessed sixteen of these 
captivating creatures. My predominant emotion as I 
devoured this work was one of frantic jealousy ! 

Then there was that queer psychic quality about me at 
which I have already hinted. I can remember the super- 
stitious servants talking about my bringing luck to people, 
and sometimes old women would stop me on lonely roads 
and beg me to bring them good fortune before allowing me 
to pass. “ Little lady,” they would say, “wish me good 
luck, or the curse will be afther me.” ‘There have even 
been occasions in my later life when flower-sellers and 
gipsies have pressed gifts upon me, refusing to take any 
money. Such occurrences may seem trivial, perhaps, but 
I know there is something underlying them. Right through 
my life some psychic force has influenced my destinies, 
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and people who have wronged me have almost invariably 
brought ill-luck down upon themselves. 

Quite suddenly my wild tendencies underwent a change, 
for my whole interest in life became centred upon study. 
This was the time when the movement towards the so- 
called emancipation of women was making its first stirrings 
felt, and I heard my elders talk a good deal about the new 
possibilities that were opening out. I was seized with a 
burning ambition to become a doctor, and to that end I 
bent all my energies. Curiously enough, my governesses 
did their utmost to throw cold water on my keenness until 
they discovered how rapidly I was shooting ahead, and from 
then on they encouraged me. I fairly gloried in work, and 
the upshot was that I passed an examination in which I 
emerged first of all Ireland in four subjects. Then came 
two happy years at the Alexandra College in Dublin. 
Cricket and hockey were first started during my time 
there, though general opinion still denounced such exercises 
as vulgar and unladylike. I joined eagerly in the games, 
and I was also the very first woman in Ireland to ride a 
bicycle, not to mention driving with friends in the first 
motor-car ever seen on an Irish road. Not that sports 
monopolised my college life, however, for I continued to 
work harder than ever to attain the goal I had set myself. 
As will be seen, my professional ambition eventually came 
to nothing; yet to this day I am profoundly grateful to 
myself for that abrupt enthusiasm for education. What I 
learned at that period has been of the greatest help to me 
along life’s path. 

My childhood’s hero had been a good-looking boy 
cousin eight years older than myself. In my adoring eyes 
he could do no wrong. He was a cheerful boy, was Johnny 
Jackson, and I managed to absorb some of life’s sunshine 
from him. Poor Johnny! Though I had not seen him 
for more years than I cared to remember, it was 
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with a genuine pang that I learned of his death in 
America. 

However, it was at the age of fifteen that love became a 
serious matter to me, for it was then, while I was staying 
with friends in the country, that the son of the house 
startled me during a walk by suddenly stopping and 
proposing to me. I hesitated, blushing and stammering. 
He kissed me, and there I was—engaged ! 

The important feeling of that betrothal was sweet as 
nectar, and I promptly put up my hair in token of my new 
dignity. But how I hated my fiancé’s kisses! How I 
loathed being made to sit on his knee ...! I was as 
innocent as a baby, without the haziest notion of the 
implications of matrimony. Happily my family came to 
my rescue, my grandmother insisting upon my waiting a 
year before there should be any talk of a public engagement. 
Yes, happily indeed, for the very next week, on going to 
see some girl friends, I met their brother and found myself 
wondering whether he would not be even nicer to be 
engaged to! Before long he was meeting me every day 
on my way to school, and soon after that we were as good 
as betrothed. What a mean little beast I felt I was being 
to the other man, whose long, long letters I tore up unread 
and left unacknowledged! But this new fiancé was so 
very much more desirable. He never wanted to kiss me, 
not even to touch me. This was the right sort of 
engagement... . 

Weeks flew by—weeks during which I was miserable, 
yet strangely proud at the thought of having this handsome 
man at my feet. . . . Then came the holidays and a fateful 
visit to an aunt in County Waterford. Fateful, because at 
a tennis-party there I met a man who instantaneously 
eclipsed both his predecessors. He was the local doctor, 
and he suddenly entered the room in which I, greedy 
little sixteen-year-old, had stayed behind to eat more 
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cakes. I was humiliated and angry. My mouth was full. 
How could I go on eating with him standing there and 
gazing down so intently at me ...? He asked me to 
take him over the gardens, and reluctantly I consented. 

Next day we met again at a garden-party given by a 
mutual friend, and somehow we came to wander together 
into some underground vaults. All in a moment I was in 
his arms, he was kissing me and pouring out tumultuous 
words of love. I felt an overmastering passion for him 
well up inside me in return, I trembled with the force of it. 
We emerged from the vaults staggering under the load of 
our new-found happiness. . . . 

We saw each other every day, we simply had to be 
together. I was living in heaven, and we both thought 
nobody noticed what was going on. Such, however, was 
far from being the case, for our elders had been looking 
on all the while with grim disapproval. My lover was just 
an unknown young medico without either birth or means, 
while my uncle was the local squire and I myself supposed 
to be something of an heiress, Unthinkable that I should 
so lower myself! Abruptly and without a word of warning 
I was ordered to pack my things, and thus ended my first 
real love affair. 

When I was eighteen the sight of my sister eternally 
going to dances, parties and picnics became too much for 
my studious plans. I dropped them as suddenly as I had 
acquired them, plunging instead into a round of gaieties. 
And Dublin in the ’nineties was very gay indeed. The 
Castle set led the fashions, everything English was greatly 
admired in secret, and the height of my ambition now was 
to dance or go about with an officer of Her Majesty’s army. 
The man mattered nothing ; the swagger and the gossip 
were the things... . 

How incongruous it all seems when I look back on it 
to-day! I was a dark little thing with red cheeks and big 
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brown eyes, dressed in queer, ill-chosen clothes, brimming 
over with high spirits and as innocent of the meaning of 
life as a newly born infant. Those, however, were the 
days of the chaperone, and, despite my innocence, I soon 
began to be spoken of as “ fast.” Just how fast I was in 
reality may be guessed from the fact that once, after some 
man had kissed me at a dance, I asked my sister whether 
she thought there was any danger of my having a baby! 
‘*T don’t know,” was her reply ; ‘‘ do be careful ! ” 

It was during this period that I had the delightful 
experience of meeting our present King and Queen—then 
Duke and Duchess of York—at a garden-party given by 
the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn at Baronscourt, County 
Tyrone. It was an awe-inspiring experience for me, and 
I was horribly nervous when my turn came to be presented 
to the Royal visitors. I need have felt no fear, though ; 
the Duchess was as graciously human then as she is to-day, 
and her charming smile as I made my curtsy put me at my 
ease in a moment. 

Another awe-inspiring experience of those days—though 
of a very different nature—was mine on the frequent 
occasions when I used to drive past Dublin Gaol, I cannot 
explain it, but never once did I pass that grim edifice 
without a shudder of horror. The thought of human 
creatures caged behind bars like wild beasts...! I 
suppose that is all it was really, yet I have often wondered, 
taking into consideration my psychic quality, whether 
some unconscious premonition may not have been at 
work. ... 

About this time my sister got married, and I missed her 
horribly, for we had always been great chums in spite of 
our different temperaments. Soon, however, I was too 
engrossed in my own affairs to feel lonely any longer, for 
at the Trinity College Races there came into my life a 
certain tall, fair, handsome medical student. We liked 
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each other at once and my people liked him too, though of 
course his then position precluded all question of marriage. 
But did it? I found it impossible to think of this man as 
nothing more than a friend, and when a very rich man 
whom I met shortly afterwards proposed to me, I abruptly 
refused him. 

When he had gone sadly away the storm broke about 
my ears. “‘ What a pity!’’ everyone said. ‘“‘ What a 
thoroughly suitable match! You, who love riding so 
dearly: think of his horses, think of his millions!” In 
the end I yielded to persuasion and we became engaged. 
How miserable I was throughout the days of that engage- 
ment! No sooner did my medical student come back to 
Ireland—he had blossomed out now into “ Dr. Meyrick ” 
—than I poured out the whole wretched story to him. His 
reply took the form of a simple invitation to marry him 
instead. Amid universal protests I broke off my engage- 
ment, and in six weeks I was married and on my way to 
England with my husband. 

We had very little money and few friends in England. 
We had each other, however, and nothing else seemed to 
matter. Presently we settled at Southsea, where my 
husband was attached to St. George’s Barracks during the 
latter part of the South African War. It was here that my 
first little daughter was born, and our happiness seemed 
complete. Is there ever again in a woman’s life such a 
moment of pure joy as when her baby is put into her arms ? 
Your love for the tiny, helpless morsel fills all your heart. 
You may regard your husband thereafter with an added 
tenderness, perhaps, but he no longer comes first. . . . 

Soon after this event my husband sold the Southsea 
practice and bought a larger one at Basingstoke, where we 
spent the next ten years of life in dull and dreary respect- 
ability. I lived only for my husband and our children. 
Here we began receiving mental and nerve patients—a 
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class of case with which he had had a wide experience— 
and from the very outset we met with wonderful success. 

Of the incidents which befell me in those days some 
were tragic, some merely ludicrous, and others both. I 
hardly know, for instance, in which category to place what 
occurred when an anxious husband called me aside one 
day to inquire after his mad wife. The lady, seeing us 
going away together, came rushing after us, declared that 
I was in love with her husband, and, before I had time to 
prevent her, literally tore all my clothes off! The same 
woman afterwards attempted to plunge a carving-knife into 
my back, but I was lucky enough to escape with a slight cut. 

On another memorable occasion the nurse and I took a 
party of eight patients for a walk in the grounds of Hack- 
wood, now the residence of Lady Curzon. Suddenly one 
of our charges was seized with panic at the tolling of a bell 
and dashed screaming into the woods, while simultaneously 
another patient fled in the opposite direction. Begging the 
others to stay where they were, the nurse and I went in 
pursuit of the runaways, whom we eventually caught and 
brought back. Picture our dismay when we found that the 
others had all vanished in our absence! For hours we 
searched the woods, but in vain, and at last we returned to 
the house in the depths of despondency—only to find the 
absentees all sitting comfortably at tea ! 

It is sad to have to record that our married life was now 
becoming very strained. My husband was frequently called 
away from home, leaving me to look after my children 
and the patients as well. Eventually he sold the practice 
to his partner, and we then took “Thornton,” a really 
lovely house at Stanmore which Lord and Lady Jellicoe— 
as they now are—had just vacated. The acquaintance of 
Admiral Jellicoe was a real pleasure. We both appreciated 
his generous nature and admired his capabilities, and when, 
during the War, we heard of his appointment as Chief 
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Admiral, we both exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, the very man for the 
job ! ” as indeed he was. 

I sought by a loving woman’s every wile to restore the 
family happiness we had once enjoyed, but in vain. We 
separated. I went away, taking my already large family 
with me. For a year I drifted from one seaside place to 
another, and then at last, moved by the entreaties of friends, 
I returned. 

Reunited, we set up an establishment at Sylvan Hall, a 
lovely old-world house at Brighton, where we were as 
secluded as though we had been in the depths of the 
country. We had some very queer patients there. One 
young girl, the daughter of a millionaire, stayed with us for 
several years. She was extremely fond of me, but so 
jealous that if I took the slightest notice of anyone else she 
would become violent. Many a time did I get my ears 
boxed or my hair torn out by her! But the strangest thing 
about her was a psychic element. For example, she said 
to me once, “To-day my brother is coming to see me.” — 
“But surely he is in America, isn’t he?” I answered. 
“No,” said she, “I feel that he is on his way to see me.” 
And, sure enough, that very afternoon he did arrive. He 
had only landed that morning, just about the time when 
she had been speaking of him. 

My daughters were still at this time very small girls at 
Roedean School, but when this patient was cross with me 
she would exclaim, “I know perfectly well you want to 
marry one of them to my youngest brother.” I used to 
laugh at her, but it is a queer fact that many years afterwards 
that same brother of hers came to the Forty-three Club 
and fell deeply in love with one of my daughters. He 
begged her to marry him, and I, liking the youngster, did 
my best to persuade her to accept. 

Then there was the case of a patient whom I will call 
Charles, though that was not his name. Charles was a 
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particularly bad shell-shock case, and one day I found him 
terrorising one of the maids. He had got her in a corner 
and, while he held her there with one hand, was making 
violent efforts to open the window with the other. When 
I demanded what he was trying to do he invited me to 
help him in throwing the poor girl out of the window ! 

“Don’t do it, Charles,’ I implored. ‘Don’t you 
realise that if you kill her they’ll hang you ? ” 

* Let them,”’ was his only reply. ‘I don’t care.” 

“ But they'll hang Willie, too,” I persisted desperately, 
naming a little son for whom the poor fellow had a pathetic 
affection. 

That sobered him. With a look on his face as though 
he had received a blow between the eyes, he turned away 
from the girl and suffered himself to be led away, and ever 
afterwards we had only to tell him that Willie would be 
hanged in order to ensure his perfect behaviour. 

It was about this time that I began to take an active 
interest in hypnotism and suggestive therapeutics, in which 
I took lessons from two eminent teachers. Before long I 
was able to do really useful work with chronic nerve cases, 
and the more I persevered the greater became my success. 
As will appear in due course, the power I thus acquired 
was later to prove of inestimable service to me. 

All through the War we remained at Brighton, and 
frequently we gave entertainments in our grounds, some- 
times for the soldiers themselves, sometimes to raise funds 
for them. At one of these parties I was horrified to behold 
a lady patient suddenly dash across the lawn clad only in 
her night-dress, shrieking out that someone had stolen her 
petticoat and calling on me for help! Everyone except the 
unhappy hostess thought it a splendid joke. 

My eldest girl was now leaving school and, urged on by 
me—perhaps because I had allowed myself to backslide 
from the selfsame ambition—was filled with a keen desire 
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to qualify as a doctor. With this project in view she 
entered Bedford College, and, curiously enough, it was 
really all owing to this development that I embarked on 
my night-club career. 

This is how it came about. Influenza was rife just then, 
and one day I received a wire to say that my daughter had 
it very badly at the College. Filled with terror, I rushed 
up to Town post-haste. Everyone was most kind to me at 
the Residence House, and I was allowed to stay there and 
help to nurse the invalid back to health. 

Seeing an advertisement one day in a London paper 
which said: ‘‘ Fifty pounds wanted for partnership to run 
tea dances,” I answered it. The result was that I received 
a visit at the Residence from Mr. Dalton Murray. He 
seemed to have plenty of ideas except on the one important 
point of where to find premises, but there I was luckily 
able to be of assistance, for I had chanced to see a place 
in Leicester Square advertised at a rental of £350 a year. 
It speaks worlds for my then ignorance of London life 
that I expressed to Mr. Murray a fear lest that particular 
locality might not be any good for his purpose! What 
followed can be told in a few words. Mr. Murray and I 
took an immediate liking to each other. Within a few days 
the premises in Leicester Square were taken—well, there I 
was, started on my first adventure in London life, Dalton’s 
Club. I shall have much to tell of this establishment in 
my next chapter. 

At this important juncture, however, Mr. Murray and 
I suddenly found ourselves stuck for funds with which to 
continue our preparations. For a little while it was touch 
and go with us; but just when we were almost in despair 
we had the good fortune to meet Mrs. Hocker, who was a 
great personage in the hotel world, owner of the Washington, 
in Curzon Street, and other places all over England. She 
came into partnership with us and paid the debts. A few 
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weeks later the club was opened with great éclat and suitable 
libations. 

My daughter had now recovered from her illness, but 
as she was still too weak to go back to College work we 
decided that she should come and give me a little help 
instead. And as a matter of fact she never did go back to 
College, for from this point on events moved rapidly to a 
crisis for me. ‘The stocks held in trust for me were going 
down and down, till presently they stood at only about a 
third of their original value, while at this crucial moment, all 
unknown to me, I stood on the brink of having to assume 
the very gravest responsibilities. I prefer to pass over this 
crisis of my life. Let me only say that within a few days 
I found myself settled in London for good, with all my 
children dependent upon me. 


IT 
KINGS, GANGSTERS AND GREENHORNS 


LONDON life in 1919, with everyone still trying to forget 
the War, was rapid, not to say hectic. Everyone seemed 
to be bent on pleasure only ; the problem was, how best 
to turn this state of affairs to my legitimate advantage. 

I never was one to moralise ; I cannot set up my outlook 
in those days as having been a symbol of “the liberty 
of the individual,” or anything highfalutin of that sort. 
I was a woman finding herself in the world with the 
business of bringing up a family to face. My mind was 
made up that somehow, no matter at what cost, I would 
render my children economically secure. And if it could 
be done by a means which would at the same time gratify 
my love for the bright side of life, why, so much the better. 
To a journalist who once asked me what made me choose 
night-clubs as a career I answered as follows: ‘I went 
into night-clubs simply because I discovered that men will 
pay anything to be amused. The provision of pleasure 
and amusement is the one trade in the world in which the 
buyer rarely counts the cost. A man buying life’s necessities 
is clever and calculating ; a penny more on his pound of 
sugar will drive him frantic. But there are few who, on 
pleasure bent, will not empty their pockets quite light- 
heartedly. The Englishman may take his pleasures sadly, 
but he does not take them in niggardly fashion.” 

Dalton’s Club, as I have said, was in Leicester Square— 
to be exact, next door to the Alhambra. The premises 
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were entirely underground. You walked down a narrow 
flight of steps, and a door on the right took you into the 
restaurant. And there at once lay the great disadvantage 
of the underground situation, for there was a perpetual 
stale, airless odour that nothing would avail to eradicate. 
The restaurant was an everlasting grievance. . . . At the 
end of a long, narrow passage you came to the ballroom, 
a lengthy apartment with a low ceiling. The bandstand 
was at one end. This ballroom was really a rather fascinat- 
ing place, and it held far more people than you would ever 
have supposed it capable of accommodating, which was a 
valuable advantage for club purposes. On first taking the 
place, moreover, we broke down the partition walls, thus 
making the dance hall much larger even than it was already. 
What with one thing and another, in fact, we spent huge 
sums on alterations and decorations. 

From the very start the dances at Dalton’s Club were a 
sweeping success. Everyone in London, young and old 
alike, had caught the dancing craze; almost any place 
with a respectable band and a decent floor was bound to 
make money. And in the whole of Town there was only 
one dance club in existence, namely Murray’s. Dalton’s 
speedily became so crowded each afternoon and evening 
that there was hardly room to dance, while late arrivals 
could never get a table. 

At first I was quite lost in the new world in which I so 
suddenly found myself. Remember that I had never 
before been within the walls of a night-club, had no idea 
at all what happened in such places or what sort of people 
congregated in them. And almost without exception the 
people I now came into contact with were types utterly 
strange to my experience—or rather, my inexperience. 
This was a world so queer, so disturbing. It seemed to be 
a world in which decent men and sweet girls predominated, 
yet here and there were faces stamped with the unmistakable 
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signs of a vicious life. I was amazed at it all—amazed and, 
just at first, a little horrified. . . . 

Looking back, it seems to me that my partner and I 
were almost incredibly innocent in those days. No drink 
was sold after ten o’clock, and most of our patrons—for a 
time, at all events—were admitted free. Speaking for 
myself, I had yet to learn that clothes and appearance 
were no criterion of a person’s character or habits. I was 
even so abysmally unsophisticated that when our dancing 
girls introduced their male friends to me as their brothers, 
I never thought of disbelieving them, and I actually used 
to warn them not to allow any men except these “‘ brothers ” 
to escort them home ! 

What a mixed lot our visitors were! Ex-officers, Belgian 
and Russian refugees, peers and princes—all sorts and 
conditions flocked there to revolve round the candle-flame 
of pleasure, from the highest in the land to the lowest. 
There was one memorable night when the King of Denmark 
arrived on the scene, accompanied by a large retinue—all 
fully armed, since the presence of a dangerous “red ” 
element in London made it inadvisable to take any chances 
with the King’s life. I did not recognise His Majesty 
until our steward, who was a Dane, came rushing up to 
me in breathless excitement and stammered out, “ Mrs. 
Meyrick, Mrs. Meyrick, that’s our King ! ” 

Shortly afterwards His Majesty sent for me and, inviting 
me to sit at his table, ordered champagne. As already 
mentioned, I was most law-abiding in those days. I 
remember saying in reply, “Oh, your Majesty, it’s nearly 
ten o’clock. We shall have to hurry!” For at that early 
post-war period ten o’clock was closing time. 

Our Royal guest chose as his dancing partner one of the 
members of a show which was then running at the Palace 
Theatre. They danced together quite often, and a very 
handsome couple they made. It is easy to imagine the 
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excitement that ran through the club. One of the porters 
got so worked up that he rushed out and treated all his 
friends at a neighbouring public-house, got hopelessly 
drunk and never appeared at the club again ! 

Before leaving, the King asked to speak to me again, 
and said what a thoroughly enjoyable time he had had. 
Actually, however, his visit had been marred by a rather 
distressing incident. A certain Socialist Member of 
Parliament whose views were notoriously revolutionary, 
and who had had more than enough to drink, kept making 
insulting remarks about Royalty in general. Presently the 
King’s guards began to take notice, and the climax was 
reached when one of them put his hand significantly on the 
butt of his revolver. Feelings ran high in those days ; 
I knew that with a very little more provocation he would 
not hesitate to make use of his weapon. . . . Something 
had to be done, and done quickly. I hurried across to the 
socialist, my heart in my mouth, and managed to get him 
out with an improvised story of a telephone call... . 

Many were the other Royalties and notabilities who 
came to Dalton’s, but everything was so strange to me that 
I have only fleeting recollections of shadowy faces and 
forms. A celebrity who visited the club every night 
without fail was Leon Pollock, the brilliant young producer. 
He was always bubbling over with enthusiasm for his 
work, and I remember him also as one of the kindest- 
hearted men I ever met. He it was who produced The 
Red Mill, in which Ivy Tresmand had her first starring 
part. Another early visitor who stands out specially vividly 
in my memory is dear Marie Lloyd. Coming in one night 
with a huge party of her admirers, she asked me to join her 
table, and I was so taken with her charm that I allowed 
her to be the cause of my breaking the law for the first 
time. She wanted her friends to have a merry evening, 
and champagne was ordered. Against the wiser promptings 
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of my inner self—for it was after hours—I allowed the 
wine to be served. When Marie saw me hesitating she 
tendered me a piece of valuable advice. “‘ You will never 
make money if you go on like this,” she said. ‘ You'll 
have to learn to treat people very differently.” Her wonder- 
fully strong personality made an impression so deep upon 
me that night that it has never faded all through the years. 

A frequent patron of Dalton’s whom I remember 
particularly well was Sir Charles Markham, whom most 
people now know of as having formerly been one of our 
wealthiest mine-owners. In those days he had just left 
Harrow. Poor man, he suffered great unhappiness 
after his divorce. Let us hope there are many far 
happier days in store for him in his last marriage 
venture. English baronets do seem to be unfortunate 
in this present age. ‘Take, for example, Sir Charles 
Mappin, who despite his extreme youth has already 
been through the Bankruptcy Court. I remember him 
so very well when he first left Eton. He struck everyone as 
a most delightful boy. I watched with interest his Army 
career, then his early marriage. And I noted with amuse- 
ment the many escapades in which he has been mixed up 
—though it seems improbable that the newspapers would 
have given them such world-wide publicity had the person 
responsible for them been one less well born. . . . Sir 
Charles Markham, by the way, was impersonated some 
years ago by a man who happened to resemble him very 
closely. This individual must have possessed unlimited 
nerve, for he did not content himself with signing cheques 
in Sir Charles’s name, but actually had the audacity to 
allow a party to be given in his honour by a well-known 
Army man. And, talking of impersonations, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was once impersonated at the “43” by a 
man who forged his cheques and even went so far as to 
propose marriage to a woman in his name ! 


FRIEND MARIE 
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Not all our patrons, however, were so delightful as those 
Y have been describing. We had not learned yet either 
how to control the guests within the club or how to regulate 
admission, excluding the undesirables as they came along. 
The result was that Dalton’s, despite all our efforts to keep 
things in hand, was a somewhat rowdy sort of establishment. 
People in a state of intoxication succeeded in making their 
way in, and that meant fairly frequent fights. 

Our worst trouble, though, came from gangsters—if the 
term was in existence in those days. The West End of 
London was at this period a regular hotbed of lawlessness ; 
then and for another four years or so Soho suffered a reign 
of terror. An evening-dress constituted no guarantee at 
all of its wearer’s credentials ; a party of apparently quite 
decent men might easily—and only too often did—turn 
out to be one of the numerous gangs of bullies or race- 
course terrorists who held sway. 

Generally the gangsters would arrive at Dalton’s in 
groups of from four to twelve or so. The earliest indication 
of impending trouble would be when a waiter came to me 
with the complaint that ‘a party of gentlemen won’t pay 
for their drinks.” Naturally enough, I made up my mind 
quite soon to put a stop to this form of blackmail, and next 
time the waiters came with their tale of woe I went over to 
the party in question and asked outright what they meant 
by it. Then, as the question only elicited derisive laughter, 
I sent for the police. After an interval the waiter I had 
sent came back with the story that he could not find a 
constable anywhere. He looked scared out of his wits, but 
nevertheless I sent him out to make another search. This 
time he did not come back at all; in fact, I never saw 
him again. 

Having apparently no means of protecting myself, I had 
no choice but to let the gangsters depart without paying 
their score. When they were gone I swore such a thing 
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should never happen again, but before long I learned that 
the best policy was to suffer these hooligans’ depredations 
without complaint—unless I wished to see my club smashed 
up. If I did send for the police the servants were afraid, 
in nine cases out of ten, to summon them. Nor was it of 
any use to instruct the doormen to keep the gangsters out. 
The latter terrorised the porters, giants though they were, 
just as they terrorised everyone else in Soho. 

The trouble did not stop with extorting free drinks, 
however. One night a prominent newspaper man was 
attacked in my club by members of one of the gangs and 
rather badly hurt. On another occasion one of our members, 
overhearing the refusal of a party of gangsters to pay for 
their refreshment, shouted out ‘“‘ Cads!” In a moment 
one of the men whipped out a revolver and fired two shots 
across the club, shattering a pair of mirrors on the opposite 
wall. By sheer good luck nobody was struck by the bullets, 
though one of them whistled past the ear of a man standing 
near me and the other ploughed a deep furrow in the 
piano. 

Immediately the club was in a state of pandemonium. 
The band bolted for cover, men swore, women screamed 
and clung to their escorts. I glanced about me in despera- 
tion. Likely as not the rough would shoot again, and that 
time the results might be more serious. . . . And then, 
from an unexpected quarter, came salvation. A slender 
young fellow crept up behind the gunman, seized the hand 
that held the revolver, and sent the weapon flying across 
the floor. Two other gangsters then seized the gunman 
and held him as in a vice. This was my cue to run out for 
a policeman, but when I returned with him the entire gang 
had vanished. I had a word or two to say then to my 
staff. For all the help they had given, everyone in the club 
might have been shot. Most of them shortly afterwards 
left my employment. 
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I learned later that our rescuer had been the gunman’s 
own brother, likewise that he was a member of a certain 
notorious gang. As a matter of fact, I have often wondered 
whether this lot were really as bad as they were painted. 
It was the fashion at that time to put most of London’s 
terrorism to their account, and I fancy they pretty often 
had to bear the sins of others. At all events, the incident 
just described was not the only one in my experience when 
one of them did the decent thing, as will immediately 
become apparent. 

The visits of the roughs were beginning to have a very 
serious effect upon my business. In the first place, there 
was the continual drain on our resources involved by their 
free drinks. And secondly, the fact of their frequent 
presence made respectable people steer clear of the club, 
except for the more adventurous spirits. At last I deter- 
mined to put a stop to the nuisance by hook or by crook, 
and took my station each night at the door, vowing that no 
gangster should gain entrance “ except over my dead body.” 

Before long came a night when a number of gangsters 
arrived on the scene and demanded admission. I promptly 
answered that they were not going to enter my club on 
any consideration. One of them—a low-browed creature 
with an unshaven chin that looked quite incongruous in 
conjunction with his evening clothes—then said, ‘“‘ Come 
on! Let us pass without any more nonsense!” I repeated 
my refusal, and on that he tried to elbow past. I resisted 
with all my might, pushing him back to the pavement. 
Blaring like a bull, he rushed at me full tilt and felled me 
to the ground with a heavy blow on the side of the head. 
I screamed for help. The brute then kicked me savagely 
as I lay on the ground... . 

I must have fainted then, because the next thing I 
remember is the smell of a glass of brandy someone was 
holding to my lips as I lay on a sofa in the club. 
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‘Have they gone?” I asked weakly, and one of my 
friends told me the gang had bolted up the street with half 
the male members of the club at their heels. 

This was not quite the end of the affair, however, for 
next evening a young man came to the door to tell me that 
all the “ boys” regretted extremely what had occurred, 
which had been the doing of an outsider. 

“X—— Y——1! went home after him,” he concluded, 
“and nearly thrashed the life out of him for striking a 
woman. You can bet your sweet life he'll do no more 
assaulting for a long time to come! ” 

Some two months after we had got Dalton’s Club started 
we launched forth a second venture, taking a place in 
Bedford Street. The capital for this club was part of the 
original capital of Dalton’s, but it proved infinitely more 
successful than the latter. We took anything between {60 
and {100 a night, and in a very short time had made quite 
a lot of money. These Bedford Street premises we had 
rented furnished, and they certainly were the most curious 
of all the places we ever had. They had originally been 
used as rehearsal rooms, and the result was that the chairs 
and tables and, in fact, all the furniture, were of a theatrical 
description. The chairs were terribly hard things to sit 
on, and if you happened to bump at all heavily against a 
settee or table you were apt to wish you had used more 
care. The kitchen, which was situated next to the dance 
hall, was nightly the scene of a wild scramble, when our 
guests would vie with the staff in making coffee and washing 
up the dirty things. Naturally the cooks were more than 
agreeable to these incursions on their territory, which both 
rendered their labours lighter and served to break the 
monotony of their existence. 

We were still amazingly simple in many ways, and there 
was an apt illustration of this in the treatment we accorded 
to our porter. Perhaps the sudden accession of wealth had 

? The leader of the gang previously mentioned. 
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gone to our heads. At all events, we used to say each night, 
as soon as we had taken a good sum, “‘ Now, the doorman 
must have something.” Then we would give him per- 
mission to keep the admission money of any subsequent 
arrivals. The man must have been fairly rolling in money 
after a few weeks .. .! 

In the course of 1919 Dalton’s Club was raided, but 
before I go on to describe that memorable occasion let me 
say a word about how raids come to be made. The English 
police are in reality fairly tolerant as regards night-clubs. 
In their hearts they do not really sympathise with the 
ridiculous restrictions they are supposed to enforce. They 
are far too human to harbour any genuine objection to 
people enjoying themselves at whatever hour they please. 
In response to any specific complaint, however, they have 
no option but to take action. Perhaps somebody has a 
grievance against a club, either real or imaginary—he may 
have lost his hat; he may have been annoyed by a waiter 
or cut dead by a girl. Off he goes to the police with his 
story, filled with some vague idea of “ getting even.” The 
inevitable outcome is a surprise visit by a squad of police 
officers. That is how most raids come about, though many, 
of course, are the sequel to official suspicion of long 
standing. 

It was my innocent credulity, I am afraid, which led to 
Dalton’s Club being raided. I had come to London from 
the country imagining myself able to recognise from a mile 
away any woman of the wrong type; but in this, it would 
seem, I was wrong, for it was “‘ undesirable” girls that 
were the subject of my trouble with the police. 

The raid happened at a time when Mr. Murray had 
gone down to Brighton for a brief holiday, while my 
daughter, who had been helping me with the club books, 
was away ill. Playing a lone hand as I was, I had little 
time to think of anything but the pressing claims of 
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business, and when the porter assured me that only 
members had been admitted I believed his word. 

I was at my desk as usual one night at about eleven 
o’clock when suddenly in rushed a party of detectives, 
headed by Inspector Collins. They first came straight 
towards me and seized the books. A minute later they 
were making a round of the club and busily taking the 
names and addresses of girls whom they declared they 
knew for “ wrong ’uns.” The upshot was that Mr. Murray 
and I were thunderstruck a few days later to receive 
summonses. 

We had been so completely under the impression that 
we had done everything the police required of us. All 
drinks had been scrupulously locked away a few minutes 
before ten o’clock, which was then the official closing time, 
and any women we were doubtful about had been “ barred.” 
Consequently I had still felt quite comfortable in my 
mind when I saw the police enter, and even when it 
emerged from the examination of the people present that 
several of the girls were “ known to the police.” The 
girls had always told me either that they were on the stage 
or that they worked as models, and to this day I still believe 
that in most cases this was the truth. I know for a fact 
that two of the young women they declared they “ knew ” 
were in the chorus at the Gaiety at that very time. 

One of the detectives who had taken part in the raid 
stated in court that he believed me to have erred through 
innocence, but that did not avail to save me, for I was 
fined £25 and made to feel like an outcast into the bargain. 
I experienced a considerable sense of injustice at the light 
in which I had been made to appear, for the affairs of 
Dalton’s were in such a bad way that a receiver had been 
appointed, and 1 had not been allowed to interfere in any 
way with its management, keeping strictly to my duties as 


secretary. 
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My fine was a light punishment in comparison with the 
agonies of shame and ignominy that I suffered when I 
heard my innocent venture described in court as a “ hell 
of iniquity.” The girls who were declared to be so bad 
all went to other clubs or dance halls. I was left to start 
life afresh, robbed—for ever, as I thought—of my good 
name. 

It was this raid, and the punishment inflicted, which 
seemed to me utterly unmerited, that changed my whole 
outlook on life. The law had thus far been something 
almost sacred in my eyes—I had never harboured the 
remotest notion of employing dubious ways and means. 
After this occurrence, though, I somehow felt that I no 
longer cared very much for what I did. 

Everyone all round me was saying that D.O.R.A. was 
all humbug, and now I began to think so myself. Other 
clubs were being allowed to carry on without interference, 
although they did not dream of respecting the licensing 
laws as I had done and were far less careful than I about 
the class of girls they admitted. My predominant feeling 
was: Why should J have been singled out and held up to 
public shame—I, who had meant no harm at all, who had 
tried my utmost to keep within the law, and whose sole 
guilt was that of lack of knowledge . . .? 

The raid had a further sequel in that both Dalton’s and 
the “ Bedford” were shortly afterwards closed down. 
That left me with very little money. I retired for a little 
while into private life to consider my future plans, and so 
black did the outlook seem that I seriously thought of 
retiring from night-club management altogether. Club 
life, I felt was too hazardous, too full of worries, colourful 
though it might be. . . . 

Then the mood passed, and I used my money to start 
Brett’s Club, my next venture. The money just about paid 
the quarter’s rent for the premises in Charing Cross Road. 
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Having no money to pay for decorations or furniture, I 
was obliged to advertise for a partner, and eventually 
I sold a one-third share for {600 to a Mr. Barron. 

The premises of Brett’s Club, like those of Dalton’s, 
were underground. When first I went to inspect the place, 
I remember, I had to climb down a ladder to reach the 
basement, for there were not even any stairs! The place 
had to be extensively altered and renovated throughout. 
Kitchens, offices and cloak-rooms had to be provided ; 
new walls had to be erected, new floors laid, and a staircase 
constructed. It was an immense labour, but when the 
club was at last finished and ready for use it was one of 
the prettiest places to be found at that time in London. 
We had a long, broad dance hall, the ceiling of which was 
supported by a row of big pillars. Golden walls and shaded 
pink lights gave the final touch to a very delightful and 
effective picture, and on the opening night our guests were 
simply entranced by the colour scheme. 

From the very first Brett’s was an unqualified success. 
We had a splendid ladies’ band and there was always an 
excellent crowd. The inside expenses were light, moreover, 
while on most nights we took more than {100 in door 
money. 

There was, however, one drawback to this venture, and 
a very considerable one. My partner showed plainly that 
he was nervous about my previous association with Dalton’s, 
and as time went on his nervousness grew rather than 
diminished. In the end I allowed myself to be persuaded 
into parting with my two-thirds share in a veritable gold- 
mine for the very inadequate sum of £1000, which was 
paid to me gradually out of the door money. What a fool 
I was, to be sure ! | 
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IT was early in 1920 that I surrendered my interest in 
Brett’s, and not until November of the next year did I 
embark on the next stage of what many people have been 
pleased to term my “career of notoriety.” During my 
interval of idleness I had been lucky enough to recover a 
certain amount of the inheritance I had thought lost for 
ever, and it occurred to me now to look round for premises 
in which to start a dance club which should be open late 
at night for people who wanted somewhere to go after the 
theatre. 

The premises I picked upon were at 43 Gerrard Street, 
a building at that time used by Messrs. Appenrodt and the 
Criterion Restaurant as a provision store. It was a huge, 
rambling place of six storeys, all roomy and lofty, and with 
a big, flat roof capable of being turned into a delightful 
roof-garden. With its narrow staircases running steeply 
up and down, and its innumerable quaint little alcoves, it 
was one of those buildings which one feels instinctively to 
be redolent of history. Despite the modern merchandise 
that faced me at every turn, I was conscious there of a sort 
of hallowed peace; I suddenly had a sensation of being 
separated by a vast distance of time and space from the 
noisy turmoil of our latter-day London, of being magically 
transported into a more leisurely age and an atmosphere 
of scholarly learning... . | 

That I should ‘have reacted thus to 43 Gerrard Street 
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does hot astonish me in the least degree. I am no spiritualist, 
but I do most firmly believe, none the less, that great 
events and great personalities leave an indefinable “‘ some- 
thing ” to linger behind them and create an ‘‘ atmosphere,” 
and I have already made mention of my peculiar sensitive- 
ness to psychic influences. What more natural, then, than 
that I should feel something of the powerful literary 
associations of the house in which I now stood? For it 
was here that the great John Dryden lived the last years of 
his life at the close of the seventeenth century. Here, in 
his study on the first floor, he wrote some of his most 
famous plays and satires. 

I could picture the old poet so clearly sitting there at his 
desk, with sheets of paper strewn around him and more 
lying about on the floor, his hand clasping his brow in the 
effort of thought. I could follow the shifting expressions 
upon his long, mobile face with its noble forehead, its neat 
little Vandyke beard, and its frame of silky hair, once light 
brown, now transmuted by age into silver. . . . What is 
he working at with such intense concentration? Is he 
perchance evolving the splendid stanzas of his “ Songs for 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” or is he perhaps rendering into verse 
one of the tales of Chaucer or of Boccaccio? Or have we 
surprised him, maybe, in one of his periodical times of 
financial stress, when he is compelled to do hack translation 
work to earn his daily bread? Possibly the paper beneath 
his hand is covered with notes for his rendering of 
Ovid’s “ Epistles”’ or some passage from Lucretius or 
Theocritus. .. . 

Other writers of Dryden’s time have spoken of 43 Gerrard 
Street, telling us how they would call for the veteran poet 
and take him over to the club just opposite—Dr. Johnson’s 
favourite spot later on, and now a baker’s shop. Or 
sometimes in the evening they would carry him off to Will’s 


Coffee House, where he would take the chair of honour and 
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hold a regular little court. It was there that little Alexander 
Pope, then twelve years of age, was taken to sit at Dryden’s 
feet. The boy was the son of a Lombard Street linen- 
draper, yet already he had a fair knowledge of Latin and 
Greek and was an eager aspirant to the highest honours in 
poetry. Even at this tender age excessive study was 
beginning to undermine his frail physique. . . 

Legend relates that old Dryden gave Pope a shilling for 
a translation he had made of the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. If that story is true, we may be sure that young 
Pope cherished and guarded his shilling like a holy relic. 
For the boy was of the Roman Catholic religion, and at 
that time all England was still talking of Dryden’s conversion 
to the Church of Rome. It had been a very sudden con- 
version, synchronising with the accession to the throne of 
the Catholic King James. There was much discussion as 
to the sincerity of that transition, and many long years 
afterwards Scott and Macaulay were still arguing heatedly 
about the rights and the wrongs of it. Certainly there was 
a suspicious element in Dryden’s conversion, for throughout 
his career he regarded literature chiefly as a means of 
subsistence, and had small scruple about accepting a brief 
on any side... . 

All this, though, would be beyond the ken of young 
Alexander Pope. In Dryden he saw, not a scheming old 
time-server, but simply the glorious author of “'The Hind. 
and the Panther,” that ingenious poem in which Dryden’ 
put his arguments into the mouth of “a milk-white hind, 
immortal and unchanged.” This was the work—and 
Dryden wrote it at Number 43—which inspired Pope with 
a veneration so profound that he became Dryden’s most 
zealous disciple. Others might jeer and mock at Dryden’s 
memory, but in the heart of young Pope there was room 
for no emotion save adoration. . . . 

Among the admirers who used to come round to see the 
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old man at 43 Gerrard Street were Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Addison, the last named of whom was then in the 
middle twenties, still in the first flush of pride at his appoint- 
ment to a fellowship at Oxford. With Dryden he had a 
strong bond of union in the fact that his own first literary 
efforts were of a poetical sort and written in the Latin 
tongue. Soon the bond became one even closer, for it was 
a poem of Addison’s in Dryden’s Miscellamies, followed by 
a translation of the Fourth Georgic, which brought about 
the young scholar’s introduction to Tonson, the bookseller, 
and, through Tonson, to a group of important people who 
eventually became his patrons—those sure props without 
the aid of which no literary man of that era could hope to 
achieve fame. Like Dryden, Addison sought the favour 
of the throne and aspired to a substantial pension. 

I pictured some of those scenes between Dryden and his 
little circle of friends. I could visualise Addison in his 
youth and enthusiasm come rushing up those steep and 
narrow stairs, then burst into the old man’s study to 
demand congratulations on his “ Address to King William.” 
Or I could watch in imagination a cosy dinner-party in the 
room which to-day is the lounge of the “ 43 ”—Addison, 
Congreve and Vanbrugh, sitting at the polished round 
table and toasting their host with their glasses of Burgundy 
or their jugs of mulled ale. What discussions and arguments 
there must have been at that table! Round and round 
would go the flow of talk, round and round would pass the 
bottles, and every now and again one of the poets would 
rise and cross over to the huge fireplace to knock the ashes 
out of his long pipe. Do their spirits ever revisit us, I 
wonder, and gaze in bewilderment at the slighter and 
sprightlier young men of the present age . . .? 

It was in the “‘ 43” that old Dryden died in 1700, and 
from there that his mortal remains were twice carried out 
for burial. The story is still surrounded by a certain 
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amount of mystery, but for some reason—lack of the 
necessary money, some say—the funeral was stopped on 
the day it should have taken place, and the body brought 
back to Gerrard Street. Next day, however, a friend put 
the matter in order, and this time the poet was duly laid 
to rest in Westminster Abbey. 

In those far-off days Gerrard Street was the centre of a 
very fashionable neighbourhood. Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
in later years a house in Newport Street, and many other 
celebrities lived within a few minutes’ walk. Then the 
district fell, socially speaking, into a decline, as most 
London districts sooner or later do. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it has always remained a neighbourhood associated 
with interesting personalities. Just opposite the ‘ 43” 
once lived, for example, Lenin, the most famous Russian 
of our era. Very humble were his circumstances in those 
days, though, for he worked as a watchmaker and was glad 
of any work that came his way. He once mended a clock 
for a friend of mine, and only charged a few pence. Many 
of the people who became members of my club had known 
him, and they used to tell me what a clever fellow he was. 

Shall I ever forget my first sight of the cellars of 
43 Gerrard Street? Then and there, in Appenrodt’s old 
provision store, amid the puddles of the cellar floor and the 
noise of scuttling rats, I decided—against everybody’s 
advice—to make this place the scene of my next venture. 
Even the agent was amazed and annoyed ; he used all the 
persuasion in his power to turn me from my purpose, but 
I was adamant. 

You see, my mind had travelled into the future; I was 
enjoying a wonderful vision of what that future held in 
store. . . . I saw no longer the mildewed walls of a dingy 
cellar, but the bright interior of the most famous night 
resort the world has seen in any land or any age. I beheld 
Royalties, peers, millionaires and celebrities in every 
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sphere of distinction gathered together in a glittering 
throng. Here the loveliest women would captivate the 
most famous of men. Here the greatest singers and actors 
of the age would congregate. My club should be the home 
of all that was pre-eminent in the realms of aristocracy, of 
finance and of the arts. .. . 

And how truly prophetic was that dream! Within 
those same walls world-famous stars—Sophie Tucker, Ted 
Lewis, Paul Whitman and a hundred others—were destined 
to entertain us with a verve and abandonment such as they 
never achieved in their more lucrative professional appear- 
ances. ‘There Royalty was to amuse itself with lesser 
lights, and women whose names stood high in Society 
were to out-vamp those others who were frankly ladies of 
Fortune. On that cellar floor utter madness was to descend 
upon Europe’s most staid and honoured personalities— 
yes, on that very spot, where now the rat-holes gaped and 
the puddles gleamed. . . . 

To turn that dismal place into a palace of gaiety was to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear with a vengeance, yet 
somehow we did it. I spent the greater part of £2000 on 
the decorations—in blue and gold—and the furniture ; 
I engaged a good band, and as manager I put in a retired 
colonel with a wide circle of friends. 

At last we were ready to open. How kind our friends 
were in helping us to get things moving! Kindest of all 
was Mr. George Hill, the popular manager of the famous 
Ham Bone Club. Evening after evening he came in, 
bringing with him dozens of his friends to fill the place 
with laughter and high spirits. I can see him now, always 
dressed in his velvet coat, always puffing at that same short 
pipe—far more like the popular notion of an artist than 
like that of a man about Town. In the gruff manner that 
masked such a depth of kindness he would help my 
inexperience with the soundest of advice, though not 
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infrequently he left me half offended by his candid 
criticisms. 

It was through Mr. Hill that many well-known artists 
and literary men first came to have a look at our new club. 
Sometimes Nevinson would come strolling in with one or 
two boon companions, making the place ring with that 
exhilarating laugh of his. Once or twice he arrived in his 
big motor-caravan, which used to fill the narrow street 
and cause a crowd to collect in the hopes of seeing a circus ! 
Nevinson was, I think, the smartest-looking man for an 
artist whom I have known. He was always very popular 
wherever he went, though he could be sarcastic on occasions. 
I remember, for instance, how he declared himself ‘‘ dumb 
with jealousy” at my wonderful decorations! Augustus 
John and his son, Flanigan, Mr. and Mrs. Epstein, Betty 
May, Dolores—these and a whole throng of other celebrities 
of the artist world used to come regularly to the “ 43’ as 
soon as the Café Royal closed. For those were the days 
when the famous old café was at the height of its glory, 
the centre of all artistic London. .. . 

Lord Loughborough is a figure whom I remember 
specially well from the very early days of my club life. On 
the occasions of his visits to the “‘ 43” he would as a rule 
sit with us in the office, greeting all his friends as they 
entered. He always seemed to remain in the gayest spirits, 
no matter how unmercifully he was chaffed, taking everyone’s 
jokes with complete good humour. We all felt so grieved 
for him when news came of his tragic end. 

Joseph Conrad was another early visitor. With his 
short, rough beard, his clothes of nautical cut and his 
twinkling eyes, he looked exactly what he was—an ex- 
sailor. I fell at once under the influence of his charm and 
simplicity ; he was so direct, so completely natural. I 
used to feel I wanted to leave my work and just talk to him. 
He seemed attracted to me, too, for he said on leaving that 
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he hoped soon to come again for a longer chat. Sad to 
say, however, that never came to pass. Whenever he visited 
the club after that the crowds of other people kept us all 
too hard at work for a chance of any real conversation. 
I am devoted to Conrad’s books to this day. Whenever 
I pick one up, his delightful personality steps out from its 
pages and I seem to see once more his dear, kind face and 
listen again to the tones of that low, husky voice. 

Another literary light who used sometimes to drop in 
with his wife was our celebrated J. B. Priestley. His name 
was not then so famous as now, though. And there were 
many other well-known authors among our visitors, but 
gradually these interesting figures faded away, their place 
being taken by a richer and more fashionable throng. 
Already Americans were beginning to flock in. Delighted 
we were to welcome them, too—the women with their 
brilliant looks and marvellous frocks, the men always so 
good-natured and open-handed. 

An American who stood out clearly from the others was 
Billy Leeds, the young millionaire, who possessed the most 
wonderful diamond studs I ever saw in my life. On one 
occasion he came across the Atlantic in a sailing boat, 
accompanied by one or two friends. The night he arrived 
in London he came straight to the “ 43,” still dressed in 
his rough nautical garb. My commissionaires having 
refused to admit him, he sent for me, but when I saw this 
unpretentiously clothed man through the half-opened door 
I too shook my head with a murmured “ members only.” 
“Mother! Don’t you know me?” the visitor exclaimed 
indignantly. “ Why, I’m your Billy—Billy Leeds!” Of 
course, I fairly dragged him inside then, and a wonderful 
night was the sequel. It happened to be the day of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Rugger Match, and both the 
Varsity teams were there. Billy Leeds played the drums, 
I remember, cheered on by the crowd, and he treated to 
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supper and champagne everyone he either knew or did not 
know. I am sure I voice the wishes of the whole club 
when I beg him to make a speedy return to London ! 

Mr. Colts, another of our transatlantic millionaire friends, 
is of an entirely different stamp. ‘Tall and stately, and always 
dressed to perfection, he looks far more like an Englishman 
than an American. I never knew him anything but good- 
natured and big-hearted, and many are the people to 
whom he has given timely help when in distress. A quick 
and witty conversationalist, he charms all with whom he 
comes in contact. I have always enjoyed the occasions 
when he has asked me to supper or champagne, and my 
daughters like him equally well. Mr. Colts is another 
whom we would love to have revisit London ...! But 
that applies, after all, to practically every American we 
know. Otto Kahn, Strauss, Vanderbilt—all these we should 
welcome again with joy ! 

Even our old bootleggers we loved. Perhaps they were 
just a trifle rough and noisy; perhaps there were times 
when we saw our English visitors leave soon after those 
more demonstrative spirits put in an appearance—we loved 
them just the same. If anything happened to upset them 
in the least, knives would flash out or a shot be fired. 
Then all the women would scream or go off into hysterics. 
. . . But to me the bootleggers were just nice, dear boys. 
I could always manage them. A few calming words were 
all that was required ; they only needed to have the position 
explained to them politely and good-humouredly. Then 
for a while peace would reign once more, and whoever had 
transgressed would either apologise or disappear. Drinks 
all round would follow. Everything would be all happiness 
and joy again. And there you have the whole secret of 
night-club management. It is all a simple matter of 
knowing how to treat people. . . . 

They knew how to spend, did those American gangsters 
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on holiday—men with tight lips but loose purse-strings. 
One man in particular who used the “43” for a 
short season never had a night’s bill of less than {£80 
or £100. 

Very different were our English gangsters, who still 
continued to be a thorn in my flesh. There were occasions 
when every window of the “43 ”’ was smashed by these 
rufhans, and many a time they tried their hardest to batter 
down the door. Once a gangster who had somehow 
managed to get inside threatened to shoot our barman 
unless he would hand over his takings. On his refusal the 
man drew a revolver and fired, but luckily he only smashed 
the mirror at the back of the bar. 

In those days London was just as bad as Chicago, if not 
worse. Whenever gangs of roughs appeared in sight, the 
policeman would glide round the nearest corner. Nor 
could you blame him. What could he do against them, 
single-handed and unarmed? I have known of several 
men being stabbed in streets quite close to Piccadilly. 
Most of these would be taken away by their friends, and 
neither the police nor the newspapers would ever hear a 
word of the occurrence. Gangs of the lowest sort of 
pickpockets used to gather nightly outside the “ 43,” and 
it was in vain that I told them to go away. Often I used 
to escort people to their taxis in person to protect them 
against robbery. But even then so many people lost their 
pocket-books or bags that in the end I made a personal 
appeal to a man at Scotland Yard. Through his influence 
Gerrard Street was eventually cleared of these hooligan 
nuisances. 

It was high time the situation was taken in hand, too, 
for our defence force was of the slightest, consisting merely 
of the doormen, one or two members of the staff, a personal 
friend or two, and our gigantic porter. The latter, though, 
was almost an army in himself, and he once figures in an 
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incident not devoid of humour. Getting word one night 
that a gang was approaching, we locked our double doors 
and the defence force crowded into the small space behind. 
On this occasion, however, we had determined men to 
deal with, and before long the doors were burst open. 
Then the porter appeared on the scene, lumbering up the 
stairs like an elephant on the war-path. “ Get me my 
hammer!” he yelled, and off dashed a page for that 
weapon—a terrible affair, with a head like a pile-driver. 
Striding into the midst of the roughs with this implement 
in hand, he proceeded to whirl it round his head with such 
ferocity that in less than half a minute the gangsters to a 
man had sought refuge in flight. I often laugh at the 
recollection of that valiant exploit ! 

Soon after the opening of the “ 43 ”’ I was driven to the 
expedient of organising my members into a sort of guard 
against surprise raids by the hooligans. There were nights, 
however, when we could not adopt these measures owing 
to the absence of regular guests and the presence of strangers 
who might have taken alarm had we requested them to 
take part in our defensive operations. 

On one such “ off-night ” I had an exciting experience. 
I was sitting alone in the club office when a voice at the 
window suddenly demanded, “‘ What have you got, please ?” 
Looking up in surprise, I discovered a rather handsome 
young man pointing a revolver at me. He looked such a 
nice boy, however, that I thought he must be joking, so I 
smilingly pushed up the muzzle of the revolver towards 
the ceiling. Instantaneously came a terrific report, and 
next moment my nice young boy was running away as 
fast as his legs would carry him. People all declared how 
marvellously brave I had been, and refused to believe me 
when I said I had acted in pure ignorance! The gunman, 
it transpired, had held up the members of the staff at the 
door and marched past them to my office window. I need 
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scarcely add that I got a new lot of doormen the following 
week. 

One more gangster incident, and then I shall go on to 
write of pleasanter people. And this, by the way, is the 
story of the one and only time the roughs succeeded in 
robbing me at the “ 43,” and the reason they pulled it off 
on this occasion was that they were clever enough to come 
dressed in carnival hats and garlands. The doormen, 
thinking they recognised them as regular visitors, allowed 
the whole lot—there were fully twenty—to pass without 
demur. They had got as far as the office when I, hearing 
sounds of disorder, left the lounge to find out what was 
happening. I instantly recognised the faces of two or 
three of the leading gangsters, and did my utmost to prevent 
them from entering the office. Unfortunately, however, 
my strength was unequal to the task, and the next thing I 
knew was that a young blackguard was gently but forcibly 
removing from my grasp the handbag which contained 
my night’s takings—some twenty or thirty pounds. The 
others, meanwhile, swarmed towards the swing doors, 
effectively preventing the arrival of help, though I shouted 
and yelled for it at the top of my voice. 

Presently, hearing footsteps inside the doors, the gang 
bolted into the open, and then there was a wonderful hunt 
along Gerrard Street—at least twenty members of the club 
running at full cry, led by a fat old colonel and a titled 
young subaltern! Several of the marauders were caught 
and hauled to Vine Street, but I could not positively 
identify those who had robbed me, and that was the last 
I ever saw of my money. 

I promised reminiscences of more agreeable people than 
gangsters, however, and so many come crowding into my 
memory that I scarcely know with whom to begin. The 
crowds drawn to my club used to change in character so 
inexplicably, too. ‘There were nights when the “43” 
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might almost have been mistaken for an overflow meeting 
from the House of Lords, with princes, dukes, earls, and 
countesses all moving in a light-hearted maze beneath the 
gay streamers and balloons. On other nights I have seen 
my dance-floor scintillating with foreign orders and varie- 
gated by faces of every hue from copper to ivory-yellow. 
Sometimes the predominant note was struck by the stage, 
at other times by high finance. When we opened our doors 
we never knew what sort of gathering the occasion would 
bring forth, and that was the attraction of the life—its 
constant glitter, coupled with endless variety. And what 
amazing contrasts it afforded! A group of the aristocracy 
at one table, a group of bootleggers, perhaps, at the next ; 
an artist of international repute with a world-famous 
actress at the table beyond, and after that, maybe, even 
a clergyman or two. Glimpses of romance, movement 
joyous and unfettered, celebrities stripped for a brief spell 
of their pose !—that was life’s message in those days. . . . 

Lord Northesk was a figure seen nightly at that period 
in the “ 43,” where he used to dance with an American 
woman. He later married Jessica Brown, one of the star 
artistes in the cabaret of the Grafton Galleries. After the 
divorce, however, he often came again to the club, dancing 
with a very pretty girl called Joé. Now, I hear, he has 
made a second marriage—this time to a very wealthy 
woman. 

Speaking of the Grafton Galleries, by the way, the idea 
of turning them into a dance club first originated in the 
mind of Bill Booker, an old friend of mine. It was he also 
who had started Rector’s Club and the Hammersmith 
Palais de Dance. An American gifted with a most fertile 
imagination and boundless energy, he had risen from the 
most humble origin entirely by his own efforts. At one 
time he owned “ The Frolics,” and later set going the 
Astoria Picture Palace and Dance Hall in Charing Cross 
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Road, in the premises where Crosse and Blackwell used 
formerly to make their jams. Booker made a lot of money 
out of this project, though he did not wait to see it a going 
concern, but took instead the Clover Club in Long Acre, 
which is now “Chez Henri.” In 1923 he promoted a 
cycling endurance race at Olympia. I lent him a consider- 
able sum of money for this venture, and lost every penny 
of it. Now Booker is busily promoting amusement parks 
in China ! 

One of my first members at the “43” was Jimmy 
White, but he had been coming there for quite a long 
while before I had the slightest notion of his identity. In 
fact, I never even troubled to ask his name until one night 
he cracked a joke with me. He suddenly said, “I don’t 
believe you know me, Mrs. Meyrick ?”’ And when I said 
I didn’t, he went on to burlesque a line out of La Boheme : 
“They call me Mimi, but my name is Jimmy White.” 
From that evening on we became firm friends, and I never 
used to meet him entering the club without inquiring, 
“And how is Mimi ?” 

As I got to know Jimmy White better I realised more 
and more fully what a truly remarkable character he was. 
He was a curious mixture of contradictions, even of dis- 
appointments. Rapier-keen as his wits were, there were 
times when he might have been mistaken for nothing more 
romantic than, say, a successful manufacturer of cotton 
goods or woollens. His clothes always gave the impression 
of having been put on “just anyhow.” But when some 
chance word fired his imagination you forgot all that, for 
then his whole face would light up and he would talk with 
positive brilliance. In the club he was as a rule a very 
quiet figure, yet he possessed a boastful streak that peeped 
forth at times. I have heard him remark, “ Many a man’s 
made a quick little packet from one of Jimmy’s unconsidered 
trifles dropped in conversation.” 
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Yes, Jimmy White was a strange compound. His strong, 
uncouth personality made a deep impression on everyone 
with whom he came into contact. For all his ruggedness 
he possessed charming ways and would speak freely of the 
operations he had in hand. Yet I never pierced through 
the armour of his character, never knew the real thoughts 
he was thinking under that arrogant forehead of his. I 
saw a great deal of Jimmy White right up till the time of 
his tragic death—of which more anon—but from first to 
last he remained an enigma. 

Lord Terrington and Sir Harold Reckitt were two whom 
I also numbered among my old friends. Sir Harold I had 
known since my first visit to London at the age of eighteen, 
when I had met him at his mother’s house in Prince’s 
Gate. He had then just come back from a voyage round 
the world, and made a great impression on my girlish mind 
with his high spirits and debonair manner. Very different 
was poor Lord Terrington. His face always wore a look 
of sadness and gloom, as though coming events were already 
revealed to his knowledge. I remember, too, the present 
Lady Terrington, who has stuck to her husband so nobly 
through all his trials. She was an exceptionally charming 
woman, and always so exquisitely dressed. 

Another very delightful—and mysterious—personage 
whom I entertained at the “ 43” at that early period was 
a dear old gentleman from Northern Africa. He always 
wore conventional Moslem attire, though the dictates of the 
Koran certainly did not avail to prevent him from drinking 
champagne, and I never smelt more aromatic cigars than 
those he habitually smoked. From some British officers 
who had run across him during their service in Egypt I 
learned that he was a perfect wizard of commerce, owning 
caravans that travelled into every part of Africa and having 


business interests which extended all over the Far East in 
addition. 
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This old Muhammadan held my interest whenever he 
put in an appearance. Night after night during his occa- 
sional stays in London he would sit at his table, immobile, 
inscrutable, smoking an apparently endless chain of his 
wonderful cigars. Only rarely did he bring anyone with 
him, and then his companions were as dark-skinned as 
himself. They would speak little, I noticed, but seemed 
absorbed in contemplation of the people around them and 
the dancers on the floor. 

I can only recollect one occasion on which I saw the least 
sign of emotion on this Oriental’s countenance. ‘That 
night he had with him two companions, both tall, bearded 
men of regal carriage. There suddenly arose a small 
commotion at their table, and I saw that they were all 
standing up and throwing searching glances about the floor 
in all directions. I sent an attendant at once to help them 
to look for the lost object, whatever it might be, but they 
refused his assistance, and thereupon I went over in person. 

“‘ Madam,” the old man told me, “I have just dropped 
aring. It is of no intrinsic value—it’s just a bronze one— 
but on no account must [ lose it.” 

Despite a lengthy search the missing trinket did not come 
to light. As I was returning to my office, however, I 
caught sight of a small object against the leg of a table 
some distance away. It was the lost ring—just a crudely 
fashioned affair of dark bronze, engraven with an arabic 
inscription. I have often since wondered what can have 
been the significance which rendered it so peculiarly 
valuable. The Muhammadans received it back with very 
little emotion considering their agitation previous to its 
recovery. But that it truly was of priceless value in their 
eyes was amply demonstrated next morning, when the 
post brought me a massive gold ring of Persian workman- 
ship, set with three gorgeous emeralds. There was no 
name or address enclosed in the packet, but simply a slip 
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of paper bearing the words, “A ring for a ring.” I could 
only guess at the implications of the whole odd incident, 
and I have been left guessing ever since. . . . 

Lord Torrington was among our earliest members, and 
I remember how he often used to speak about Lady 
Torrington, who had then just divorced him. He appeared 
to be feeling very bitter about it. After a time, however, 
he left London, and it is now many years since we have 
seen him. Lady Torrington became a member some years 
later. She had a most charming personality and was one 
of the kindest and most generous women I ever met. She 
always wanted to be paying for everything herself, and this 
good-natured habit made many undesirable people crowd 
round her on every possible occasion. It is difficult to 
think of her as dead: she always seemed so outstandingly 
full of vivacity and good spirits. . . 

The salient delight to me of night-club life was, as I 
have already emphasised, its constant surprises and con- 
trasts. You never knew what manner of man or woman 
would walk in next. In the main, the habitués were just 
well-to-do people out for a good time. There were 
exceptions, though—figures of tragedy, criminals, eccentrics 
—and of these I should like to tell in the course of the next 
chapter. 
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‘* ALL SORTS TO MAKE A WORLD... 


IT will come as a surprise to a great many readers, I have 
no doubt, to learn that in the early days of the “ 43” we 
served no intoxicants. I am speaking, of course, of the 
very earliest days of all, when we used to run subscription 
dances, for which an ex-naval officer and I sold ten-shilling 
tickets at a small office on the opposite side of the street. 
The tickets included food and drinks, but the latter were 
only of the non-alcoholic variety. 

Before long, however, in the natural course of events, 
the patrons of the subscription dances began to ask whether 
they could not have a glass of wine or a whisky and soda. 
It was obvious that if we wanted to keep our clientéle we 
should have to comply, so we began to supply something 
stronger than lemonade. Not having a licence, though, 
we gave the drinks away. No, I am not joking: for ten 
shillings we actually supplied people with sandwiches 
galore and whatever they asked for to drink ! 

Then one day the head waiter said to me, “ Madam, 
why don’t you sell your drinks and make something out of 
it, instead of all this philanthropy stuff? They would pay 
gladly.” And so it was done. And far from keeping 
people away from the club, it soon made us busier than 
ever. 

I said just now that we started by supplying food and 
drinks, but actually at the very beginning we did not even 
provide anything to eat. That was not for long, though, 
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for very soon an intelligent porter suggested that we ought 
to serve breakfasts if we wanted to keep our guests till 
really late. No sooner said than done! One morning we 
started providing bacon and eggs and kippers. We had 
twelve cups in the club, I think, and about as many plates. 
Nevertheless we served ninety-six breakfasts that morning. 
Just how it was done I cannot say, but I do remember that 
my daughter and everyone else concerned in the manage- 
ment lent a hand with the serving and washing up. 

The stage of our ambitions just described presented an 
amusing contrast, viewed in retrospect, with the point we 
had reached when our first lot of guests—the “ art” crowd 
—had finally given place to a more lucrative clientéle. 
But we were not so foolish as to allow the new conditions 
to tempt us into making excessive charges. Champagne 
was supplied at from 25s. to 35s. a bottle, whisky and soda 
at 1s. 6d. Suppers, for which we had the same facilities 
as any first-class restaurant, ranged from 3s. 6d. to 1os., 
and breakfasts were more or less on the same scale. The 
tips, of course, varied with the givers, but, speaking 
generally, they were on the generous side. I used to pay 
my waiters 5s. a week, but there was enormous competition 
to get engagements at the “ 43 ”’—not for the sake of the 
wages, I need hardly add, but for the sake of the gratuities 
that averaged [20 a week. 

I have said that our visitors included occasional figures 
of tragedy. Of these none was more tragic than Freda 
Kempton. Poor Freda! Was her death an accident? 
I can at least reveal now a fact which has never hitherto 
been publicly known—that she suffered the agonies of an 
unrequited love for a prominent married peer. I shall 
never forget Freda’s strained, white face as she made 
confession to me of her drug-curse and iis evet-Ancrersing, 
Thastery over her. Jt will be remembered that with her 
case was associated the name of the sinister Brilliant Chang. 
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In the tragic category, too, we must place the story of 
May, one of our first dance hostesses. A pretty, fair-haired 
girl, she had married a soldier during the War, and when 
he came home blinded for life she had had to find some 
way of supporting them both. She came to me asking for 
work, and after hearing her piteous story I was only too 
glad to help her. Though badly dressed and less smart 
than the majority of our girls, May was universally liked. 

One evening she left us early, saying she had another 
appointment. In the early morning, however, just as we 
were closing the club, we heard violent banging on the 
street door. I hurried to open it. “‘ Oh, do let me in!” 
May’s voice cried, and she nearly fell against me when the 
door was opened. ‘Shut it quick, quick, Mrs. Meyrick ! ” 
the poor child implored. ‘“ He’s after me! He’s trying 
to murder me!” And with that she fainted into my arms. 

When she regained consciousness she told me that she 
had been having supper at the Criterion Restaurant with 
a man friend, a musician, and that afterwards he had 
taken her for a taxi-drive in Regent’s Park. Suddenly he 
had seemed to go mad, seizing her by the throat—had in 
fact tried to strangle her, and would probably have succeeded 
had not her screams attracted the attention of the driver, 
who promptly stopped the taxi, whereupon poor May 
jumped out and rushed to me for protection. The man 
had followed her and was now standing outside, hammering 
on the door at intervals. I got him inside and talked to 
him, and eventually they patched up their quarrel and he 
went peaceably away. But my intervention did no more 
than defer the unfortunate girl’s fate for a little while. By 
an eerie coincidence she met her death by strangling the 
very next day at the hands of her own blind husband. I 
was shocked and grieved beyond words, for it was on my 
earnest advice that she had returned to him. At that time, 
of course, I knew nothing of the inner side of their marriage, 
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and thought I was acting for the best in recommending 
her to go back to her blinded hero. 

@Brilliant Chang, the Chinese whom I mentioned above 
in connection with poor Freda Kempton, was one of the 
most unscrupulous characters of post-war London. His 
snake-like eyes and powerful personality used to fascinate 
nearly all the women he met—and all too often to their 
downfall. His was undoubtedly the master-mind behind 
the drug traffic in England, and I have always believed 
that he was deeply involved in the traffic over a great part 
of the world. 

My first meeting with Chang took place soon after I 
had opened the “ 43.” He used frequently to come to the 
door of the club to ask for girls with whom he was on 
friendly terms. He was always studiously polite to me, 
and at that stage I knew nothing whatever against his 
character, yet invariably there was something about him 
which seemed to warn me of danger. Acting merely on 
this instinct, I took good care that he never crossed our 
threshold. He had a restaurant in Regent Street to which 
he used to invite girls of the club to supper. Before long 
I could not help noticing that whenever my girls came back 
from these little excursions to Chang’s place they showed 
signs of some queer nervous excitement. It did not take 
me long to deduce that he had been supplying them with 
drugs in some form or another. The moment I realised 
this I forbade all young women whom I suspected of 
association with Chang ever to see him again, on penalty 
of being barred from my club. 

For a time all went well—or at all events seemed to go 
well. Soon, however, Brilliant Chang opened a small 
restaurant almost opposite the “ 43,” and thereafter it 
became doubly difficult to keep a check on his evil influence. 
Eventually I discovered beyond all doubt that certain of 
the girls I had warned were paying secret visits to Chang’s 
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place, and then I had no alternative but to forbid them my 
club. 

One night I caught a dope-peddler plying his loathsollde 
trade inside the “ 43.” No sooner had I realised his game 
than I quietly called the attendants and had him flung into 
the street. He never came again. I have every reason to 
believe he was working in the employment of Brilliant 
Chang. 

There was one cabaret in the West End, not far from 
Bond Street, where I fairly often used to drop in for an 
hour or so. Originally this place was run on very exclusive 
lines, but in the course of time the foreign element began 
to show itself more and more markedly, and eventually 
the cabaret became a favourite resort of Chinese and other 
coloured men. Among the most frequent visitors was 
Brilliant Chang, who always arrived accompanied by pretty 
English girls. For these companions he used to buy 
quantities of champagne, but I do not remember ever 
seeing him touch it himself. 

One night when Chang was present the lights suddenly 
went out. This was a common enough occurrence in 
night-clubs, of course, and I imagined, like everybody 
else, that it was just a “novelty.” The band went on 
playing, and the guests continued to dance by the light of 
a couple of emergency lamps. Then of a sudden the lights 
went on again, and the sight that met our gaze was an 
astonishing one. Standing near the door were three men 
of foreign appearance, two of whom carried valises, while the 
third, who seemed to be the leader, held a pistol in his hand. 

We all still thought the affair was a “novelty.” The 
appearance of the “ bandits ’—servants of the club, we 
supposed—was hailed with yells of delight, and a crowd 
of tipsy young men surged round them with mock entreaties 
to “go easy with the shooting.” At this point the leader 
abruptly snapped out, “ Get back, you fools! This isn’t 
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a kids’ party, and the gun’s loaded.”’ His words were 
followed by dead silence, only broken by a semi-amused 
7 from Brilliant Chang: ‘‘ Say, mister, is this a real 
hold-up?” He was given one look, then completely 
ignored. ‘All you men get on one side while I search 
the women,” the leader commanded. 

Things now looked serious, but Chang had noticed a 
fact which had escaped the rest of us. “‘ Why don’t we 
hit this feller with a bottle or something ? ” he whispered. 
“Look at him shaking! Why, he’s afraid of us!” I 
glanced quickly at the leader of the robbers and, sure 
enough, the Chinese was right. The hand which held the 
revolver was trembling visibly. 

The two men with valises, meanwhile, were busily 
engaged in relieving the women of their valuables. Chang 
watched the process with growing impatience. ‘“* Aren’t 
we going to do anything about it?” he muttered to a 
young Englishman who stood between him and myself. 
“We're acting like a lot of kids, Johnny.” 

“ All very well,” replied “ Johnny,” “ but supposing he 
starts shooting ?”’ 

“There’s a glass ash-tray behind you,” was Chang’s 
whispered answer. 

The other—he was the son of a famous ironfounder— 
groped nervously behind him, found the glass receptacle 
and flung it wildly at the electric light. It missed, but 
nevertheless it achieved its purpose, for the man with the 
gun was startled right out of his composure, and two 
youngsters in the crowd took advantage of the confusion 
to trip up one of his subordinates. The other “ bagman ” 
ceased collecting and ran back towards his leader, who 
shouted furiously to the two assailants to leave go of his 
henchman. 

“Come on, let’s go for him! His gun isn’t loaded ! ” 
yelled Chang, heading a rush for the man with the pistol. 
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The latter turned to fly, but was brought with a smart 
“ Rugger ” tackle to the floor, where his fellow-desperadoes 
quickly joined him. Chang’s instinct had not betrfPed 
him; the lethal weapon proved on examination to be a 
perfectly harmless affair only made to fire blank cartridge. 

The manager was all for sending for the police, but this 
the undergraduate element in the club would not allow. 
It would be a pity to spoil the reputation of the place, they 
suggested : why not execute summary judgment ? 

No sooner said than done. The three bandits—by this 
time heartily wishing, no doubt, that they had chosen the 
narrow path of rectitude—were stripped to the waist and 
made to run the gauntlet of all the male members of the 
club, armed with knotted scarves and towels. They were 
_ then thrown into the street by the doormen, and the chef 
wped them on their way with a bucket of slops from the 
kitchen. Chang, of course, was the hero of the evening, 
but he was very sarcastic about the whole affair. He declared 
that the thieves were mere amateurs, who would never 
have got away with their “ stunt ”’ for five minutes anywhere 
except in a night-club. 

It would be at approximately the same period that we 
were treated to a very dramatic incident at the “ 43,” 
though of quite a different sort. 

This was the year of the Irish unrest. Many of our 
members were Irish, some of them loyalists, some Sinn 
Feiners. Naturally enough there were frequent squabbles 
between partisans of the two sides A party of Black-and- 
Tans would come rushing in and lose no time in picking 
a quarrel with a few equally enthusiastic representatives of 
the opposite camp, and vice versa. Irishmen were con- 
tinually having to be thrown out. ... Soon we grew 
cautious and would only allow one side in at a time. If 
the Black-and-Tans came along first, it was their evening, 
but if the Sinn Feinergmrrived earlier it was theirs. 
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One evening a large party of Irish came in, the leader 
of whom ordered drinks all round. There was a great 
déal of noise and laughter, and I felt that there was an 
undercurrent of intense emotional excitement. The party 
did not stay long, and not till afterwards did I learn that 
these were the identical men who had just stolen the rifles 
from Chelsea Barracks, and that the purloined fire-arms 
were actually standing outside the club the whole time the 
party was there. Just imagine our feelings if we had 
known ! 

There was another strange episode, too, in connection 
with the Irish troubles. Two Irishmen one night got into 
conversation at the bar with a young friend of ours, and 
after a while they remarked that they had a job going for 
a likely young fellow such as himself. They then took him,, 
upstairs to a private room, showed him their revolvers agg 
confided that they were under orders to shoot a cert 
famous officer the next day. They needed another man to 
help, so would he join them? ‘There would be a useful 
sum by way of reward, they added. .. . 

Our poor young friend answered bravely that he would 
have nothing whatever to do with the affair, and the moment 
he could get away he came straight to me with the whole 
tale. It did not take us long to decide that the matter must 
not be allowed to rest like that; it seemed to me that it 
was our plain duty to try to find out who the officer was, 
in order that he might be warned. Acting on my advice, 
therefore, the youngster went back and said he had changed 
his mind ; he was ready to fall in with their plans if they 
gave him more particulars. But the Irishmen had grown 
wary ; they said that they, too, had changed their minds. 
. . . When they left the club I had them followed. They 
vanished in a crowded street, however, so then, in despera- 
tion, I got the boy to warn the police. 

I am sorry to have to disappoint my readers with an 
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anticlimax, but the dull truth is that nothing more happened 
—not even an attempt at an assassination. I have often 
wondered whether the whole affair was an elaborate joke, 
or whether perhaps the men realised that they had been 
given away. 

One of the weirdest people who patronised the “ 43 ” 
in those days—and there were many of the eccentric sort— 
was a certain man who, when a certain stage of the evening 
had been reached, always would insist upon wearing a 
tea-pot on his head. As may be imagined, breakages were 
of frequent occurrence, but we used to keep him supplied 
with his favourite head-gear without making any charge 
for replacements. 

On one memorable night this peculiar person—he was 
the younger son of a titled man well known in politics— 
developed a new form of eccentricity. Coming to the club 
in an ordinary lounge suit, he insisted on wearing a bowler 
hat, even when sitting at a table. My daughter and I 
thought this conduct strange, to say the least of it, and we 
suggested to him that it would be more in accordance with 
good manners to take his hat off. But no, he was going to 
wear his hat, and that was all there was to it... . 

Now there was one dancing hostess who was a special 
favourite with this man, and presently she went over to 
sit at his table. All of a sudden my daughter, who happened 
to be attending to something in the office, heard a terrible 
shriek. Rushing out, she found the dancing hostess 
almost on the point of fainting, and a moment later she was 
not far removed from fainting herself. The young man 
had at last removed his bowler hat, and curled up inside 
it was—a snake! Of course, the creature was of a quite 
innocuous variety, but one can sympathise none the less 
with his companion’s emotions when she beheld the 
reptile lazily uncoiling itself and poking up its head to take 
a look at the celebrated ‘‘ 43” ! 
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The owner brought his pet to the club on more than 
one subsequent occasion, but everyone else gave him a 
wide berth, and in the end we had to convey to him 
that in future we should prefer the serpent’s room to its 
company. 

Another odd person who frequented the “43” very 
regularly was the son of a South American millionaire. 
He had met my eldest daughter some time previously at 
our home in Brighton, and on the occasion of his first 
appearance at the club he made it very plain that he imagined 
himself madly in love with her. There was no particular 
harm in that, but the man did become a nuisance when he 
expected my daughter to sit and talk to him for hours on 
end. She was assisting most actively in the running of the 
club ; there were a thousand and one things always claiming 
her attention. He could not be brought to see the matter 
in that light, though. According to his ideas the honour 
he did the “43” by patronising it constituted an ample 
right for him to monopolise May’s time. .. . 

There came a dreadful evening when this self-centred 
person actually burst into tears because my daughter “ was 
cold to him, did not return his passionate admiration.” 
Now a night-club is certainly no place for weeping ; people 
go there to laugh and enjoy themselves. Filled with a very 
proper disapproval, therefore, of one who mingled a copious 
flow of tears with the champagne in his glass, the head 
waiter approached and suggested that it was time he went 
home. The lover’s grief then turned to rage, and there was 
a fearful scene before he could be prevailed upon to depart. 
He left in the end, however, and that was the last we ever 
saw of him. 

The story I have just related reminds me, by the way, 
of another curious courtship experienced by one of my 
daughters at the “43.” In this case the suitor was an 
impostor masquerading as the Marquis of Anglesey ! 
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Truly it takes all sorts to make a night-club, just as it 
does to make a world, and I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to my long night-club experience for the opportunities it 
has afforded me of studying my fellow men and women 
in all aspects and from all angles. How many people can 
claim to have had intimate acquaintance with Royalty ? 
With gangsters ? With the darlings of the stage? With 
notorious murderers ...? All those types I have known 
as the general public never can hope to know them—with 
the trappings of fame or notoriety stripped from the 
essential humanity beneath. 

On more than one occasion we had visits from Mac- 
Cartney, the spy. In those days he had lots of money, 
inherited, I believe, from his father, who had held interests 
in the tramways of Malta. MacCartney often used to 
come and dance at our club with a woman friend. He 
seemed to be on terms of intimacy with all ‘the best 
people,” and on one occasion, when he had requested me 
to allow him the use of my office telephone, I overheard a 
snatch of his conversation with a leading member of a 
certain foreign Royal family. 

Later on, it seems, he lost the greater part of his money, 
and eventually he fell to the point of fraternising with all 
kinds of riff-raff. The end came in 1928, it will be 
remembered, when he was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. However great his misdeeds, I feel sorry for him, 
because I know only too well from personal experience 
how a “live” personality chafes at prison restrictions. .. . 


V 
THE 43'S FIRST RAID 


I MENTIONED in the last chapter that my wide acquain- 
tance even embraced notorious murderers, and in one case 
at least I met the murderer on the very night preceding the 
committal of his crime. The man was Ronald True, and 
within twenty-four hours of our encounter poor Olive 
Young had met a terrible death at his hands. . . . In the 
early part of that evening when he visited the “ 43” he 
laughed and joked without cessation, and was the very life 
and soul of his party. Several people made comments to 
me on the subject of his conspicuous gaiety, and at one 
period of the evening he and his friends came into my 
office to tell me what a wonderful time they were having. 
“ Let’s have plenty more nights like this down here!” 
True exclaimed. Poor fellow, little did he know the mad 
act he was so soon to perpetrate. 

Yet my instinct, trained by long experience of mental 
cases, told me beyond all doubt that there was something 
essentially ‘“ wrong” with Ronald True; the moment I 
set eyes on him I said to myself, ‘‘ That man is insane,” 
and even before that night was out my feeling was to 
receive startling confirmation. 

We were particularly busy at the “ 43” that evening, 
or the incident I am about to relate might never have 
happened. Had I been able to get a good look at him 
when he first appeared at the door I should probably 
never have admitted him. 

63 
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However, he did gain admittance, and, as I have stated, 
he stood out from all the company by reason of his 
uproarious high spirits. After his visit to my office I kept 
an eye on him, and soon I noticed a remarkable change in 
his demeanour. He sat with blazing eyes, giving mono- 
syllabic answers to the friend who had brought him as 
guest. He cast furtive glances about him, scowled whenever 
he was addressed, and kept grimacing at people who came 
anywhere near him. Whenever any of the dancers got in 
his way he literally snarled at them, and once he was on 
the very verge of assaulting a man whom he imagined to 
have made some disparaging remark to him. As a matter 
of fact the man had not spoken to him at all, but True was 
only calmed down with the utmost difficulty. 

The climax of all this unpleasantness came when some 
dancer knocked against him in passing. ‘True let out a 
furious yell and seized the luckless man by the scruff of the 
neck. The victim was an undersized little fellow; he 
trembled in that savage grasp and sobbed like a frightened 
child. Just as True was preparing to smash his fist 
into the other’s face I rushed across, calling to him to 
stop. ... 

True turned on me like a tiger, and if ever I saw madness 
burn in a fellow-human’s eyes it was then. However, my 
many dealings with deranged people at Brighton had taught 
me to stand my ground, so I seized him by the coat-lapels 
and ordered him not to be such an idiot. Then began a 
terrible battle of wills. Now was the test of the hypnotic 
skill I had acquired with such pains. True was still clutch- 
ing the terrified young man, but it might be my turn any 
moment. . . . The strain of the ordeal made me feel sick, 
I was afraid I might faint... . 

Suddenly the cowering youth made a desperate effort 
and tore himself loose from the madman’s clutch, leaving 
his collar and tie behind. This was my chance and I took 
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it. Putting into my gaze every ounce of mental force I 
could muster, I caught True’s eyes and held them. 
Gradually, minute by minute, I established a greater and 
greater ascendancy, striving all the while to subdue the 
demon of insanity that raged in his brain. I felt the 
perspiration start out on my forehead, and I could see 
that True’s mental agony was equal to my own... . 

At long last—it seemed a veritable eternity !—he became 
passive. When that stage was reached I began to talk to 
him, endeavouring to convince him—quite quietly, but 
with perfect firmness—that such conduct was impossible 
in a public place. Then I spoke of his mother, appealing 
to him for her sake. And as I talked on the madness 
slowly ebbed from his eyes. . . . 

The young man he had attacked was still sobbing and 
giggling hysterically. Catching the sound, True turned as 
white as a sheet. With an air of utter bewilderment he 
gazed round at the scared onlookers. It was quite evident 
that he had no idea at all of the scene in which he had just 
figured. Yet he must have realised in a vague, disordered 
sort of way that he had done wrong, for almost at once he 
got to his feet with an incoherent apology and walked 
straight out of the club, hatless. . . . 

No sooner had he vanished through the doorway than I 
collapsed, while the reaction of the club members, for the 
most part, took the form of hysterical joking about the 
occurrence. But the youth who had been in Ronald True’s 
mad clutches was not disposed to laugh. He crossed over 
to me with a sheepish air and apologised for his own 
spineless conduct. ‘‘I was never nearer to death, Mrs. 
Meyrick,” he concluded. ‘ You’ve saved my life. He 
meant murder.” 

“TI know he did,” was my answer, “ but a case of that 
sort is like clay in the hands of anyone with mental 
experience,” 
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That was all bravado, though; True had been anything 
but “clay”’ in my hands. I need scarcely add that the 
club guests were loud in their congratulations, but I was 
not in the mood for glory. My one thought was to make 
sure that such a thing should never occur again, and I 
warned the man who had introduced True to the club not 
to repeat his invitation. As fate willed it, that warning 
was quite unnecessary, for a day later all England was 
reading with horror of True’s dreadful crime. 

It is common knowledge, of course, that Ronald True is 
the son of a woman of title, but only a very few people 
know her identity. What astonishment there would be if 
I revealed her name ! 

About the time I am writing of we used to see a good 
deal of Pat Somerset at the “ 43.” His height, his blond 
good looks and his excellent dancing are the qualities I 
chiefly remember him by. This was the time of his rupture 
with Margaret Bannerman. 

A more cheerful figure of the same period was that of 
the Honourable Rupert Keppel, who used to come in with 
Captain Booker Milbanke, the adjutant of the Coldstream 
Guards. One night, when Captain Keppel was sitting 
with one of my daughters, a man suddenly rushed up to 
them and exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you know the place is raided ? ” 
Captain Keppel kept quite cool, but my poor little girl 
began to cry and wanted to dash off to my assistance. The 
man who had brought the news turned out to be a police 
officer. At first he refused to let either of them move, but 
after they had given their names he allowed them to go. 
They both immediately rushed into the office to offer me 
their help. 

This was in February, 1922, some three months after 
the opening of the “ 43 ” and not long after we had started 
to sell our drinks instead of making a present of them. I 
may as well admit right away that I knew all about that 
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raid before ever it happened. Nor did I receive my warning 
from that “elaborate system of espionage” with which 
sensation-loving people have quite erroneously credited me, 
but from a certain highly respected ornament of the British 
peerage ! 

We used at that period to sell drinks only in the small 
office just inside the front door. I was sitting there at 
about ten o’clock when the door burst open to admit a 
well-known peer. 

“The police are all out from Marlborough Street, 
Mrs. Meyrick ! ” he announced. 

To this day I am amazed at the stupidity 1 showed then. 
I completely failed to grasp the significance of his message. 

‘* Are they ?”” I answered foolishly. “‘ What a cold night 
for them to be out!” 

However, it did not take his Lordship long to enlighten 
me, and the moment I realised what was afoot I gave 
strict injunctions that no drink whatever was to be sold 
after hours. For a long time nothing happened. Then, 
at about 2 a.m., two young men approached me and begged 
to be allowed a drink. Weakening under their entreaties, 
I took them into the office to see what could be done about 
We oe 
A few minutes later there came a scuffling noise outside 
—a sound only too familiar to my ears in those days of 
gangster terrorism. I made sure it was the hooligans at it 
again, and rushed to the door calling out to my staff, “ Oh, 
those roughs! This is getting a little too much!” 

But this time it was not the roughs. It was a party of 
police officers, led by that same Sergeant Goddard whose 
name has since become so familiar to all and sundry. . . . 

Without ceremony they pushed past me into the office, 
and there an inspector read out to me a warrant of which 
I understood not a single word. This formality over, they 
passed on into the club and proceeded to take the names 
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and addresses of everyone present with what I considered 
a great deal of quite unnecessary rudeness. 

I had anticipated that this would end the affair for the 
time being, but I was wrong. To my indignation and 
astonishment we were packed off to Vine Street Police 
Station. There, uncomfortable and dejected, we had to 
wait about for hours in the cold, dreary building while 
arrangements were made for bail. 

On our return to the ‘“‘ 43” we were surprised to find the 
place crowded with people who had come in since the raid 
and were intent on making a night of it. Somehow, though, 
we found it quite impossible to fall in with their mood, and 
before long we closed down for the night. 

The sequel to the visit of Sergeant Goddard and his 
merry men came on the following Monday, when I appeared 
at Bow Street and was fined £300 and costs. At that time 
I was more or less penniless, but Sir Charles Biron permitted 
me to pay off the amount by instalments. It was not 
pleasant, never knowing from one week to the next whether 
I might not find myself in prison. 

It was a very long time after that experience before I 
ventured to start selling drink again, and I seriously doubt 
whether I ever should have recommenced had I not heard 
that other clubs were doing it. But naturally enough I 
realised that I should not keep my members for long if 
they were unable to get alcoholic refreshment at the “ 43 ” 
and yet could procure it elsewhere. . . . 

Following this misadventure, by the way, the name of 
my club underwent an alteration, becoming “ Proctor’s.” 
In time to come such changes—dictated by policy— 
became not infrequent ; but in the hearts of all its patrons, 
and on their lips, the good old place remained always the 
“ 43,” and it is by that name I shall continue to refer to 
it, though chronicling its various temporary appellations 
en passant. 
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The “ 43” continued to draw such crowds that after it 
had been running a little more than a year we made up 
our minds to extend our scope by opening another club, 
for not infrequently customers would leave, complaining 
that there was no room either to dance or to dine. The 
premises we chose were in Newman Street, and before we 
started with our preparations they looked no less un- 
promising than the rat-haunted cellar in Gerrard Street 
had done. You are to picture a large hall, entirely out of 
repair, surmounted by a lofty glass roof, and with long 
galleries high up near the ceiling: all this reached, more- 
over, by a lengthy, narrow entrance-passage that even at 
the best of times never could be anything but gloomy and 
oppressive. The floors, like those of the Gerrard Street 
premises when first I saw them, were terribly damp, and 
there was no electric light laid on. There was also the 
rather disquieting circumstance that the place had originally 
been a church. Nobody could call me superstitious, I 
hope, but the ancient belief that a place of worship converted 
to any other use will never prosper has been strangely borne 
out by the stories of two London theatres I could mention, 
and it is a fact—though doubtless only by coincidence— 
that our club in Newman Street provided yet another 
illustration of the maxim’s truth. . . . My first impulse, 
when some friends took me to inspect these premises, was 
to refuse to take them. I allowed myself to be persuaded, 
however, against my better judgment, into taking a short 
lease, and many a time afterwards did I most heartily wish 
that instead I had obeyed my own instinct. 

The decorators were called in, and quite soon the big, 
repellant hall began to take on a different aspect. When 
once you set your mind to it, it is wonderful what a trans- 
formation can be effected even with the most unpromising 
material. By the time I had spent on renovations and 
decorations most of the money that I had made out of the 
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** 43,” the place began to look quite presentable. I never 
got to like it though from first to last. In the first place, 
it was only when the club was absolutely crowded out that 
there was any genuine life and gaiety ; at other times the 
atmosphere was funereally dull and gloomy. Moreover, 
misfortune relentlessly pursued me here. No sooner had 
we opened than the place was raided, and only a few 
months later it suffered another visitation. What could 
we do though except sell drinks? Every other club in 
the neighbourhood was doing so without concealment ; if 
I did not follow suit I should be forced to close my doors. 
But, alas! I did not know the ropes in those early days. 
The other clubs were not raided until years later, when 
new officials came into power. Naturally enough their 
proprietors smiled at my repeated strokes of bad luck... ! 

We opened in February, 1923, under the title of the 
“Folies Bergeres Club.” And what a night it was! 
Crowds of the “ 43” habitués flocked to Newman Street 
for the occasion. A licence had been applied for, and there 
was every reason to believe it would be granted. Knowing 
that this was so, one of our waiters took it upon himself to 
serve drinks to the crowd that opening night. They were 
not sold, but were in the nature of “ bumper ” glasses to 
drink to the new club’s success. Even so, the waiter had, 
of course, no business to do such a thing, and I should not 
have allowed it had I known. 

As luck would have it, a member of the staff chanced to 
be carrying a trayful of drinks to one of the tables just at 
the very moment when a police inspector strolled in to take 
a look round. This incident happened in the middle of 
the cabaret and, as can be imagined, caused a sensation. 
The inspector and the officers who accompanied him went 
about their work very quietly and courteously, while, as 
matters turned out, we were allowed to carry on, and in 
due course we received our licence. 
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One of the gayest figures to be seen at the “ Folies 
Bergéres ’’ was poor Pat Guthrie, who, it will be remem- 
bered, died by his own hand in 1932. I remember him as 
constantly dancing with the first Lady Tweesdale, and 
helping her sometimes to give away the prizes at our gala 
dances. He was invariably light-hearted and brimming 
over with good spirits; one could never have believed in 
those days that he would some day fall a prey to melancholia. 
His brother David, too, was often with us. He would 
come marching in with a whole crowd of young men from 
the Bachelors’ Club—Teddy Jessel, Neil Chaplin, Arthur 
Malet, and many another who has now become the model 
of a staid and well-conducted old benedict. 

We had not been going a month at the “‘ Folies Bergéres ” 
before a most unfortunate thing happened, for Sir Hugh 
Ripley, while dancing with one of my daughters, slipped 
and broke his leg. He was carried by the waiters to a sofa, 
and a Harley Street doctor was telephoned for, who arrived 
within a few minutes, accompanied by several nurses. 
Poor Sir Hugh was laid up for months in a nursing home, 
but the moment he was well again he came back to the 
‘* Folies Bergéres ” and danced again. 

Before long came trouble of another sort. We had 
engaged a band at {150 a week. One evening, after playing 
for about half an hour, they suddenly stopped and refused 
to continue. Of course, I went to the leader and asked 
what was wrong. 

“My band cannot and will not play longer for £150 
a week,” he said. ‘‘ We want {50 a week more, and we're 
not playing till we get it. If you won't pay it we shall 
walk out.” 

I tried to reason with them, but it was useless. They 
had the whip hand, for a night-club without a band is no 
night-club at all, and the odds were that if the musicians 
once departed our members, too, would leave and probably 
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J suppose, for she and the boxer formed the absolutely 
ideal dancing partnership and were the attraction of all 
eyes. And her revenge, too; “ Babe” Barnato, who was 
the party’s host, must have felt sufficiently mortified. 

Not long after the Newman Street club’s blossoming 
forth again as the “ New Follies” it was the scene of 
something of an adventure for my eldest daughter. One 
night, after the club had closed, she started off for the “ 43 ” 
to pick me up and accompany me home. Suddenly 
recollecting that she had been asked to fetch some oysters, 
however, she turned back, unlocked the “‘ New Follies ” 
door and went in. Groping her way along a dark passage, 
she caught a sound of movement, so ran out again and 
fetched a couple of policemen. On exploring the place 
they found nobody there, but they did discover all the 
club silver packed into a sack ready to be carried off! 
Presumably May’s footsteps had disturbed the burglar in 
the very nick of time. 

Another curious incident which befell my daughter at 
the “New Follies” had its roots in her school-days. 
There had been a girl in her form there who, on the strength 
of possessing very wealthy parents, had put on snobbish 
airs and endeavoured to lord it over her school-fellows. 
My daughter May, who showed quite plainly that she was 
not impressed, had been this girl’s béte noire. The years 
passed, and on a fateful night there came to the “ New 
Follies” a man accompanied by a feminine companion. 
The man presented the card of a member and, as that 
member happened to be inside, was duly admitted, my 
daughter turning away from the door to inform the member 
just as the girl stepped out of the taxi. 

An hour or so later our head waiter came to May in the 
office and said that the man who had entered on his friend’s 
card had missed his gold cigarette-case and was making 
violent accusations against the girl who had arrived at the 
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club with him. My daughter went over to the couple’s 
table to investigate, and who should the man’s companion 
turn out to be but the very girl who had been so extremely 
“up-stage and county ” at school! But the change in her 
appearance since those days was deplorable. In a few 
short years she had coarsened terribly. Her eyes were 
lustreless, her once proud mouth sagged weakly. She was 
none too sober. 

The man launched out at once into a long story accusing 
the girl of having stolen his cigarette-case, to which my 
daughter, of course, replied that all this had nothing to do 
with the club, since there was nothing to show the case 
had been taken while on our premises. 

Then suddenly the girl sat up and stared hard at my 
daughter. 

“My God! May Meyrick!” she exclaimed. ‘I know 
you. You were at school with me. Look here, I must 
speak to you alone.” 

May took her to the office, and out came the whole 
wretched business. The girl’s people had lost their money, 
so she had come to Town and got a job as a mannequin. 
Then, wanting a “ good time” but lacking the means to 
procure it, she had started to make acquaintance with men 
about the West-End when leaving the showrooms. The 
old, old story. . . . This particular man had taken her out 
at a juncture when she was at her wits’ end to find her 
week’s rent—nothing left to pawn. . . . Yes, it was quite 
true that she: had his cigarette-case. But she hadn’t stolen 
it; she had been admiring it, and he had said she could 
have it... . 

She broke down and cried bitterly. There was no 
arrogance in her now, at all events. 

My daughter did the only thing possible. She went, 
back to the man and told him that if he would leave the 
club immediately he should have his cigarette-case back. 
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She did not trouble to repeat the story about his having 
given it to the girl. Five minutes later he departed—with 
his property. As for the girl, it is not necessary to go into 
any details, but perhaps I may be permitted to say that for 
a little while at any rate life was made a trifle easier for her, 
and it is pleasant to add that she managed to pull herself 
together again. I have given the story at some length as 
an interesting human document. 

For a few months during 1923 I leased Lady Hawtrey’s 
house in Hertford Street, and there I had a somewhat 
eerie experience. Most of the reception-rooms were big 
and lofty, yet there was something rather aloof and for- 
bidding about them, The whole house, in fact, struck one 
as being cold and inhospitable—the very reverse of its 
owners. There was, however, one smaller room leading 
from the hall, which we all agreed was the cosiest and most 
comfortable spot in the place, and with one accord we would 
forgather in it. On one side of the room there was a large 
divan. Some of us would sit on that, others round the huge 
fireplace. But even there we were never really at ease. 
Strange as it may seem, none of us could ever sit there for 
any length of time. A restlessness would steal over us, and 
one by one we would make some excuse and leave. 

A little time before the expiration of our lease I gave up 
my bedroom to a guest, and turned this small sitting-room 
into my sleeping apartment. But there was little rest there 
for me. I would come home absolutely tired out and fall 
asleep at once, but it was always an absolute certainty that 
between midnight and one o’clock I should start awake, 
as though roused by some movement in the room; and 
there I would lie, overcome by a weird feeling that there 
was someone there in the darkness close at hand. So 
strong was this sensation that on the first night of my 


transter to that room J actually called out asking who was 
there... . 
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When I had slept there for three nights I felt that I 
could endure the thing no longer. For no matter how 
resolutely I struggled with myself, no matter how often 
I called myself a fool and repeated my conviction that the 
whole affair was pure imagination, I still woke each night 
at the same hour, convinced that I had heard the same 
slight stirring, oppressed by the same weird feeling of 
some ghostly presence hovering around me. I left the house 
and took rooms in a neighbouring hotel... . 

Some years later a boy friend of ours came to a party at 
our house in Park Square. He mentioned quite casually 
that his family had just left this same house in Hertford 
Street. ‘‘ Which was your room ?’”’ I asked him. ‘“ Well,” 
he answered, “at first I slept in a small room downstairs, 
but I had to leave it and go up to the garrets. I simply 
couldn’t get any sleep where I was. I always had a queer 
feeling that there was someone in the room—some shadowy 
form, quite close to me.” 

I give these incidents without comment, except to add 
that we afterwards learned that poor old Sir Charles 
Hawtrey had died in that room, on the divan. . 


VI 
NIGHT-CLUBS AND NIGHT-CLUBS 


IN the last chapter I wrote of a night of nights at the 
‘“* New Follies,” and now I must tell of another which we 
enjoyed at the “43” at about the same period. On this 
occasion though the star event of the evening was one 
entirely unrehearsed—one of those occurrences which 
become doubly effective by reason of the element of 
surprise. 

It was a crowded night. I was called upstairs for some 
reason or other, and in the lobby I encountered Jimmy 
White. At once I noticed a glint of devilment in his 
eye. 

‘““[’m bringing some friends in, Mrs. Meyrick,” he 
announced. 

“Sorry, Jimmy, but there’s no room,” I told him. 
“How many ?”’ 

“Oh, just a few. We'll manage all right.” 

“Where are they, then ?”’ I asked. 

With a chuckle he pointed through the doorway into the 
street. I went to the door and looked out. There were six 
huge Daimlers drawn up against the curb, one behind the 
other like the coaches of a train. 

“Come on, girls, before you get locked out!” Jimmy 
called. 

Then out they poured in a human avalanche—a regular 
crowd of beautiful, shapely girls, all dressed to perfection 
and bubbling over with high spirits. 

78 
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“What on earth ...?” I gasped. “Is this another 
raid, Jimmy White ?” 

“Not the sort you mean,” he laughed back. “ Just the 
beauty chorus from the new show I’m financing. Thought 
I might as well give ’em a treat and help your gala night 
along at the same time. . . . Twenty-five of ’em! Ain't 
they beauties, Mrs. Meyrick ? ” 

“ But we’re full up,” I objected. “‘ We can’t possibly 
get any more people in.” 

“Oh, yes you can. All you need is a few more tables. 
I’ll look after that.”” He turned to the girls. ‘ Downstairs 
with you, girls,” he directed, ‘‘ and stay near the band till 
I get you fixed up.” 

That was Jimmy White all over—sweeping all difficulties 
out of his way and carrying the situation with a high hand. 
In a matter of seconds he had collected half a dozen 
volunteers eager to assist in the quest for tables and chairs, 
and in what seemed a miraculously short time he had 
cajoled a sufficiency of these out of the proprietors of various 
neighbouring Italian cafés, whom he roused from their 
beds without the least compunction. It must have been 
an intriguing spectacle for belated wayfarers in Gerrard 
Street to see the shirt-fronted swashbucklers returning in 
triumph with their spoils of marble-topped tables and odd 
chairs. 

No words of mine can do justice to the spirit of hilarity 
that spread through the club following the advent of Jimmy 
and his merry maids. Previously there had been a shortage 
of girls and dancing partners, but now there was a glut. 
It was abundantly evident to me that we were in for a very 
late night, and my prediction was justified. Champagne 
seemed to come from nowhere ; bottle after bottle popped 
and case after case was emptied. 

Jimmy White, as I have indicated elsewhere, was a man 
of strange contrasts. Ordinarily he was a distinctly cautious 
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spender, but when he did set out to create an impression 
he spread himself with a vengeance. The night I am 
describing was jus night. There were drinks all round 
at his expense, and he had all the girls presented with 153s. 
boxes of chocolates and the various dainty French novelties 
which we used to stock at {1 apiece. That night cost 
Jimmy more than £400, but he declared it had been well 
worth the money |! 

In September of that year we had the misfortune to be 
raided at the “‘ New Follies,” and once more I had to pay 
a fine. This time we re-opened the Newman Street club 
as the “ Broadway,” and, as on the occasion of its last 
change of name, the place was packed every night. All the 
big spenders in London and the cream of the Society world 
came thronging to have a look at Mrs. Meyrick’s newest 
undertaking. 

Ruby Miller used to dance at the “ Broadway,” and we 
numbered a couple of her pretty sisters among our dance 
hostesses there. They were certainly to be reckoned two 
of the club’s most valuable assets, contributing beyond 
measure to its popularity and success. Ruby is now herself 
a perfect hostess, though of a different variety—proprietress, 
in fact, of her own club, the “‘ Red Mill.” 

One night the “ Broadway ”’ was particularly full. Not 
a single table was unbooked and spare ones were being 
pressed into service. ‘The dance-floor was so tightly 
packed that the couples could scarcely move. 

Into this maelstrom suddenly walked the Crown Prince 
of Sweden—I recognised him immediately from his 
photographs. Turning to my head waiter, Burnetti, I 
said, ‘‘ Quick ! Get His Highness a good table somewhere.” 

After that I lost sight both of the Royal party and of 
Burnetti, and I had so many things to attend to that it was 
some time before I even remembered the Prince again. 
When I did, however, I asked Burnetti what His Highness 
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had ordered, and was flabbergasted to get the answer that 
he didn’t know. 

“You don’t know!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, where’s he 
sitting ?” 

“T don’t know,” said my head waiter again. 

“But he’s a Royal Prince!” I protested. ‘“ You must find 
him a ring-side table. . . . Give him that one over there.” 

Burnetti looked deeply shocked. “Impossible,” he 
remonstrated. ‘“ That table belongs to Mr. Billy Leeds.” 

‘‘ That one, then,” I said desperately, pointing to another 
table standing empty. Again my head waiter shook his 
head. “‘ How can I?” he demanded. “ It belongs to a 
rich manufacturer from the North.” 

Giving him up as a bad job, I went in search of the 
Prince myself, and at last found him stowed away in a 
distant corner. To Burnetti the fact that this man was the 
heir to a throne meant exaccly nothing. Mussolini himself 
could not have extracted a “‘ good evening” from him 
unless he came in the character of a rich spender—the sole 
quality to which Burnetti attached the least importance. 

As a matter of fact we were rather well favoured with 
princes at the ‘‘ Broadway.” More than once we had a 
visit from Prince Nicholas of Roumania, bringing with him 
that fascinating person Tallulah Bankhead. I remember 
him as a tall and slender young man, very vivacious and 
an exceedingly good dancer, but just a trifle eccentric in 
his manner. 

Then there was one princely signature in the visitors’ 
book at the “‘ Broadway ” that was associated with a grim 
tragedy which I saw from a strange angle. The signature 
was that of Fahmy Bey. The young Egyptian prince was 
handsome and fabulously rich, but his best friends could 
not have credited him with intellectual brilliancy. Yet he 
never failed to attract universal attention by reason of his 
graceful, dignified carriage, good looks and the vague air 
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of mystery that seemed to brood over him. He used to 
come in fairly frequently at about midnight, generally 
accompanied by some beautiful and exquisitely gowned 
woman. But somewhere in the background, as a rule, 
would hover his “ shadow,” a wiry Egyptian detailed to 
act as his special bodyguard. 

From one of our dance hostesses I learned that Fahmy 
Bey had not long been married to a Frenchwoman, and 
that his wife was staying with him at the Savoy Hotel. 
Later on, when I got to know him fairly intimately, he 
began to talk to me about this wife of his, and eventually 
he confided to me that he was unable to find real happiness 
in his married life. 

“You see, Mrs. Meyrick,” he said on one occasion, 
‘I am passionately in love with my wife, and I am— 
jealous. She fascinates me, but sometimes I don’t seem 
to understand her as I ought. I feel that she possesses a 
stronger personality than mine. I’m almost frightened of 
her beauty and her brilliant intellect; I’m so afraid that 
some more brilliant man than myself may attract her. 
When I’m with her I have a feeling of intellectual 
inferiority.” 

One night in July we had a frightful thunderstorm that 
lasted for about three hours. Despite the bright lights and 
lively music, the dancers in the club all seemed subdued 
and apprehensive. My attention was drawn in particular to 
a dark-eyed girl seated alone at a table. She was conspicu- 
ously restless, making repeated visits to the telephone, 
from which she returned each time with obvious anxiety 
and disappointment. 

At about 2 a.m. there came a specially terrifying clap of 
thunder. The girl gave a low cry and sprang to her feet, 
then hastily crossed the floor to where I sat. 

“‘ Madame Meyrick, Madame Meyrick,” she burst out, 
“what has happened to him? I have fear . . .” 
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“What has happened to whom, mademoiselle?” I 
asked curiously. 

“To ze prince—Fahmy Bey.” 

“Oh, so that’s what has been worrying you so much all 
evening,” I answered. “Surely this storm is enough to 
keep anyone away. He’s certain to come when it’s over.”’ 

“No, no,” she declared vehemently, almost in tears. 
“He promised to meet me here at midnight. He always 
keeps his promises. Even a storm like zis would never 
keep him away.” 

At that instant there was a clap of thunder that sounded 
like the very crack of doom. For a moment or two the 
girl stood staring at me with blanched face, then she said 
almost in a whisper, “It has happened; something has 
come to him,” and dashed out of the club without another 
word, 

I never saw her again, and do not know to this day who 
she was. The incident made a most uncomfortable im- 
pression on me though, and I need scarcely add that it 
became a hundredfold more eerie when I read next morning 
how, at approximately the very time of that stupendous 
thunder-clap, Prince Fahmy had been discovered lying 
dead in his suite at the Savoy, while his wife stood over the 
body with a pistol still grasped in her hand and three 
empty cartridge shells at her feet. . . . It will be remem- 
bered that Madame Fahmy was saved from the gallows by 
the brilliancy of the late Marshall Hall, but never mherited 
the vast Fahmy fortune. What part did the beautiful 
unknown girl play behind the scenes of that awful tragedy ? 
And did she receive some psychic message of disaster in 
that moment when she stood in conversation with me? 
I would give much to know. .. . 

I have already mentioned the visits of Dolores, Epstein’s 
famous model, to the “‘ 43,” but I feel that hers was a 
personality which calls for a more particular account. 
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Dolores’ name fitted her well. Tall, dark and mysterious, 
she seemed always to exude an indefinable atmosphere of 
sadness and tragedy. I do not for a moment think that 
this was a pose. I believe that her demeanour was perfectly 
natural to her, and that the poor soul just happened to be 
one of those people one sometimes encounters who are 
fated to a life that means more of sorrow than of happiness, 

One famous artists’ model who used to frequent the 
“43°” once figured in an incident that was not without 
humour. A woman rich and poor by turns—for whatever 
money she made she invariably spent at once on her 
friends—she was, at the time I am speaking of, in a state 
of abject poverty. Far from having the money to treat her 
friends to champagne, she did not even possess the where- 
withal to pay her rent. And the worst of it was that her 
landlord, despite the large amounts he had had out of her 
when she had been in funds, was pressing mercilessly for 
his money. In these circumstances she made up her mind 
to do a “ moonlight flit.” 

Now it so happened that this girl numbered among her 
most ardent admirers a certain young earl who is now an 
exceedingly wealthy and popular ornament of Society. 
On the very night chosen by the model for her clandestine 
removal this individual, filled with a desperate craving to 
see the object of his affections, marched off to Chelsea in 
the hopes of being able to find out where she lived and hold 
communion with her. 

At the very moment that he came beneath the windows 
of the model’s abode that determined and resourceful lady, 
having done up all her belongings in small brown paper 
parcels, was engaged in throwing them down to the pave- 
ment, proposing to pick them up immediately afterwards 
on making her exit. Greatly intrigued by the rain of 
packages, his lordship bent down to examine into their 
nature, and while standing in that attitude he received a 
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resounding crack on the head from the next instalment— 
a pair of boots—which felled him to the ground. 

With a flood of language as blue as his blood the earl 
burst open the door of the house and rushed up the stairs, 
but was brought to a halt by a cool voice that floated down 
from the top landing. “ Really, George,” the voice said, 
“‘T’m surprised at you! Is this how you come to call on 
a lady?” 

The upshot of the affair was that shortly afterwards a 
Peer of the Realm might have been observed escorting a 
lady along a certain Chelsea street—she carrying seven 
parcels, he with his arms and pockets bulging with packages 
and bedclothes and boots, and every other sort of object 
with which an earl might be considered unlikely to be seen 
loaded up ! 

Before passing on to describe the further fortunes of 
my clubs, I must devote a few pages to some experiences 
of a very different variety which came my way in this year 
of grace, 1923. For it was then that I first made acquain- 
tance with the London gambling dens, and desperately 
wicked places some of them were in comparison with the 
night-clubs which are popularly supposed to be such sinks 
of iniquity. At many of these places numbers of crooks 
used to assemble regularly, and often enough a big loss on 
some player’s part was followed by a threat of calling in 
the police and exposing a “twisted game.” More than 
once, too, I heard of a woman claiming to have lost a 
valuable necklace and threatening to complain to Scotland 
Yard unless she received immediate compensation for her 
loss. Of course, the necklace was quite fictitious. In 
other words, these gambling places were centres for a 
refined form of blackmail. 

Fights among the guests were not unusual at resorts of 
this type. I remember one particularly lively fracas in an 
establishment not very far from Harley Street, when one 
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of the roulette party accused the croupier of cheating. 
Instantaneously the place was in an uproar. The men all 
sided with one or other of the disputants, we women were 
unceremoniously pushed to one side and a terrible fight 
began. 

Some of the combatants picked up bottles and glasses 
and smashed them over their opponents’ heads, others 
relied on boxing or wrestling tactics, and within a very 
short while several men were lying senseless on the floor. 
Lights were shattered, counters were scattered all over the 
room, and the furniture got maltreated to such an extent 
that the place soon looked as though it had been struck 
by a cyclone. 

Someone suddenly raised a cry of “ The police, the 
police!” One of the terrified women guests had invoked 
the assistance of the law over the telephone. Instantly the 
majority of those present vanished as though by magic, 
only a few remaining behind to revive the fallen and re- 
arrange the tumbled furniture. In less than a quarter of 
an hour you would never have imagined that the room had 
just been the scene of a furious battle, nor even, indeed, 
that roulette had been in progress there. The transforma- 
tion was nothing short of miraculous. 

As to the justice or otherwise of the accusation that had 
called the riot into being, I can only say that the crooks 
who frequent such parties are beyond all doubt past 
masters at the gentle arts of manipulating the roulette 
wheel and of “ framing” the hands in card games, while 
the proprietors are in some cases in league with them, 
And there is always a plentiful supply of pigeons for the 
plucking—a constant stream of young men about Town 
endowed with more cash than understanding; those 
“mugs” of whom the great Barnum declared that one 
was born every minute. .. . 


One very well-known individual ran a gambling-house 
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for years in aristocratic Mayfair. He really was most 
accommodating, for whenever anyone lost all his money 
he would take him into an adjoining room and introduce 
him to a money-lender, who was always kept on the spot 
ready for any such eventuality. In the end, however, this 
man had to bring his adventurous activities to a close 
owing to Lord Castleross’s disclosures. 

When I say that it is easy to be cheated at roulette I 
know what I am talking about, for I was cheated myself 
once. Being a ‘“ mug,” I could not believe what I was 
unable to see for myself. It was only afterwards, when 
I found that the whole table was playing against me, 
including the people I had foolishly thought to be losing, 
that I became suspicious. Fortunately that was the end 
of my foolishness; at all events, I did not add to my 
stupidity by creating a scene. Instead, I got out of the 
game at the earliest possible moment, and it was only 
very rarely thereafter that I paid a visit to the green table. 
And whenever I did, I only played for just as long as I 
won.... 

I may as well conclude this chapter with a few words 
about the “shady” sort of night-club. One of the very 
worst I ever saw was in Soho, not so very far from my 
own “43.” It was patronised by the most undesirable 
types it is possible to picture, men of a really criminal cast 
of countenance, accompanied mostly by pretty but flashy 
girls, Numbers of burglars and pickpockets well known to 
the police were to be seen there night after night. Curious 
as it may seem, this dubious resort enjoyed a considerable 
vogue for a time among fashionable men of the West-End. 
Drinks used to flow freely there up to all hours, and I 
suppose these young bloods found enjoyment also in the 
frequent tows which were a prominent feature of its 
atmosphere. 

This so-called club was decorated and furnished in 
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Oriental style, with shaded lights and screens placed round 
some of the tables. These arrangements spelled ideal 
conditions for sneak-thieves to practise their profession, 
and many and loud were the complaints of lost watches, 
wallets and loose cash heard from the non-criminal section 
of the clientele. 

I remember one specially flagrant case. A certain man 
I knew went to this place one night accompanied by another 
man with whom he had struck up a chance acquaintance 
at a West-End bar—the most dangerous way in the world 
of making friends with anybody. In the course of the 
evening he missed his pocket-book, which contained £500. 
He disclosed his loss at the moment of discovering it, but 
his companion strongly advised him to take no action in 
the matter. 

He did, however, come over to the “ 43” and tell me 
what had happened. My advice to him was to go straight 
to the police, but in spite of all my arguments he steadily 
refused to do so. He even revealed that he had arranged 
to visit the place again next night in company with the 
same man. After that I gave up the attempt to persuade 
him, for I could see I was wasting time on a complete fool. 
The rest of the story can be told ina line. That very night 
he discovered that his “friend” was just a common 
pickpocket. . . . 

It will be seen from what I have written above that there 
are many different kinds of night-clubs, and that places 
such as I have just described are no more to be classed 
with the high-grade establishments than night with day. 
I emphasise this obvious fact merely because the very 
words “night-club” immediately suggest to so many 
unthinking people the picture of something degraded and 
disreputable. 

A crucial test of a night-club’s standing is the behaviour 
of its members when a police raid takes place. I once had 
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the instructive experience of being a visitor at an inferior 
sort of club at the moment of its receiving a visit from the 
police, and I have never forgotten the state of frenzy that 
prevailed. The members of the band vaulted their “ fence ” 
and dived through a trap-door to a cellar below—why I 
have never been able to understand, since it seems unlikely 
that they would have been involved in any trouble. The 
women shrieked, the young men blustered, tables and 
chairs were upset, glasses were smashed wholesale. It was 
a perfect babel. When the police came marching in a 
number of the women went off in a dead faint and one or 
two young men followed suit, while the rest rushed aim- 
lessly to and fro and babbled hysterically. I have never 
seen a more revolting spectacle. . . . 

How different was the picture at any of our clubs when 
we were so unlucky as to suffer a raid! Most of our male 
members being officers of distinguished regiments, members 
of the peerage, experienced men about Town or rich young 
City magnates, there was never the slightest sign of panic. 
The girls used to take their cue from the men, and that 
meant that they, too, were perfectly cool about the whole 
business. 

The above remarks refer, of course, to our regular 
members, for strangers were naturally always an unknown 
quantity. But we found as a rule that the strangers derived 
courage and confidence from the spectacle of so many 
young men and girls, obviously every bit as respectable as 
themselves, taking things in calm fashion, and a sharp 
word from one of our own men was always sufficient to 
nip in the bud any tendency towards panic on the part of 
outsiders. 

The truth is, there are only two kinds of people when a 
raid takes place on a London night-club—the very wise 
and the very foolish. The latter either lose their heads 
and become hysterical or else sit on apathetically at their 
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tables to await their turn in the police inquisition. Your 
regular night-club habitué does neither of these things. 
If he has been guilty of drinking after hours, he will be 
on his feet and away into the crowd of dancers at the very 
first hint of impending trouble, and the odds are that the 
police will find it impossible then to identify him with 
any particular table. 

I only remember a single occasion on which a police 
raid on one of my clubs looked like leading to a “ rough 
house,”’ and that was on a night when we were entertaining 
a number of really wild fellows from America. ‘They had 
had no experience whatever of night-clubs in England ; 
the one thought in their minds when the police arrived on 
the scene was that it was up to them to do something 
about it. I happened to be close to these adventurous 
spirits during the “round-up,” and was horrified to hear 
one of them say out loud, “ Well, boys, I guess we’ll go 
for these ‘ bulls,’ won’t we ?”’ 

Before the speaker had time to get out another word I 
was at his side. ‘ Please don’t do anything !”’ I begged. 

The American favoured me with a stare of amazement 
through his heavy-lensed spectacles. ‘‘ Sufferin’ cats!” 
he drawled. ‘“ Mean ter say you don’t want them guys 
thrown out ?” 

‘We don’t do things like that in this country,” I told 
him. “ To attack the police in the execution of their duty 
would get you about seven years.” 

However, it was evident that he did not believe me, and 
I could see that he and his friends were quite ready to look 
for trouble. I took the precaution, therefore, of sending 
my two big, burly doormen over to the corner where the 
Americans stood in a bunch with their heads together. 
T knew these stalwarts would be quite capable of dealing 
with the would-be trouble-mongers, and in the event they 


did not have to exert themselves unduly to keep the peace. 
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There was only one attempt to get past them, and it ended 
in my friend with the thick glasses being dragged back 
ignominiously by the scruff of the neck. Still, I breathed 
a genuine sigh of relief when the police had gone, and to 
this day I shudder to think what might not have happened 
if those lawlessly inclined young men had started on the 
police with a few bottles and chair-legs for weapons. . . . 


Vil 
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THE year 1924 will always remain outlined with double 
vividness in my memory for the many intensely interesting 
people whose acquaintance it afforded me and because it 
was in that year that I had my first experience of prison life. 

Among my most treasured recollections, for instance, is 
that of my first meeting with Ivar Kreuger, the Swedish 
king of finance, who used his matches as levers with which 
to manipulate the money markets of the world and bend 
whole countries to his will. Whenever Kreuger came to 
London one of his very first ports of call used to be the 
“* 43, but it was some time before I knew the identity of 
this fair, square-set man who seemed to surround himself 
with such an air of reserve. In fact, it was not until one 
evening when he sent a page from the club with a letter 
to the Savoy Hotel that we learned who he was. 

The world may pass its harshest verdicts upon Ivar 
Kreuger’s operations, but to us he was just a splendid 
friend, and it is as such that he lives on in my memory. 
I read the news of his suicide in a newspaper I bought on 
the front at Nice, and I was amazed and horrified. It 
seemed incredible that the strong, self-contained man 
whom I had known so intimately and always found so 
admirable in all respects should have thus concluded his 
dazzling career. 

Sometimes Kreuger came alone to the ‘‘ 43,” but more 
often with a party of friends. Always when he arrived he 
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would ask me to join his table, and he was very fond of my 
daughters also, sending us flowers, boxes for the theatre, 
and a dozen other little marks of esteem. I still have some 
of the charming notes he wrote to me at various times. 

Ivar Kreuger’s personal tastes were simple, but when he 
entertained he did the thing lavishly. He would take a 
private room upstairs, and there would be a long list of 
dishes out of season, with a profusion of rare flowers and 
an unceasing flow of wines selected with faultless instinct. 
But all this was for the benefit of his friends only. Never 
once did I see him under the influence of drink. 

Quiet and shy as Kreuger was, he loved beauty in the 
abstract, and on one occasion this was illustrated in a most 
charming fashion. I noticed him watching with every 
sign of pleasure the dancing of one of my hostesses. When 
the dance was over, he requested me to introduce him to 
the girl. On my presenting him he folded up a {£50 note 
and handed it to her with this delightful little speech : 
“Please take this. Thrills of enjoyment are getting few 
and far between, and when one enjoys one should make 
offerings. Do accept this little offering—it was worth far 
more. You’re a wonderful dancer. Have you thought of 
taking up ballet dancing? No? That’s a pity, because 
I would have been pleased to arrange it.” 

When I sat at Kreuger’s table we used to discuss every 
subject under the sun except finance. I do remember him 
once touching on that subject though, and then he spoke 
of money and money-making with contempt. ‘ Money- 
making,” he said, ‘‘is a child’s game, a game for fools. 
Look at me: I have made money from matches.. .! 
It isn’t money that counts, but the things money can buy. 
What the financier aims at is to make money a ladder to 
power. The fates of nations can be made to turn on what 
seem like trivial things. I have made many countries swing 
on a match, but it could just as well be buttons or hairpins.”’ 
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I have described my sensations on learning of Kreuger’s 
tragic end, and there was another occasion, too, when the 
newspaper head-line ‘‘ Death of a Millionaire” smote me 
with a sense of intimate personal loss. The millionaire I 
refer to was Major Jack Coats, and his was more than the 
death of a wealthy patron: it was the death of a generous 
friend who had helped me more often than anyone else in 
times of difficulty and distress. I knew Jack Coats for 
seven or eight years, throughout which he was always gay 
and sparkling with vivacity. Whenever I saw him he was 
surrounded by crowds of friends. The very last man I 
could have pictured dying in solitude... . 

I often used to hear the most fantastic stories about this 
remarkable man. He himself told me how in a single night 
he had lost £85,000, but won back £70,000 of it within the 
next few days. The loss of the remaining £15,000 did not 
appear to trouble him in the slightest degree ! 

One gay evening at the “ 43 ” Major Coats and a certain 
well-known peer were chatting together in my office, and 
champagne was flowing freely. His lordship, being on the 
point of departure, fetched his silk hat from the cloak-room 
and placed it on the office desk. Behind his back Major 
Coats—always an incurable practical joker—emptied a 
bottle of champagne into it. A few minutes later the 
unwitting owner of the hat clapped it on his head, and there 
he was with champagne streaming down all over his face. 
He really was a funny sight, and he joined whole-heartedly 
in the shouts of laughter at his expense. 

Jack Coats and his wife provided a striking illustration 
of one conspicuous feature of modern married life. They 
would arrive at one or other of my clubs separately with 
different parties of friends, and each would enjoy himself 
or herself to perfection, though in a different fashion. Yet 
when they were together it was obvious to any eye that 
they were both ideally happy. Mrs. Audrey Coats is just 
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as popular now in London life as her husband was, and 
that is the highest compliment anyone could pay. 

When I was in Holloway I heard a typical story of Jack 
Coats from a fellow-prisoner. She was the pretty daughter 
of a Norwegian ex-Minister, and was being held in the 
prison prior to being deported. Her “crime” was that 
while studying at Oxford she had been silly enough to 
travel about the country without notifying the police of 
her movements. .. . 

This girl had met Major Coats at the house of a mutual 
friend in Scotland, and they had left by the same train. 
As it happened, the poor child—she was little more than 
that—was frantic with worry at the time, for she had spent 
her last penny and was too proud to ask her friends for 
help. She was at the point of desperation, arrived at a 
pitch when she could not conceal the anxiety that was 
eating her. Unable to help seeing her state, Jack Coats 
presently asked her in his kindly way what the trouble 
was, and, when he had heard it, simply handed her £100, 
saying, ““ You can pay me back sometime if you wish to, 
but don’t worry about it.”” Coats was always wonderfully 
generous like that. With my own eyes I have seen him 
give {50 to a dancing hostess just for a few dances with her. 

I remember Major Coats meeting a certain pretty girl 
one night in my office at the “ 43.” She joked with him 
over her evening coat, which was made of white rabbit- 
skin. “‘ How I wish I had a real ermine one!” she sighed. 
Jack did not make any reply in words, but next day there 
was an amazing sequel. Happening to notice a large 
cardboard box lying in the office, and imagining it must 
contain flowers sent by someone, I told the page to throw 
them away. ‘‘ They'll be faded by now,” I thought... . 
But a few minutes later the little boy came running back 
in great haste. ‘“‘ There’s a fur coat in it, ma’am,” he told 
me. Opening the box, I found inside a beautiful ermine 
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coat, sent by Major Coats to this girl whom he knew not 
at all. I shall never forget her rapture when she saw the 
coat. It must have cost more than £350. 

Then there was the case of a widow I knew, who was 
compelled by losses on the Stock Exchange to take her little 
girl away from school. Meeting this child at our house 
one day, and taking an immediate fancy to her, Jack wrote 
out a cheque for something over {100 to send her back to 
school again. 

One night, while entertaining a large party of friends, 
he upset some champagne over his partner’s dress. The 
majority of men, I suppose, would have made profuse 
apologies and left it at that. But such was not Jack Coats’ 
way. He went straight up to my office, wrote a cheque 
for £50 and handed it to me to give to the girl afterwards. 
On another occasion, not long before his death, he was 
alone in my office for a time, and, while there, had the 
misfortune to drop a small gold watch of which he was very 
fond. Everyone came to help in the search, but nowhere 
was the watch to be found. I was away just then, but a 
few nights later Major Coats came in and told me of his 
loss. I was fearfully worried, for I could never bear to 
hear of people losing anything in my clubs. I got some of 
the staff to get tools and take up the floor-boards, and 
almost immediately our little page, with his quick young 
eyes, caught sight of something bright. “ There it is!” 
he shouted, and he was right ; the watch had fallen through 
a chink in the floor. Jack Coats was so delighted that he 
gave a {5 note to everyone who had helped in the search. 

These stories are only a few I could tell of this fine man 
and his generous impulses—none too common a trait in 
the majority of millionaires. Major Coats would sit in my 
library writing out cheque after cheque, till at last I would 
involuntarily exclaim, ‘‘ Stop ! You are doing too much. ...” 

An amusing episode took place one night when he was 
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at the “43.” Seeing him standing in the office, some 
provincials took him for a clerk and offered him a tip, 
which he laughingly declined, saying, “I’m the only 
unpaid member of Mrs. Meyrick’s staff.” Later in the 
evening these same people came up to me and congratulated 
me on having such a nice man working for me! He 
certainly was a fine-looking fellow; I always considered 
him one of the handsomest men about Town, and when 
he entered a room with that princely air of his people used 
to turn and ask one another, “ Why, whoever can that be ?” 

Jack Coats was an enthusiastic sportsman. So immensely 
did he enjoy his trip to Abyssinia with Captain White 
that he went back there the following year. And his 
sportsmanship was of the genuine quality, too; he would 
toss for pennies or for pounds with equal zest, and be 
just as happy whether he won or lost. Moreover, in spite 
of the enormous sums he used to spend at the club he himself 
was extremely abstemious. 

I saw him for the last time a few weeks before his death. 
He came into the club very late one night—or rather, very 
early one morning—and told me laughingly that he didn’t 
want to dance, but to work. Then, shutting me out of my 
office, he gaily took my place, to the huge delight of the 
whole staff, to whom his jokes—and largesses—were a 
perpetual joy. When I laughed at his jovial humour that 
morning little did I imagine I should never see his smiling 
face again. I feel sure he faced death with the same light- 
heartedness with which he faced his gains and losses. . . . 

Not all our patrons were of the delightful type I have 
been describing, though sometimes an evil nature was 
masked by a perfectly passable exterior. In the latter 
category must be reckoned Patrick Mahon, one of the 
foulest of mankind, who murdered poor Emily Kaye in 
1924 at the Crumbles. Mahon came to the “ 43” several 
times with a party of members. To us he seemed just a 
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quiet and well-behaved business man with a tendency 
towards over-lavish generosity. I remember one occasion 
when he actually gave one of our girls {25 for a single 
dance. On the whole I should have called his a fascinating 
personality rather than one at all repulsive. 

It must have been about the same period that I first 
made the acquaintance of Smith, the tragic central figure 
of the famous “ Stella Maris Case.” Smith, it will be 
recollected, was tried on the charge of having murdered 
his wife’s lover at an East Coast seaside town. He was 
acquitted on the capital charge, but was sent to prison for 
possessing fire-arms without a licence. He visited me at 
the ‘ 43” on the very night of his release, a changed man. 
It was perfectly pathetic the way he asked my advice about 
everything—‘“‘ Shall I do this?” and “ Shall I do that ?” 
He talked of a farm in the country, but seemed to regard 
with blank despair a future empty of wife and home. I 
last saw him on the night after his little son was killed. . . . 

In 1924, too, we were frequently visited at the “ 43” 
by a certain couple called Jones, whose name, commonplace 
as it might be, was soon to echo throughout the world. 
Mrs. Jones was a strikingly handsome woman, her husband 
a generously disposed person who used to spend money 
in the club with a lavish hand. He possessed considerable 
charm and was a great favourite with all the women of his 
acquaintance. 

One special gala night Mrs. Jones arrived at the club 
accompanied by a queer little Frenchman, very quiet and 
rather shabbily dressed. I felt quite sorry for the poor 
little man, he appeared so scared and dejected among the 
gay surroundings. I seemed to detect doom and despair 
written on his weak face; he wore the crushed air of one 
completely dominated by circumstances. And it was so 
pathetically obvious, too, that he did not understand a 
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n English he answered in French, of which language I 
have a fair working knowledge; but even then, with 
someone to talk to in his own tongue, he seemed to have 
very little to say for himself. 

The name that wretched little Frenchman signed in our 
visitors’ book was Emile Vacquier. Not long afterwards 
the world was reading of Jones’ melodramatic murder at 
Byfleet, encompassed by this same Vacquier, and by a 
curious coincidence Charles Ross, an important witness in 
the case, was one of our frequent visitors at that time. 
We all felt terribly sorry for poor Jones, it need scarcely 
be said. Yet somehow I have always felt compassion, too, 
for that pitiful little Frenchman who, it was so clear, no 
longer possessed a will to call his own. .. . 

A picture I shall always carry fresh in my mind 1s that 
of the scene the “‘ 43” presented during the publication 
of the polling results in the General Election. In those 
days the Labour Club was just opposite the “ 43,” and 
many of its members came over to us that night. It was 
curious to see them fraternising with the Conservatives 
among the crowd at our club, yet that is what happened. 
The adherents of the two parties were drinking together 
without the least sign of animosity, and as result after 
result came in over the telephone each party would drink 
to the other’s success. Altogether it was a scene such as 
one could not imagine taking place in any country except 
England... . 

In July of that year, 1924, the ‘‘ Broadway ” and the 
“* 43” were both raided, and in the case of the latter the 
raid was led once more by our old friend Sergeant Goddard. 
At Vine Street we were treated like a lot of convicted 
criminals—so it seemed to me, at all events—and sub- 
sequently I was very heavily fined. I gave up the 
“ Broadway” after that, and I also made a resolution 
never to sell drink again .. .! 
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All went well with us thereafter until October, when a 
man I knew slightly came to see me and divulged that he 
knew officially—though not from the police—that the 
latter had determined to raid me again in the course of the 
ensuing month, but that for the time being we were perfectly 
safe. Unluckily for myself, I believed what this man told 
me, and promptly began to sell drinks to the friends whom 
I had found it so difficult to refuse all those months. This 
was on a Tuesday evening. 

The Saturday came, and still nothing had happened to 
us. Yet I had a vague feeling of uneasiness which deepened 
as the night wore on—a feeling I tried in vain to dismiss 
from my mind. Would that I had given ear to that pre- 
monition of disaster! Early in the morning we were raided. 
First everybody had his or her name and address taken, 
then we were all arrested and bundled into a prison van 
for a ride to Vine Street. The newspapers had a great 
deal to say afterwards about that raid, some of them declar- 
ing that many of those taken to Vine Street had not known 
they were breaking the law. I will go farther than that : 
I will say that the bewildered mob hustled into the police 
van included several people who had never touched a 
drink at all. 

At the station we were kept waiting for what seemed 
like weary hours while the police verified the names and 
addresses which had been given them. I should like to 
put it on record how kind all the young people in our 
luckless party were to me during that time. Not a word 
of reproach for my having landed them in this trying 
situation, not even the expression of a single regret. 
Instead, they beguiled the time away and cheered one 
another up with popular songs. That was at first. Then, 
as the hours dragged on, the songs died down, the women 
began to yawn and the men to pace restlessly up and 
down. 
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One by one their bail arrived and they were allowed to 
leave. No bail came for me, however, and I found myself 
in a fearful plight. I sent to person after person for help, 
but all my friends were away for the week-end. Eventually 
I was left sitting all alone and with the dismal prospect, so 
far as I could foresee, of spending the week-end at Vine 
Street. ‘Twice I was put in a cell and searched from top 
to toe—searched for what, heaven only knows. And then 
at last, towards 3 a.m., came salvation. A kind-hearted 
friend had heard of my distress, although I had not sent 
to him, and he had got out of bed to hasten down in his 
car and bail me out. I was driven home shivering with 
cold after that endless wait in what must be one of the 
world’s most cheerless spots. . . . 

Our case came up for hearing at Bow Street on the 
Monday, and I elected to be tried at the Sessions. The 
next few days I spent in a frenzied hustle to pay off my 
club staffs, my bands, the tradesmen’s accounts and a 
hundred and one other things besides. 

What followed is stamped so deeply on the very essence 
of my being that I live through it all again as though it had 
happened yesterday. .. . 

It is the 18th November, 1924, and London lies shrouded 
in a dreary, grey mist. I arrive at the court and am ushered 
into a small dock, very high up. Far, far away is the tiny 
figure of the old judge, seen indistinctly through that dim 
light of winter afternoon. Counsel and solicitors, too, 
seem infinitely distant. Standing beside me is an aged 
gaoler. . . . From far off the voices of counsel and witnesses 
come thinly to my ears. I cannot follow what they are 
saying, for I am dazed and numb with terror. My over- 
wrought nerves have dominated my usually strong will. 
I feel so helpless here at that great distance from the 
people who are deciding my fate for me...! Now 
counsel is speaking, now one after another my witnesses 
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are appearing. But it all means nothing, nothing. .. . I 
am beyond comprehension, almost beyond feeling. . . . 

Suddenly, and with a shock like that of the impact of 
icy water, come the judge’s level tones, floating to me out 
of that misty distance . . . “So now, Kate Meyrick, I 
sentence you to six months imprisonment in the Second 
Division.” 

I try to rise, to gasp out something in my own defence, 
to plead—oh, to plead not to be sent to that dread place... ! 
But I can’t move my numbed limbs, a big lump rises in 
my throat, so that I can’t get out a word—only a feeble 
gurgle. .. . ‘Come this way,” orders a voice. The 
wardress has me by the arm. She is leading me out, still 
only half conscious, out and down to the cells below. . . . 

The cells. . . . For the first time in my whole life I am 
no longer free, but shut up, caged like some dangerous 
animal... . I want to rave, to throw myself on those 
iron bars and force my way out to home and freedom. .. . 
Then the walls of the cell seem to be closing in to suffocate 
me, the cold damp of the November evening rises from 
the flagged floor and chills me to the bone. .. . 

Then the first wild paroxysm passes. I collapse in a 
heap on the hard wooden chair, limp and deadly sick. 
. . . Laughter and shouts from the occupants of other 
cells come vaguely to me. I wonder in a dim sort of way 
how any human creature can laugh in this strange, terrible 
place. . . . There are footsteps, a jingling of keys. . . . 

An officer throws open the door and tells me to follow 
her. I am to be allowed to see my daughters for a few 
minutes. . . . I am led down a stone passage, and there 
behind a barred grill are two of my darling girls. . . . We 
try hard to speak, but the words won’t come. Tears are 
running down our cheeks. We can only stand and gaze 
at one another in our awful dumb misery. . . . We try to 
exchange a kiss through the grill. . . . 
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I am following the officer again. . . . Back now in the 
cell, heart-broken and alone. . . . And now I am in the 
old-fashioned “ Black Maria,” crowded in with a throng 
of other women. ... Some of these fellow-sufferers, 
perceiving how desperately miserable I am, try to rouse and 
cheer me, but I am past cheering, past help in any form... . 

The drive to Holloway Prison seems endless. .. . I 
sink into a stupor. .. . Then abruptly the harsh clang 
of the prison gates behind us shocks me back to conscious- 
ness of my surroundings, back to the fullness of my 
misery. ... 

I am in the reception-room of the prison. A bright fire 
is burning in the grate. Someone gives me an old dressing- 
gown and a pair of down-at-heel bedroom slippers and I 
am ordered to strip. It is terribly degrading, having to 
undress before the wardresses and a prisoner who is working 
in the room, but I doit... . 

After a bath, holding the dressing-gown wrapped tightly 
round me, and with my still wet hair hanging lankly down 
my back, I am hurried down some steps with the other 
prisoners to be examined by the doctor. ... It is the 
doctor’s kind, brisk manner and cheerful looks that bring 
back into my heart the first tiny ray of hope that has 
entered it since receiving my sentence... . “ Anything 
wrong, Meyrick ...? No? Well, let me try your 
heart.” Then she signs a card, and we are hurried back 
again to the small compartments in the reception-hall— 
the prisoners call them ‘‘ horse-boxes.” Here first I don 
the prison garb—the coarse flannel shirt and cotton frock, 
the cap and apron, the heavy clodhopper shoes. I feel I 
am another person altogether, that anyone who knew me 
would take me for a stranger. . . . 

A slab of prison bread and a mug of cocoa... . The 
prison clock bangs out the strokes of eight o’clock, slowly 
and deliberately, each stroke heavy and dull as a blow of 
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fate. We are marshalled and marched off to the main 
prison... . 

I am locked into a cell, and an officer orders me sharply 
to undress and go to bed... . J lie down on the hard, 
comfortless bed, but sleep refuses to come, worn out though 
Tam... . Through the long, long hours of solitude I hte 
staring up at the grim window bars, the bare, blank walls 
and the terrible iron door with the tiny spy-hole—always 
alone, yet never unwatched, . . . 

No longer “Mrs. Meyrick.” ... Not even “Ma 
Meyrick ”—just “ Meyrick,” for a whole weary half-year. 
. . . Caged like a beast—Society’s revenge on me for my 
audacity, for my folly, for what Society itself chooses to 
call my “criminality... .” I find myself demanding of 
the grey blankness whether, after all, it was worth it... . 

Then comes the thought of my children, Right or 
wrong, all that I did was done for the sake of ther welfare 
and security. The thought brings peace at last—almost 
contentment, .. . 


VII 
HOLLOWAY 


PRISON conditions have improved considerably of recent 
years—chiefly, I believe, through the efforts of Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks in 1929—but I must set down the facts as I found 
them in 1924. And first let me tell you of the terrible diet 
that was given us. 

A lump of fearful prison bread—either stodgy, like a 
Piece of dough, or else so stale that one could scarcely get 
one’s teeth into it—washed down with a cup of weak and 
generally cold tea. That was breakfast. 

At noon we had our dinner, if it could be dignified by 
such aname. This consisted on Sundays of a small portion 
of bully-beef, a couple of potatoes and a thin slice of bread. 
Other days were equally bad. The couple of ounces of 
bacon we got for Monday’s dinner was so rancid that I 
could never manage to swallow it, but just had to spit it 
out. On Tuesday we received a bowl of pea broth. 
Wednesday was brightened by a slab of heavy dough 
called “suet pudding.” Then on Thursday we had 
stewed beef and a carrot or two. But what beef! Never 
was meat like that tasted outside the walls of a prison—. 
stringy, tough stuff that no human teeth could masticate. 
On Friday we were given pea broth again. Then on 
Saturday once more that ghastly “‘ suet pudding.” 

Supper was served at six o’clock, and consisted of another 
chunk of prison bread, a tiny morsel of rank margarine and 
a mug of cocoa. 
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Picture hundreds of women having to live on such a diet 
for years on end! No wonder the poor wretches shivered 
and grew steadily thinner and thinner. Things are better 
now, as I have said, but there is still vast room for 
improvement. 

One thing which struck me as particularly ridiculous 
was that if a woman was run down or losing weight, though 
without being actually ill, there was no remedy except to 
send her to hospital, with all the additional cost this 
involved. So long as a woman was still an inmate of the 
main prison the doctors were not permitted to order her 
any extra nourishment—not even a glass of milk. 

I feel terribly sorry, too, for the poor penal servitude 
women. They were removed in 1930 to Holloway from 
Liverpool, and they had to put up with the same diet as 
we ordinary prisoners. No little extras of any sort or 
description ; no jam, no sweets of any kind—for stretches 
of ten or fourteen years, some of them. It is so easy to 
moralise when you are living in your comfortable home, 
surrounded by every luxury, but somehow when you are 
in prison the crimes don’t seem big enough to deserve the 
terrible punishments inflicted. No judge or magistrate 
can possibly realise all the horrors he is sentencing his 
wretched victims to undergo. If he could, he would never 
know another night’s undisturbed sleep. . . . 

Now, I can believe perfectly well that if I were a princess 
—or even an ordinary prison visitor—I should be convinced 
that everyone was quite happy and comfortable. Every- 
thing spotless, clean cells to live in, nice-looking officers, 
the prisoners themselves all excited and pleased for the 
moment at the sight of a new face to break the deadly 
monotony—why, certainly everything looks splendid so 
long as you do not try to penetrate below the surface. 

But do the princesses or the visitors ever think of the 
long, long hours of solitude, of the nerve-racking, soul- 
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deadening restrictions that are perpetually enforced, of the 
hard plank beds, with their lumpy oakum mattresses, 
boring into the prisoners’ poor backs ? Do they ever think 
of the wretched “ offenders,” some of them living on a 
bread and water diet for fourteen days on end, some of 
them kept for days in dark cells, solitary and lonely, without 
a soul to speak to, often without even a chair to sit on, but 
only the cold, hard stone ? 

There is no need to answer. Visitors never gain even a 
glimpse of the real horror and sadness of prison life. They 
see only the smooth, serene surface of things. Bernard 
Shaw has perfect truth on his side when he declares that 
the world of to-day is every bit as cruel, every bit as 
barbarous, as it was a hundred years ago. . . . 

In Holloway Prison the first bell clangs out at six o’clock 
in the morning—the signal for every prisoner to get up, 
dress, make her bed and tidy her cell. In winter she then 
remains in the cell until breakfast-time, but in summer-time 
she is taken out to the exercise-ground. Exercise consists 
of walking round silently and in single file in the little 
garden which fronts the hospital. Round and round and 
round, forty or fifty times... . 

Breakfast is at 7.30. ‘I'hen back to the cell until 8.45, 
which is chapel-time. After chapel, a further twenty 
minutes in the cell. Then off to the workrooms, situated 
in a building just inside the main prison, where the prisoners 
labour at all sorts of occupations until shortly before noon, 
when they are marched back to have “dinner.” That 
sorry travesty of a meal concluded, back to the workrooms 
until about 5.30. Then supper in the cell at 5.45. And so 
another weary, dreary day comes at last to anend.... 

I fear I made a bad impression my first morning. I had 
not understood—or had forgotten, perhaps—that I had 
to wear my cap and badge. Someone was shouting out 
“ Nineteen, nineteen ! Get back to your cell and put your 
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capon. Quickly, now ! can’t you hear me?” Not realising 
that I was ‘“‘ Number 19,” and that it was at me they were 
shouting, I just walked on to the tap with my jug and basin. 
Next instant an officer had me by the arm and was thrusting 
me back towards my cell. It took me weeks to live down 
the bad impression created that morning ; the staff con- 
cluded that I was wilfully disobedient and treated me 
accordingly. 

At the beginning I found the work frightfully hard. The 
first job assigned to me was that of cleaner in the remand 
hospital. I scrubbed floors and carried heavy buckets of 
coal. I cleaned the kitchen range and the flues. I pushed 
kitchen trucks, got the prisoners’ meals and laid them 
out.... 

Happily, however, this spell of drudgery came at last to 
anend. One morning an officer announced, ‘‘ Number 19, 
you are not to go to the hospital to-day. You're to have 
a change of work.”’ My delight was unbounded when 
another officer then came and led me off to the workroom. 
It was on the workroom that all my desires had been 
centred throughout. I loved sewing, and had been filled 
with envy of the string of women I could see being marched 
off each morning to work at dressmaking and similar tasks. 

When I entered Holloway the whispered conversations 
among the prisoners still centred round the tragic, ill- 
starred figure of poor Mrs. Thompson, who had been 
executed in the prison the previous year for her complicity 
in the murder of her husband by young Bywaters. Her 
grave was in our exercise-ground, its position clearly 
indicated by a clump of bushes. 

Some of the prisoners described Mrs. Thompson as 
having been haughty and condescending to her fellow- 
inmates, and one woman told me that she had been irritated 
by Mrs. Thompson’s manner to such a pitch that she had 
thrown her dinner-plate at her. With the officers, however, 
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she was popular; they all spoke of her as having been 
gentle and well-behaved. 

I heard a strange little story about Mrs. Thompson, by 
the way. While waiting to hear the result of her appeal 
she passed away the time by knitting. One day a small 
black cat ran into the cell and began playing with her ball 
of wool. ‘‘ Good luck, you see,” said Mrs. Thompson, 
brightening up. Alas for the reliability of omens! Only 
a few minutes later the Governor entered her cell with the 
dreadful news that her appeal had been refused. . . . 

Mrs. Thompson’s last moments, I was told, were terrible. 
It was said that she had to be dragged to the scaffold step 
by step, screaming and resisting with all her might, and 
that her heart-rending shrieks could be heard all over the 
prison. Hardened prisoners declared that to the ends of 
their lives they would never forget those blood-curdling 
cries... . 

But let us draw a veil over it all. Her poor body lies in 
peace. The dear little prison babies are carried past her 
grave every day... . 

My greatest consolation in those months of captivity lay 
in the visits of my children. As there were eight of them, 
while the regulations only permitted me three visitors once 
a month, they used to toss up to decide which three should 
go. How I used to count the hours till those visiting- 
days! I was so afraid of forgetting something important 
when I did see the children that I used to jot down on a 
slate what I wanted to say and to hear from them. 

Yet when the time came, the excitement was invariably 
too great ; all my thoughts took wing. I could only stand 
and gaze at my darlings through the grating, and they, 
poor dears, were equally tongue-tied. And however brave 
a face I might be able to put on my troubles at ordinary 
times, I never could get through those visits of my children 
without breaking down. They were all so young then— 
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the eldest had barely come of age and one was only eight 
years old . . .! They always made light of their difficulties 
and assured me that all was well with them. . . . As for 
me, I used to be led back crying to the workroom, my 
heart all seared with longing for home. .. . 

What with my wretchedness and what with the bad 
food, eventually I became ill and had to be sent to the prison 
hospital. Life there presented a vivid contrast with life 
in the prison. The officers were replaced by trained nurses. 
Everything was deliciously quiet ; no shouting, no banging 
of doors, no wearisome toil, no rushing about; good 
ventilation, soft beds, vastly better food. These improved 
conditions soon restored me to health. 

My fellow-prisoners consisted of all sorts. Some of 
them were hardened, callous offenders who knew all the 
prison regulations from A to Z; others were young things 
barely out of their girlhood. Often I used to wonder 
whether the greater number of these last were not being 
punished for some inborn defect of character—some 
inherent weakness just as natural to them as the shape of 
their ears or the colour of their eyes. It was so obvious 
that a high proportion of them simply possessed no moral 
instinct, no sense of responsibility, and to endeavour to 
correct them by the infliction of all this brutal suffering 
seemed both heartless and absurd; it could have no 
result, I felt, except to degrade instead of elevating. 

One of the saddest features of prison life, in my view, 
is that so many of the young prisoners have served a term 
of three or five years at one of the Borstal institutions, 
which are supposed to act as a corrective to juvenile 
tendencies in the direction of crime. Is one to conclude 
that the failure of these girls in spite of Borstal denotes a 
taint in their blood, or is there something wrong with the 
system ? 

The hardened type of prisoners were a very different 
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proposition from the youngsters of whom I have been 
writing. Far from protesting their innocence, these 
women used frequently to boast of their proficiency in the 
particular line of crime they had elected to follow, and 
many occupied their time in prison with plans for carrying 
out all sorts of misdeeds after their release. 

It is only rarely that women prisoners give serious 
trouble to the prison authorities, and they are not commonly 
even refractory. ‘The biggest “row” I remember at 
Holloway was caused by the discovery that one of the 
women had been getting friends outside to smuggle in— 
snuff, of all things! The penalty for an offence of that 
description was solitary confinement for several days on a 
bread and water diet. More serious breaches of discipline 
are punished similarly, I believe, but the sentence is longer. 

Speaking of bread and water diet, prisoners who had 
undergone this form of punishment told me a rather 
curious thing: namely, that what one misses is not the 
food, but something warming to drink, such as tea or cocoa. 
I can well believe it, though, inasmuch as the food we got 
was all so nauseating. . . . 

One of the most interesting people I met in Holloway 
was a certain young and pretty woman whose criminal 
feats had earned her the title of “‘ The Female Raffles,” 
both among her associates and in the columns of the Press. 
I have learned since then from detectives that this girl was 
one of the cleverest burglars in London, and I myself 
heard her confess that she had in the course of her pro- 
fessional career appropriated a good many tens of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of jewellery. 

‘The Female Raffles” moved in good social circles and 
was often invited to house-parties in the country. It was 
her practice on such occasions to carry in a secret compart- 
ment of an attaché case a burglary outfit specially made to 
her own design. She told me quite casually that she would 
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guarantee, without any special preparation, to pass through 
half the private doors in London and pick half of the locks 
she would normally encounter. 

She had taken some big risks in her time, and had met 
with some strange experiences. I shall never forget one 
terrible episode she related to me one day when we were 
on gardening duty together. She was doing a “job” in 
one of the suburbs, at a house which she had understood 
to be temporarily vacated by the family while on holiday. 
To get in presented no difficulties, and she made at once 
for the main bedroom. To her great astonishment she 
there beheld an open jewel-case standing on the dressing- 
table and a jewelled bag alongside it. These she collected, 
and was giving another searching glance round the room 
when she received a shock which almost made her heart 
stop beating. For from behind a curtain which hung out 
from the wall a booted foot was protruding. . . . 

The girl’s thought was that she had walked into a trap. 
The foot did not move, though, and at last she crossed the 
room to investigate. On a low divan behind the curtain 
lay the body of an elderly, grey-haired man, and it was 
obvious that he had been dead for some days. . . . It was 
too much for her altogether. She lost her nerve, screamed, 
dropped both jewels and bag and flew out of the house. 
For some while after she lay low, keeping a close eye on 
the newspapers and making cautious inquiries in the 
neighbourhood. But never a word did she see or hear 
that could throw any light on the gruesome mystery. 

It was a terrifying affair as ‘‘'The Female Raffles ” 
recounted it to me, and so many other things which she 
confided to me have since been fully corroborated that I 
have no reason to doubt the truth of that revelation either. 

My captivity came to an end on a lovely spring morning 
in April—for I had gained my full remission marks—and 
my predominant feeling was one of almost incredulous 
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joy at the thought of being at home once more with my 
darling children. Yet it was as a disheartened woman 
that I walked out through the prison gates. It was not that 
prison had bowed my spirit, but the separation from the 
children had weighed me down to such an extent that I 
could never rid myself of a haunting dread lest ever I 
should be called upon to undergo a like ordeal again. “ Is 
it worth it?’ I found myself asking again, and there was 
at least one of my good friends who believed most 
emphatically that it was not. That friend was Jimmy White. 

One night at the “43,” quite soon after my release, 
Jimmy took me aside, saying that he wanted to talk to me 
privately. Wondering what could be behind all this 
mystery, I followed him to a corner of the lounge. 

“* Now look here, Mrs. Meyrick,” he began in his gruff, 
blunt way, “ you’ve got far too good a business head on 
your shoulders to go wasting your time over running 
night-clubs. I dare say there’s lots of money in it for you, 
but the point is, it’s too precarious, and the longer you 
keep on at it the more difficult it will become for you. . . . 
We both know well enough what people are saying about 
you, but, of course, I know it’s all absolute rot. [Pm ready 
to back my belief that you’re a straight woman, and I want 
to suggest you should give up all this sort of thing ”—he 
included the lounge and its inmates with a contemptuous 
sweep of his hand—“ and open up in straight business. 
I’m sure that with your brains you could make a fortune 
at it. . . . Well, what do you think of, the idea?” 

When he concluded his little speech I laughed and 
made one in return. ‘‘ Jimmy,” I told him, “ you're a 
very good friend, but you’re alarming yourself needlessly 
over me. I’m not headed for the bottomless pit, if that’s 
what you’re driving at, and I don’t care a snap of the 
fingers what anyone says about me. . . . As for the police, 
even if I do get into trouble now and again for selling 
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drinks, why—I suppose I can stand it. And I’m sure I 
should be hopeless at any other sort of business. Apart from 
nursing, this is the one and only business I understand.” 

You see, my mercurial spirits had reasserted themselves 
already, and the “is it worth it?’ mood had quite 
vanished. .. . 

But Jimmy White shook his head obstinately and insisted 
that he was right. ‘‘ Listen,” he persisted. “I’m not 
just a sentimental old fool who’s had his head turned by 
night-clubs or by the spectacle of a woman running one. 
I’m simply a hard-headed financier terribly appalled at the 
spectacle of first-rate material going to waste. Because 
that’s how I look on this night-club running of yours. It 
doesn’t lead anywhere; neither industry nor art is the 
least bit better off for it, and however much money there 
may be in it, there’s a sight more trouble and risk. The 
game isn’t worth the candle, and that’s all there is to it.” 

For a moment or two he fell silent, deep in thought. 
Then he went on: ‘ You could make a fortune in legitimate 
business, I’m positive. . . . Look here, I’m willing to put 
up the money to prove what I say, if you need it. Here and 
now I’m ready to lend you any sum you like up to the limit, 
without interest and without laying down any conditions.”’ 

“Can I have a thousand pounds, then?” I asked 
teasingly. 

‘A thousand pounds! You can have anything up to 
fifty thousand pounds, Mrs. Meyrick, so long as you 
seriously intend to get out of this life and go into straight 
business. ‘The hotel business, the restaurant business, 
theatres, pictures—anything you like except this,” he 
concluded with a gesture of distaste. 

I was more touched by my old friend’s generous offer 
than words can tell. 

“Jimmy,” I said, “I think you’re a confirmed senti- 
mentalist, but, believe me, I appreciate your offer... . 
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Well, if I can find a straight proposition that looks likely 
to make half as much money as this club is making, I'll 
come along to you and demand the cash.” 

Jimmy White was in the club many times after that 
conversation, but he never referred to his offer again except 
on one occasion, when he tapped the pocket in which he 
carried his cheque-book and said to me, “ The money’s 
still here if you want it.” 

Far from retiring from club life, the very month after I 
left Holloway I launched forth with a brand-new night- 
club. This was “ The Little Club,” in Golden Square, 
and a very delightful place it was. It soon became my 
eldest daughter’s especial pet among our clubs, and she 
took over the running of it herself, with only a manager 
to help. This club was never once raided throughout the 
time we had it. 

Talking of raids, though, one night not long after “ The 
Little Club ” opened an amusing incident occurred. The 
door-keeper came to my daughter and said, “ There’s a 
gentleman wants to come in. He gives his name as Lord 
Kinnoull. But I don’t believe he’s any lord at all, miss ; 
I think he’s a Yard man, that’s what J think.” 

My daughter went to the door and had a look through 
the little “ inspection-window.” And at once she saw that 
it really was Lord Kinnoull, whom she had already met 
several times at the “ Broadway.” Little did she imagine, 
however, that she was looking at her future husband! 

On another occasion Lord Kinnoull came to ‘“‘ The 
Little Club ” in his car and, when he went inside, left a 
number of parcels behind, guarded by his Alsatian. He 
had not been in the club more than a few minutes when 
the door-keeper rushed through and called out to him: 
‘Your dog’s gone for a man who tried to steal the parcels 
out of the car, my Lord, and now he’s got the man down 
on the ground ! ” 
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Lord Kinnoull dashed out, followed by my daughter. 
And there, sure enough, was his big Alsatian standing over 
a man lying on the pavement, his hair bristling and his 
fangs bare. The would-be thief was scared almost into 
fits and ran for his life the moment Lord Kinnoull called 
off his dog. 

‘The Little Club ” was exceedingly smart and popular. 
It was well named, for the dance-room was so small that 
one almost got the illusion of a dance in a private house, 
and this gave it that ‘intimate’ atmosphere which it is 
almost impossible to attain in the larger clubs. What a 
contrast these charming bijou premises presented to the 
huge, dreary hall in Newman Street! The walls surround- 
ing the tiny dance-floor were painted with so delicate a 
touch that the room became, as it were, a place for Dresden 
figures and old porcelain. ... Then downstairs there 
was a delightful old panelled dining-room which reminded 
one in some measure of the refectory-room of a medizval 
monastery, though without its bleak bareness. The tables 
and chairs were all of oak; old china plates hung on the 
walls, interspersed here and there by antique weapons. 
People delighted to dine in this room and absorb its romantic 
atmosphere of the past, or to stand talking at the equally 
old-fashioned bar, with its big casks of beer. Add to all 
these attractions the fact that ‘‘ The Little Club,” though 
quite secluded by reason of its situation in a noiseless 
corner of the Square, was within very easy reach of 
Piccadilly, and it is not difficult to understand why it 
became at once a rendezvous for all the smart set. 

We could not have wished for a more distinguished 
clientele. It was to this club that Avery Hopwood, the 
brilliant young dramatist, first came, though later on he 
went more frequently to the “43.” Edna Best was often 
at “The Little Club,” and used to dance there with 
Herbert Marshall, who is now her husband. [ used to see 
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yrovincial visitors delightedly pointing her out to one 
another. Isobel Elsom, Dorothy Minto and Jessie Matthews 
were also among our patrons. Indeed, we used to see 
most of the famous beauties of the stage dancing there ; 
and if they were not at “ The Little Club,” then they were 
generally to be found at one of our other places. 

Sometimes Tallulah Bankhead would drop in with 
Frederick Lonsdale. The latter I remember as a fair, 
rather quiet man, very smartly dressed. Once he and 
Tallulah waited at the club until five o’clock in the morning 
for the papers containing the criticisms of the first night 
of Tallulah’s new play, The Gold Diggers, by Avery Hop- 
wood. They were both very indignant at some of the 
notices, and I remember he called Tallulah “ poor child ! ” 

Michael Arlen—short, dark and foreign looking, with his 
little black moustache—was a frequent visitor, and one 
night he had an adventure. It was a very full night, and 
Arlen accidentally knocked against the table of a very large 
Guards officer. The Guardee was furious. He got to his 
feet and, not recognising the famous novelist, tried to 
throw out the “ dirty little Jew,” as he called him. The 
management were obliged to step in to protect Arlen. A 
certain peer was with the latter when the trouble started, 
but I observed him suddenly turn tail and run away without 
waiting for his hat or coat! Michael Arlen, by the way, 
used to drop in occasionally at the “ 43 ” also. I remember 
his being there one night with a certain peer of world-wide 
newspaper fame. . . . 

Jack Buchanan was another whom we saw pretty often 
at “‘'The Little Club.” As everyone knows, he is very 
tall, a wonderful dancer, and a most charming, cultured 
person in all respects. He came sometimes with Tallulah 
Bankhead, sometimes with Elsie Randolph, at other times 
alone. Most of the women fell in love with him. ... 

Such was life in London’s gayest spot in the summer of 
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1925, but I was destined to leave it for a while. Drastic 
police interference threatened me. The kill-joys were 
hard at work, and, although the kill-joys are in the minority, 
from the beginning of time their squawk has always been 
the loudest. Friends advised me to lie low until the storm 
blew over—but not necessarily in idleness. Everyone 
kept shouting at me, “ Why don’t you go to Paris? They’re 
all making fortunes there. No police troubles, everything 
fair and above board.” I hated to leave London, but to 
Paris I went, in June. How I fared there I will tell you in 
the next chapter. 


IX 
PARISIAN NIGHTS 


I HAVE always loved Paris, with its perpetual atmosphere 
of sunshine and laughter—treal city of the care-free. And 
from the business point of view, too, I found it attractive. 
It seemed the ideal place in which to run night-resorts. 
Drink could be sold by night or by day, unhampered by 
any pettifogging restrictions, and during my many visits 
to the gay city it had appeared to me that everyone was 
ready to make merry at all times, without ever a thought 
for the morrow. ... And yet, despite the absence of 
restrictions, Paris compared so very favourably with London 
in the matter of temperance. Perhaps it was just because 
people had as long as they wanted in which to drink their 
wine that they did not take nearly the amount which 
Londoners poured down their throats in the short time at 
their disposal. 

I started off full of hope to find suitable premises, 
everyone was talking of the wonderful night life of Mont- 
martre and of the fortunes which Zelli and the other 
cabaret proprietors were amassing. But when I had looked 
over a few of the places the agents showed me my high 
spirits suffered a temporary check. Most of the premises 
I saw were little better than cocktail bars with a minute 
dance-floor attached. Others swung to the opposite 
extreme—great barns with too much floor space. It is 
next to impossible to make a very large place “‘ go” unless 
it can be filled easily. People love crowds; to enjoy 
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themselves thoroughly they must go to some place too full 
to find a table and too crowded to dance in comfort. . . . 

In the end I purchased from Monsieur Bergére an empty 
cabaret beneath his theatre, the “‘ Gaieté.” It had failed 
only a few months previously under Ted Kiley, but I did 
not allow the thought of that to discourage me; I was 
absolutely determined to succeed at all costs. 

It was a big, gaunt place—about two hundred tables to 
be filled each night, which is an enormous number for 
Paris, the city of small restaurants and clubs. Alice 
Courtois had decorated it lavishly, regardless of expense ; 
my first business was to pay off the outstanding bills. 
That done, I threw myself heart and soul into the task of 
attracting a paying clientele. 

Luck was on my side. Paris that summer was full of 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates, who patronised 
me each evening and made the place fairly hum with noise 
and good spirits. Soon my “ Meyrick’s Gaiety” caught 
on, and all Paris began to pour in—the numberless 
Americans and other foreign visitors, smart people from 
the Embassies, wealthy Argentines, beautiful Russian 
princesses, and, mingled with these, all the loveliest among 
the Parisian women themselves. When the news first got 
round that a new English cabaret was to be opened, people 
shook their heads and prophesied utter failure. They did 
not talk in that strain for long, however. .. . 

Everyone was so kind and helpful. All the other cabaret- 
owners came to us for our opening night—dear old Monsieur 
Zelli, Fred Payne, Louis from the “ Abbée,” Jack Thursby 
from the “Cecil,” and dozens of delightful Frenchmen 
whose names have slipped from my memory. When Ted 
Kiley and I counted up the takings after that first night we 
felt that we were backing a winning horse. On the very 
day before we opened Monsieur Zelli had come across to 
see me, “‘ Welcome, Mrs. Meyrick,” he had said, “‘ and— 
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good bye!” When I asked him what he meant he 
answered, “‘ Please go back. You do not know Paris; I 
do. Give up this place now—at once.” My first impression 
had been that he saw in me a formidable rival of whom he 
would like to be rid, but later on I realised that the warning 
had come straight from his big, generous heart. In any 
case, I fancy that on our opening night he wondered if he 
might not have spoken a little prematurely. 

I was up against a genuine handicap, though. During 
my first week in Paris two other places opened and two 
others, again, shut down. For the French are the most 
conservative race in the world as regards their old-established 
places of amusement, and the English of Paris are bad 
spenders. 

I had arrived in Paris with the idea that we ought to be 
as French as possible—French band, French waiters, 
French drinks, French girls. But I quickly found out that 
this was a serious mistake. The English and American 
visitors demanded the drinks of their own countries and 
the two English dancing hostesses who had followed me 
over were far more successful than any of our pretty 
French girls. 

Fortunately I was able to get hold of the very band to 
make things go with a swing. It was formed entirely of 
American students who had come over to Europe to spend 
their long vacation, and, in true American fashion, had 
decided that they might as well have their holiday for 
nothing if they could. They came to us straight from the 
London Hippodrome. 

The Russian cabaret was a great draw. All the members 
were aristocrats or members of the old régime, who had 
had to flee from their native land after the revolution and 
were still plotting in secret to overthrow the Bolshevists. 
One member had been Colonel of the Tsar’s Imperial 
Cossack bodyguard; he had been entrusted with the 
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protection of his Royal master during that last tragic train 
journey when the news arrived that the Soviets had seized 
the reins of power and declared a Republic. He used to 
describe the Tsar’s obstinate incredulity, in such contrast 
with the blank despair of the rest of the suite. Another 
performer in the cabaret had borne the reputation before 
the revolution of being the richest man in the Russian 
Empire. His lands had been vast, and he had employed 
a regular army of servants. And now, here he was, a 
humble unit of ‘“ Meyrick’s Gaiety,” earning for weekly 
wage a sum such as he would have given away for a tip to 
a porter in the old days. Yet he never showed that he 
suffered. Perhaps his outward philosophy was a cloak for 
dreams of the glorious day when the dispossessed should 
regain their heritage. . . . 

Our American bandsmen were all of good family, and, 
what is more, of smart appearance. One of the violinists, 
a boy of about twenty-two, was particularly attractive. 
There came to the cabaret one night a very wealthy South 
American widow. ‘Tall and dark, and blessed with a 
perfectly splendid figure, she could have had any man in 
the room for dancing partner. She had not been long in 
the room, however, before I saw her eyes continually fixed 
on the young violinist I have mentioned, and after an 
interval she went over to my daughter and imperiously 
demanded to have him introduced to her. 

When a suitable opportunity offered, my daughter sent 
over a message to the violinist asking him to come to the 
office, where she told him about her conversation with the 
South American lady. He seemed amused. 

“‘ Say, Miss Meyrick,” he laughed, “it looks like that 
dame’s a bit romantic. But I’m here as a violinist, and I’ve 
got to keep on playing. If it isn’t going to put you in bad 
with a wealthy client, I’d like to have you tell her I’m 
awfully sorry, but I can’t leave my job.” 
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He went back to his place in the orchestra, and my 
daughter then conveyed the substance of his remarks to 
the lady concerned. She “went off the deep end” in 
true Latin fashion, but we thought that would end the 
matter. It did not, by a long way, though. She compelled 
her escort to wait until he and she were the only people 
left in the club besides the staff. When the orchestra 
were leaving she took up a position by the door and gave 
my daughter such a meaning look that the latter had no 
option but to introduce her to the object of her passion. 

Next night the widow came with a woman friend, taking 
a table close to the orchestra, and there she sat all evening, 
devouring the young violinist with her eyes and buying 
quantities of champagne for the band. That night she 
again left the cabaret with him in her company. Soon the 
affair was the talk of the place, and bets were exchanged as 
to the outcome. Everyone hoped he would not be so foolish 
as to marry her, for despite her charm she was considerably 
his senior, and he had his university career before him. 

By the time the boys were ready to return to the States 
it was an open secret that the lady from Buenos Ayres had 
practically proposed to the student, but without success, 
Then came a dramatic incident. The bandsmen were 
waiting at St. Lazare Station for the train which was to 
take them to Cherbourg, when Io and behold in their 
midst appeared the sefiora, threatening to travel to New 
York by the same boat! There was a terrible scene on 
the platform, and it was only when the shipping agent 
assured her on his dying oath that there would not be a 
single berth to be had on the ship, that she was at last 
persuaded to relinquish her project. 

We learned afterwards that this young violinist was the 
son of a Pittsburg millionaire, heir to an even larger fortune 
than that possessed by his inamorata, and, last but by no 
means least, that he had contracted a secret marriage with 
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a girl some months before making his trip to Paris to play 
in our orchestra ! 

Ted Kiley, too, was the unwilling centre of a curious 
episode. Everyone in Paris knew and liked this tall, 
athletic American, and I was delighted to have the services 
of so popular a man. On the third evening from our 
opening, however, an astounding thing happened. A 
pretty American girl marched in, walked quickly across to 
where Kiley was leaning against the bar and, without the 
slightest warning, made a savage attack upon him. She 
hit, bit, kicked and scratched him without mercy, and he 
just stood there all the while without raising a hand to 
defend himself. For a little time everyone was so taken 
by surprise that the girl was able to wreak her will on the 
wretched manager without hindrance. Then we rushed 
over, dragged her off and turned her out of the club. 
And then came the most curious part of the whole peculiar 
business, for Kiley walked straight out of the place without 
a word of explanation and never came back. In fact, I 
have never seen him again since that evening ! 

The first American to visit ‘‘ Meyrick’s Gaiety” was 
Gertrude Ederle, who had just swum the Channel—the 
first woman to do so. She was tremendously admired and 
sought after; a perfect retinue of millionaires and other 
notabilities followed her everywhere she went. She was 
perfectly sweet to me, for she brought all these important 
people down to my cabaret! Without exception she was 
the strongest girl I have ever seen. Sometimes for fun she 
used to seize the tremendously long and heavy bar counter 
and, lifting it clear of the floor, pretend that she was going 
to push it on top of me! 

Another good friend who brought in all his friends to 
rally to our support was Lord Donegall, who was attached 
to the British Embassy. He was very young then, and I 
remember him as a very gay and handsome boy. He won 
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a prize in the first fox-trot competition we held. And a 
wonderful fuss there was about it in all the Paris papers, 
too. Then there were Tallulah Bankhead and her dazzling 
sister, the latter one of the jolliest and most attractive 
people I have ever met. What a varied life she has had, 
with so many husbands...! It was at ‘‘ Meyrick’s 
Gaiety,” too, that I first met Lord Kinnoull, now my 
son-in-law. Other early guests were the ever-youthful 
Mistinguett—possessor of the most highly insured pair of 
legs in the world—and that volatile person Harry Pilcer, 
poor Gaby Deslys’ dancing partner. 

Another Paris memory concerns the tall and handsome 
brother of King Fuad of Egypt. He asked me to dine 
with him one night at the Chateau Madrid, in the beautiful 
wooded seclusion of the Bois de Boulogne. At that time 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter were astonishing 
us all with the wonderful treasures they were bringing to 
light in Tutankh-Amen’s tomb. I shall never forget the 
eerie effect produced upon me by one little speech of my 
host’s, made after we had been discussing the most recent 
results of the excavations. 

“Ah, yes,” he said solemnly, “it is all very wonderful, 
of course, but I tell you it is ill work. The dead must not 
be disturbed. Only evil can come of it. Those who 
desecrate the resting-places of the ancient dead do so at 
their own great peril. You will see.” 

It is universal knowledge how only two weeks later his 
grim prophecy received swift and terrible fulfilment. 

Gilbert White, the artist brother of Stamford White, 
whom Harry Thaw shot dead in a New York theatre, was 
another frequent guest. Grey-haired and distinguished 
looking, he used to stand out above all the rest with his 
massive head and shoulders. He was very anxious to paint 
my small daughter, Nancy, who was with me in Paris for 
her schooling, but the child was too shy and refused to sit 
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to him, which I have ever since regretted. I should have 
loved it. I have often wondered whether Stamford White 
was as charming as his brother. 

The attitude of the French police towards my activities 
presented a telling contrast with that of the police in 
London. At first, being an alien, I was inclined to be a 
little scared of them, but I need not have been. Far from 
regarding me as a notorious character, the police handed 
me gratuitous bouquets. One night an officer of high rank 
said to me, “ We had a very bad report of you from London. 
But we think you are a very clever person, and that you 
run your clubs most properly and efficiently—no fights, no 
quarrels, no bother of any sort. We consider you the ideal 
night-club proprietress.” 

The only trouble I had in Paris arose from the French 
system of taxation, of which I never could make head or 
tail. It really was very puzzling until one got the hang of 
it. For example, one-third of the proceeds of every bottle 
of wine we sold had to be paid away in taxes .. .! What 
a good friend dear old Zelli showed himself in that connec- 
tion! He and his wife would spend hours at a time showing 
me how to fill in the various returns, and they got me out 
of many an awkward situation. 

My stay in Paris afforded me a vast experience of under- 
world tragedy as well as of the gay city’s brighter aspects. 
At gambling parties in Montmartre and down by the 
Seine, for example, fights are much more frequent than 
they are even in the lowest haunts of London, and a fight 
generally means drawn knives. On one occasion I myself 
stumbled over two men lying wounded and senseless outside 
one of these establishments. The negro element in Paris, 
moreover, adds to the horrors of such places, for the negroes 
are inveterate gamblers, and their gambling more often 
Than not leads to bloodshed. 

Another aspect of Parisian night life which cannot fail 
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o be repugnant to English people is the extent of the 
issociation of white girls with men of colour. On one 
yxccasion, just as I was leaving the cabaret in the early 
norning, I saw a huge negro strike a white girl in the face. 
Ine of the men in our party immediately rushed at the 
yrute, and there ensued a terrible fight. Our friend had 
ome knowledge of boxing, but the negro was almost twice 
us size and weight. We women made an attempt at 
ntervention, but the men prevented us. 

What would have been the eventual outcome of the 
yattle I shudder to think, but just when it had arrived at a 
horoughly gory stage a gendarme suddenly appeared in 
he offing. The girl who had been struck raised the alarm, 
hen bolted, followed by the negro, and we departed hastily 
lown another street, feeling exceedingly foolish. However, 
he Parisian police are conspicuously sensible in the matter 
if not interfering in cases where to do so will serve no useful 
yurpose, and in this case we were suffered to go home in 
yeace and apply raw beefsteak to our belligerent friend’s 
eatures, which had been battered almost out of recognition. 

Naturally enough, the coloured element in Paris is closely 
ssociated with the drug evil, which has such a deadly hold 
ipon the demi-monde there. At the time when I was in 
aris cocaine and other forms of “dope” were peddled 
Imost without concealment. Over and over again I saw 
t changing hands. 

One particularly tragic drug case happened while I was 
ver there. ‘Two very pretty, young and charming girls 
ame to Paris from London. The elder, who had earned 
er own living, we will christen by the name of Mary, 
nd the name of the other, a few years younger, shall be 
etty. Unhappily Betty had entered into a close friendship 
rith an elderly and wealthy Parisian man who was hopelessly 
ddicted to drugs. 

She came to see me one night, and her unnaturally 
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lustrous eyes and artificial brilliancy of manner told me at 
once that she had been taking cocaine. I was thoroughly 
alarmed for the poor girl. Both that night and next day 
I reasoned with her, but it was of no avail: the deadly 
drug had got her in its clutches beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion. Day after day I had to look on helplessly at the 
dreadful spectacle of a young and lovely girl heading 
straight for ruin. I persuaded Mary, who was a very sensible 
sort of girl, to use her best endeavours to get her sister 
back to London. She did so, but the only outcome of her 
efforts was that the two girls had a bitter quarrel and went 
to live in different houses. 

Betty went on with her drug-taking, and in due course 
it came to the ears of her mother at home in England. 
Naturally she came rushing over to Paris, bent on saving 
her daughter at all costs. But no sooner did the wretched 
girl learn that her mother was in Paris, searching for her, 
than she flew into a panic, left France for Spain, and sailed 
from there to South America. When last I had news of 
poor Betty she was living in a South American city, ruined 
body and soul. 

It is a curious fact that drug-taking seems to have a far 
worse effect upon women—especially young and pretty 
ones—than upon men. I was acquainted with a number 
of men in Paris who, to my certain knowledge, had taken 
cocaine or other drugs for years, yet in many cases it did 
not appear to have affected them greatly. They still had 
quite normally healthy complexions. Possibly their con- 
stitutions had grown so accustomed to the “dope”’ that 
their regular dose had ceased to have any visible effect. 

Throughout the summer and autumn “ Meyrick’s 
Gaiety ” continued to go with a bang and a swing. We 
were crowded out every night with the wealth and beauty 
of Paris, and those friends who had presaged disaster were 
forced to eat their words. Yet all was not well with me. 
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I was beginning to long desperately to be back again in 
London. All my thoughts, all my happiness, were centred 
on home. I could scarcely bear to look at an English 
newspaper. Even the sight of the taxis on their way to the 
Gare du Nord became too much for me. At last I decided 
to get rid of “ Meyrick’s Gaiety ” and return to London. 
I was delighted when Jack Mitchell introduced me in 
January to a buyer, an old customer of mine from London. 
The transaction was completed in one day, and I felt well 
repaid for the Paris venture, as the sale price was nearly 
double what I had given for the place. As luck would have 
it, however, the purchaser went bankrupt, and so far I 
have never seen a penny of my money. Such is life. . . 
Yet in a sense I was repaid for the time I had spent over 
there, since I had gained a most useful fund of new 
experience, for which I am still profoundly grateful. 

It was as well, too, that I left when I did. When I was 
in Paris the following April I went back to my old hotel 
in Montmartre. But it was saddening to find that half of 
the cabarets I used to know so well were now standing 
empty. The world of fashion had flowed away from 
Montmartre to Montparnasse, leaving the doors shut and 
the streets deserted that had once been so full of noise and 
glitter. 


X 
SOME NOTABLES AND SOME ECCENTRICS 


MOST of the while I was in Paris our London clubs had 
been running without experiencing any sort of trouble, 
and so successfully that in October, 1925, I opened a new 
one—the ‘‘ Manhattan Club,” in Denman Street. This 
establishment was no less up-to-date all round than “‘ The 
Little Club ” was old-fashioned in its atmosphere. The 
smart dance-room was situated on the ground floor, and 
was decorated with wonderful paintings by Latour. From 
here a wide staircase swept down to the restaurant and bar, 
and really, without exaggeration, this room was like a 
glimpse of fairyland. It was decorated throughout in the 
Italian style. Bunches of grapes and other fruits hung 
from the trellised walls, and behind these a beautiful 
panorama of mountains and lakes receded into the dimness 
of distance. The whole scheme of the club had a most 
brightening and enlivening effect upon one’s temperament, 
and you felt that there you were right at the heart of 
London life, for in the intervals of the music you could 
clearly hear the roar of Piccadilly or the strains of some 
other dance orchestra near at hand. 

As with every other of my ventures, the inauguration of 
this fresh enterprise was signalised by an immediate influx 
of all the smartest people in Town. One of our earliest 
titled visitors, I remember, was that tall, blond, serious 
young man, Lord Cottenham. This was before his marriage. 
He came to the “ Manhattan ” one night after some big 
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motor racing dinner, and was accompanied by Sir Henry 
Seagrave and a number of other famous drivers. There 
were also quite a number of literary lights among our early 
guests—some still living, others unhappily gone since to 
join the great majority—who came in to absorb fresh 
atmosphere for their books. And talking of literature, 1t 
is interesting now to remember that we had one or two 
visits at that time from Hubert Banner, then only just 
arrived home from the Far East to settle down in London. 
He had not then started writing, but I remember his 
mentioning to me that he hoped to make a name for himself 
with travel-books and novels with an Eastern background, 
and I am so glad to think that his aims have met with 
success, 

Casting back my memory over the early days of the 
“* Manhattan,” I recollect one very odd visitor. She was a 
mere girl—in her late teens, I fancy—but had ways much 
older than her years. She was the daughter of a well- 
known peer. This girl came to the club as a rule with three 
other people, a girl and two men. I saw her there during 
one of my visits to London from Paris, and, noticing her 
listless appearance, came to the conclusion that she was 
simply one of Society’s bored young people. My daughter 
told me that she came there very often, however, and I 
remember wondering why she did so, if she found so little 
to amuse her... . 

The rest of the story I heard from my daughter. It 
appears that one night the girl quite suddenly became 
transfigured. Her face lit up, her apathy dropped away 
like a cloud and gave place to brilliant vivacity. Her eyes 
were immovably fixed on one particular corner of the room. 
And there lay the explanation of her frequent visits to the 
club! There had just sat down in that corner one of our 
most famous musical comedy and revue stars—a man who 
is to-day still at the head of his profession. The girl’s 
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gaze never left him, and it was obvious that one at least of 
her male escorts was finding her preoccupation a little 
trying. 

A little later on the girl was to be seen dancing with the 
object of her adoration. It seems that they had met some 
time before at a supper-party, and she had promptly fallen 
head over heels in love with him. What his feelings for 
her may have been must rest unknown, but in any case he 
was a married man. The girl had managed to pay numerous 
visits to the show in which he was appearing, and one night 
she had given her party the slip and gone round to the 
star’s dressing-room. There she had been run to earth 
by her father, and at the selfsame moment the star’s wife 
had also put in an appearance! There had been an un- 
pleasant scene then, the upshot of which was that the girl’s 
father had forbidden her ever again to visit the theatre 
where this actor was appearing, or, indeed, to meet him 
anywhere else. 

The poor girl was in despair. She had arrived at such 
a stage of infatuation that she did not care a rap about 
scandal or anything else. Then she had heard of the actor’s 
fairly frequent visits to our clubs, and had deliberately 
set out to wait until she should encounter him at one or 
the other. Now, on the evening I have been describing, 
had at last come her opportunity. She made fullest use 
of it, too, for she and the star danced together a dozen 
times. 

But that night of happiness proved her undoing. No 
doubt one of the young men of her own party whom she 
had so completely ignored had been driven by jealousy to 
give her away. At all events, the next—and the last—I 
heard of her was that she had been sent abroad with an 
aunt. 

Carl Hyson, Dorothy Dixon’s husband, frequently came 
to the “ 43 ” at this period, accompanied sometimes by his 
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dancing partner, Peggy Harris. He was a short, sallow 
man, a very wonderful ballroom dancer. There was another 
Peggy, too, who was often to be seen there dancing with 
friends—Peggy Kirkwood. Everyone adored her, she was 
never without a partner. 

The celebrations following Manna’s Derby win that 
year were responsible for one of the most brilliant nights 
the “43” ever witnessed. Steve Donoghue always used 
to come there after the Derby, and a very popular figure 
he was. The night of his win on Manna the enthusiasm 
was specially uproarious. Besides our usual members, 
there was a huge influx of jockeys, trainers, bookies and 
owners—and racing folk were always the greatest celebrators 
I ever had in my clubs. There were several bookies and 
professional backers who thought nothing of spending 
from {50 to £100 in celebrating a profitable day. 

When Steve appeared on the scene he was greeted with 
a thunderous shout of welcome. A spontaneous rush was 
made at him, in which most of the women joined, and the 
little man was lifted shoulder-high and chaired round the 
room to the singing of “‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
shouted at the top of everyone’s voice. My dancing 
hostesses were well to the fore in this demonstration, for 
they had all backed Manna. Then the crowd called on 
Steve for a speech, and some of the boys hoisted him on to 
the piano. But, alas! the flap of the instrument was weak 
in the part where he stood. It collapsed with a crash, and 
Donoghue was thrown violently to the floor, but luckily 
he sustained no injury. 

Two young American millionaires who had that day 
witnessed their first Derby happened to be in the “ 43,” 
and they took charge of the waiters and sent them round 
with champagne for everybody. Soon all barriers of social 
convention had vanished and the whole crowd were mixing 
together as freely as though they had known one another 
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all their lives. Eventually the place became so tightly 
packed that we were compelled to close the doors. 

A big crowd stayed for breakfast—so many, in fact, that 
the staff were quite unable to cope with the rush of orders. 
The situation was saved, however, by a number of our 
members who enrolled themselves as volunteer waiters. 
It was amusing to see Lord B—— gravely inquiring of a 
group of provincials whether they would take bacon and 
eggs, sausages or kippers ! But that was the spirit of fun and 
esprit de corps which made the “ 43 ” so delightful. . . . 

The gathering began to disperse after Donoghue had 
taken his departure, and I saw the two American millionaires 
finish up their night with a further act of generosity. To 
each of our dance hostesses they handed a £5 note, and the 
leader of the band was given a sum to distribute among his 
men equivalent to a whole week’s salary. 

Practically all the big figures of the racing world have 
been entertained in my various clubs at one time or another. 
Mr. J. J. Murphy, who owned that exceedingly famous 
horse, Old Orkney, is a very old friend of ours. When he 
first ran Old Orkney, however, we did not know him nearly 
as well as we came to do later on, and we were rather 
surprised when he told us to back this horse with every 
penny on which we could lay our hands. Unfortunately 
I only put on a modest pound, and the horse romped home 
at ro tox. Ever since then he has always told us—including 
every waiter in the club—which of his horses to back, and 
as a rule his tips have been justified in the event. 

Talking of lavish spenders, I really must write a few 
words about a mysterious visitor to the “ 43’ whom we 
only knew by the name of “ Robby,” though he told us 
that he was a member of a certain famous newspaper 
family. Whoever he may have been in reality, this Robby 
came in one spring evening with one of our members, and 
immediately began to attract notice by the prodigality of 
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his gifts to the staff. He returned on several subsequent 
occasions, always displaying a special interest in my 
daughters and myself, and one day he sent for a jeweller 
to come to the club. He then presented both my daughters 
and me with diamond bracelets and watches worth hundreds 
of pounds. I sold mine later for £250. 

On leaving, Robby said he would come and see us the 
following evening, but he never turned up. In fact, two 
years elapsed before we saw him again. He walked in and 
greeted us then, however, just as calmly as though he had 
parted from us only the previous day. Once more he 
treated us all to magnificent presents. He told us he was 
staying in Town and would be in every day, but from then 
up till the present we have never set eyes on him again. 
Was he crazy, or just the kind-hearted eccentric he appeared 
to be? We have often wondered. .. . 

Although Robby’s habitual generosity had prepared me 
for almost anything, there was one occasion when his 
erratic munificence simply took my breath away. He and 
I were sitting talking of some triviality or other when, 
quite suddenly and apropos of nothing, he pulled out half 
a dozen {100 notes from his pocket-book. “ Before I 
forget,” he said, “I’ve got to get rid of these. I’m sure 
you can make better use of them than I can.” 

I refused to take the money, but he pressed me earnestly 
to take it. When he saw that I was not to be moved, he 
said with an air of resignation, “ Well, Mrs. Meyrick, it’s 
got to go.” And with that he calmly went round and 
bestowed the six {100 notes upon six incredulous members 
of my staff ! 

The tale of this man’s mad generosity soon spread 
abroad. The news that he was in the “43” used to be 
the signal for all sorts of queer people to come pouring in 

-mondaines and various types impossible to classify— 
and before dawn my club would be packed with total 
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strangers, mostly women and girls, who would hang round 
Robby in groups, all hoping to be there when the prodigal 
mood descended on him. Disappointment used to be 
their lot, though, since Robby, for all his apparent careless- 
ness, was never known to give except to those whom he 
found already in the club on his arrival. 

Those, however, were the days of the lavish spenders. 
I have already mentioned that none are more free with 
their money than racing people, and at that period we 
numbered all the leading jockeys and race-horse owners 
among our patrons. The owners would average about {10 
a night, while the jockeys generally spent double that sum. 
My first member among the jockeys was, I think, Frank 
Wootton, and he always seemed to ride winners after his 
visits to our clubs. Perhaps it was he who started the 
story of the “43’s” luck-bringing qualities! Another 
great favourite at the club was Charlie Elliott. The news 
of his victory on Call Boy three years later drove our 
members almost wild with excitement. Gordon Richards 
and Harry Wragg, too, have always been good friends of 
ours. 

The year 1925 was a wonderful one for us all round. It 
brought us innumerable distinguished guests. There was 
Lord Loughborough, indulging in the period of wild 
gaiety which preceded his suicide. There was Prince 
Christopher of Greece. But I could go on naming celebrity 
after celebrity ad nauseam. . . . Often Sophie Tucker used 
to look in on us when in London, and invariably she was 
a centre of attraction. Sophie’s is a really wonderful 
genius, and night life knows her even better than the 
London stage. She is reputed to have made a fortune out 
of her appearances at the Kit-Cat Club. Then there was 
that king of dance music, Paul Whiteman. Often he 
would bring his band to play for us at the “‘ 43 ” after his 
theatre performance was over, and the mere rumour of his 
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arrival was sufficient to crowd the club to the point of 
suffocation. 

Whenever Rudolph Valentino was in London the “‘ 43 ” 
was the very first night-resort he always visited, and he 
would come accompanied by some of the most distinguished 
women in London. His svelte figure and fascinating face 
used immediately to attract the attention of everyone in 
the place. The last words he spoke to me on the eve of 
his last departure from London were, “‘ Next time I come 
over, I will bring you some real Californian oranges grown 
in my own place.” But unhappily that ‘next time” 
never materialised... . 

My personal impression of Valentino always was that 
he was a likeable person with a strong sense of humour, 
and I know that most of the people who came in contact 
with him at the club thought likewise. Once, however, I 
heard an opinion of him expressed which took me most 
completely by surprise. But I must first relate the circum- 
stances which led to its utterance. 

The decorators had been at work in the “ 43,” and my 
office was still uninhabitable, so I cut off a corner of the 
lounge by means of a screen and sat there to do my work. 
I had been sitting there for about half an hour one evening 
when I heard the sound of voices coming from the other 
side of the screen. One voice I recognised as that of a 
young peeress who often visited the club, the other belonged 
to Rudolph Valentino. Nothing was farther from my 
wishes than to play the eavesdropper, but before I could 
make a move I found myself the unwilling listener to an 
amazing conversation. 

It was perfectly obvious that the young woman was wildly 
in love with Valentino, and it was equally evident that he 
did not in the least degree reciprocate her passion. She 
behaved exactly like a silly girl, trying to draw him out on 
the subject of love and telling tedious stories about the 
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marriage proposals she claimed to have received. As for 
Valentino, his tones, though always perfectly polite, plainly 
revealed his reluctance to pursue the conversation along 
the lines she would have it take. It was positively painful 
to listen to her making such a fool of herself, and I could 
not have stood it much longer. Luckily the couple got up 
presently and left, though I am certain Valentino must 
have made the first move. 

A few nights later I was amused at the description I 
heard this same peeress give of her impressions of Valentino. 
“‘ He’s quite a decent young kid,” she said, ‘‘ and when you 
take into consideration how women run after him he’s not 
so badly spoiled as you’d expect. . . . But he hasn’t got any 
particular depth of character, and he and I are as far apart 
as the poles where taste in art or anything else is concerned. 
... Lo tell you the truth, I don’t think we've got ten 
words in common.” 

It was all very well for her to talk like that, but I had heard 
her speak in a strain which implied a very different view of 
him. I happen to know that when the news of Valentino’s 
untimely death was received in London, none was more 
profoundly distressed than this same Countess. She wore 
mourning for him for some considerable time. 

That Valentino possessed a sense of humour was demon- 
strated very forcibly one evening at the “ 43.” It was one 
of those jolly nights when half the provinces seemed to 
have dropped in, as well as half London. Valentino was 
sitting with some friends, and, having been unable to attract 
the attention of a waiter in all that crush, had walked over 
to the bar himself to give his order. He emerged from the 
crowd again carrying two cocktails in his hands. 

Suddenly a loud voice called out in a broad Glasgow 
accent, “‘ Hi, waiter!” Valentino, who naturally did not 
dream that the voice could possibly be addressing him, 
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rinks when a large, beefily built man pushed his way 
wough the throng and pulled the film-star gently but 
rmly by the coat-tails, saying, with heavy, North Country 
ircasm, ‘‘ Excuse me, waiter, but we’re in a hurry, and 
m wanting a bottle of whisky at once.” 

Valentino’s face was a study! It went red and white 
y turns. For a moment I thought he was going to attack 
1e speaker, and I believe a nasty scene would have ensued 
he had not realised that the affront was only the outcome 
* a clumsy error. He continued to look daggers at the 
ther for a few seconds, then his tense expression relaxed. 
‘ext instant he was roaring with laughter as though he 
ould never stop. He was absolutely doubled up with 
irth. ‘Tears came into his eyes, and he almost collapsed 
ito the arms of his friends. ‘I’m sorry,” he managed 
1 gasp out, “but you’ve got hold of the wrong man. 
m not a waiter. I’m only Rudolph Valentino, a film 
ymedian ! ” 

The burly man flushed, stammered out an apology and 
turned to his party. ‘‘ It wasn’t a waiter; it was one of 
\ose picture folk,” he explained. 

““What’s his name?” one of the girls in the party 
>manded eagerly. 

*‘ 1’m not sure,”’ was the answer. “ It was some Italian- 
unding name—Rudolph something or other.” 

After one startled look the girl exclaimed, “ Why, good 
savens, it’s Valentino |” 

She crossed straightway to the table where the great 
m-star sat and addressed him without standing on 
remony. 

“You know the proverb about fools and angels, Mr. 
alentino ?”’ she asked. And, when he nodded in smiling 
‘wilderment, ‘‘ Well,” she went on, throwing a vicious 
ance at her disgruntled escort, “I have the misfortune 
be tied for life to a fool of that particular variety! He 
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“ Dandy’s ” panic, and I was proved right. Having got 
rid of all the other guests from the office, I learned the 
astounding truth. 

The apparent misogynist was not merely a bigamist, but 
a bigamist six times over! Yes, incrédible as it might 
sound, our mild little ‘‘ Dandy ” was at one and the same 
time “‘ husband ”’ to seven different women, and five of his 
seven ‘‘ wives”’ were now seated before me in the office 
of the “ 43.” 

Two of the five, it appeared, lived in London, one in 
Nottingham, one in Liverpool, and one in Brighton. To 
each of them he had been known by his real name, but in 
every case he had posed as a commercial traveller in order 
to explain his frequent absences from home. 

How long he might have continued in this course of 
systematic deception had exposure not come when it did, 
can only be conjectured. How he was exposed, however, 
and the revelation had come about in a curious manner. 
‘“‘ Dandy,” it seemed, had a young foreign friend—let 
us call him Jack—with whom he went about everywhere. 
The two were inseparable until there came an evil day— 
evil for “‘ Dandy,” at all events—when they both fell 
victims to the charms of the same girl, a fairly well-known 
Hollywood actress. The lady showed a marked preference 
for ‘‘ Dandy,” and it began to look as though she might 
in the near future figure as Number 8 on his list. 

Now Jack was the one person in the world acquainted 
with the true facts about ‘“‘ Dandy’s” life. Mad with 
jealousy, he concocted the scheme of confronting “ Dandy ” 
with all seven “wives” simultaneously at the “ 43.” 
Having quarrelled with his erstwhile chum, the difficulty 
was to secure his presence there, but this he arranged 
through the good offices of the lady who had been their 
bone of contention. All that remained to be done was to 
despatch telegrams in Beauchamps’ aeme te all seven 
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wives.” ‘Two did not turn up, but the five who did 
served amply to afford the American his revenge. 

There was a tragic sequel to the story, for a few days 
later news reached me of “‘ Dandy’s ” suicide, though it is 
only fair to add that he left a considerable sum of money 
in his will to each of the women he had wronged. As for 
Jack, ‘‘ Dandy’s ” death broke him up completely. Filled 
with remorse for what he had done, he lost all hold over 
himself and squandered his means. The last I heard of him 
was that he was playing in the band at a Paris night-club. 

I have always preferred to read fact rather than fiction, 
and perhaps it is because my night-club life has brought 
me into contact with so much actual drama. Confronted 
with a real life story such as I have just recounted, one 
somehow felt that fiction was unneeded to provide one 
with thrills and to spare... . 

Here is another extraordinary affair that happened in my 
club about the same period. Among our frequent visitors 
were a certain foreign aristocrat and her maid. The 
former was an attractive woman, good-natured and generous, 
while the maid was a bright-eyed, vivacious brunette, tall 
and graceful and blessed with beautifully shaped arms and 
shoulders. 

Many men endeavoured to obtain an introduction to the 
maid, for she was full of what film people call “S.A.” Her 
features, like her hands and feet, were a little on the large 
side, perhaps, but this trifling defect was amply counter- 
balanced by a dynamic personality. To her personal 
charms she added the attraction of very daring frocks which 
displayed far more of her long, shapely limbs than was 
necessary. 

Helen, however—we will call her that—turned a deaf 
ear to all her admirers, and her mistress seemed to find 
food for quiet amusement rather than for uneasiness in 
the attention the girl attracted. 
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Mistress and maid had been visiting the “ 43 ” for three 
or four months before I began to suspect that something 
queer was afoot. Then, quite suddenly, some little detail 
in Helen’s dress or deportment—I forget what—caused 
me to “sit up and take notice,” as the saying is. I had 
nothing tangible to work upon, however, until one day I 
chanced to go into the ladies’ dressing-room when Helen 
was alone there, making up before the mirror. With a 
sense of shock I observed that a ringlet near her ear was 
tucked under her hair at the back. The girl was wearing 
awig...! 

The only possible solution seemed to be that Helen was 
aman. Wishing to avoid scandal, I wrote a note and sent 
it across to her mistress by the hand of one of my dance 
hostesses. It read simply as follows: ‘‘ Your maid’s wig 
needs readjusting.” ‘The foreign woman turned pale as she 
read the message. She held a hurried conversation with 
“Helen,” and then the pair hastily left the club. Weeks 
afterwards I learned the truth from a friend of the mistress. 
“Helen,” actually a figure in the world of art, was 
the lady’s lover. For many months now he had been 
living in intimacy with her under the husband’s roof, 
and had accompanied her on several European tours, still 
masquerading as her maid ! 

Another titled woman who frequented the “ 43 ” accom- 
panied by her maid—though in this case the latter was 
the genuine article—was a certain very charming lady. 
This woman, tall, blonde, Junoesque and imperious, had 
a remarkable eccentricity. When she entered the club the 
maid would follow her carrying a large ornamental basket 
of expensive flowers. ‘These she would leave with her 
mistress and depart. 

The lady would then sit quietly and critically watch- 
ing the dancers until she perceived some man whose 
appearance fitted in with her romantic notions. She would 
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then weave a garland from her flowers, advance to the 
chosen cavalier and drop it over his head. If he proved 
willing—which occasionally he did not—she would dance 
with him for the rest of the night. In conclusion, she 
would thank her partner in courtly, old-world terms for 
the pleasure she had derived from his company, leave the 
club carrying her emptied flower-basket and drive away in 
her luxurious limousine ! 


XI 
ROYALTY IN LIGHTER MOOD 


“THE LITTLE CLUB” was flourishing all this while, 
and many were the “notables” it welcomed. The 
‘** Manhattan,” too, was as successful as I could have 
wished, and as for the old “ 43,” why, it seemed to have 
reached the very zenith of its fame and popularity. This 
was undeniably the happiest and most productive epoch 
of my whole club life. Everything seemed to turn to gold, 
and apparently I could do no wrong. All our clubs were 
crowded night after night, our bands and cabarets were the 
talk of the town. For the first time in my career I was 
beginning to make real money and, what was more important 
still, to hold it... . 

Almost every night Woolfie Barnato was in to see us at 
one club or the other. Steve Donoghue was another 
constant visitor, the acknowledged star of all our big 
sporting circle. We got all the Arctic explorers, all the 
Atlantic flyers—everyone, in fact, who was anyone in 
every possible sphere of distinction. We were even visited 
by: the Bolshevist deputies, and extraordinary men they 
were. They were careless about their dress and of rough 
appearance, most of them having shaggy beards. Yet they 
used to fascinate me with their brilliant intellectual and 
conversational powers. I disliked them when they first 
put in an appearance among us, but before they departed 
I found myself admiring them immensely, however little 
I might agree with their theories. 
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A particularly devoted supporter of the “ 43 ” in those 
days was young Lawson Johnston, one of whose grandfathers 
was the Gordon of hotel fame, the other the founder of 
Bovril, Limited. He was a dark, handsome, romantic young- 
ster, and, what with his grandparents’ money and brains, he 
was certainly one of London’s most eligible bachelors. 

He was a very highly strung young man. I saw him 
break down completely when he thought of a brother he 
had recently lost. He was absolutely devoted to literature ; 
whenever he talked to me the topic was invariably that of 
books, and he was frightfully upset when a publishing 
firm in which he was a partner went broke. Now he is 
living somewhere in the mountains of Italy, devoting himself 
entirely to literary work. 

It would be impossible to imagine a greater contrast 
than was presented by his uncle, Eddie Lawson Johnston. 
High-spirited and ever exuberant, he was always the life 
and soul of the many gay parties he brought to the club. 
He used often to dance with the pretty Miss Kathleen 
Forster Fraser, daughter of the well-known author. Lawson 
Johnston’s other uncle, head of a branch of the Police, was 
a frequent visitor to “* The Little Club,” always accompanied 
by his beautiful wife. 

In April, 1926, however, various reasons contributed to 
decide me to get rid of ‘‘ The Little Club.” As I have 
already mentioned, this place was never once raided during 
the whole time I had it, but curiously enough it suffered a 
raid immediately after I gave it up ! 

That year I had a further queer experience at the “ 43,” 
concerned with a person whom I always think of as “‘ the 
man with the Society complex.” This young man deceived 
me completely at first. In both appearance and manner he 
was the typical aristocrat—tall, of good build, very well 
dressed and possessed of a superb dignity. Hlis voice, too, 
was one to attract immediate attention by its pleasant 
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mellowness and tone of quiet authority. The name he 
gave us was Lord Allington. Frequently he would go into 
the office and telephone to various well-known people. 
Sometimes it would be the Duke of Westminster, sometimes 
Lord Rosebery, but always it was someone whose name 
was a household word. 

This man threw money about with a lavish hand—so 
much so that although he practically always came in alone, 
he used very quickly to be surrounded by a crowd of 
parasites. I think it was largely his very lavishness that 
first made me suspect him. For the man accustomed to 
handle big sums is as a rule more careful than most men 
to get value for his money. And another circumstance 
that seemed odd was that he used to entertain his hangers-on 
with an inexhaustible fund of experience in every part of 
the globe. I found myself wondering how such a very 
young man could possibly have travelled so far and done 
so much... . 

“Lord Allington” was a super-prodigal. He would 
despatch a page with a shilling telegram and give him {1 
for a tip. He never accepted change for anything he 
bought. He would ask the leader of the band to play some 
special number, and would afterwards send over {£50 to 
be distributed among the musicians. 

On one occasion he arrived quite early in the evening, 
and one of my dance hostesses, a beautiful and kind-hearted 
girl named Ruth, overheard him remark that he had a 
touch of headache. 

“Here, I’ve got some aspirins,” she said, and gave him 
two or three tablets. He thanked her with his customary 
nice manners, but that was far from being the end of his 
gratitude for this trifling service. Next morning a car 
drew up outside the club. It was filled to overflowing 
with red roses. Then another arrived, similarly laden, and 
then yet a third. With each fragrant car-load was a card 
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bearing the inscription, “ For Ruth. Tribute for a kindly 
deed done in a naughty world.” “ Lord Allington” had 
ordered all the red roses there were to be had at three 
leading florists’ shops! Ruth could not possibly take 
them all away with her. She presented me with half of 
them, and for the next week the dance-room, bar and 
corridors were all decorated with red roses. 

But that was “ Lord Allington’s” last week of glory. 
One of our page-boys became aware of the curious fact 
that our prodigal patron, on the occasions when he rang 
up his distinguished friends, was in the habit of changing 
his own name. Sometimes he was Lord Allington, some- 
times Sir John Brown, at other times Sir Crosbie Haltoum. 
Now this page was a particularly smart little fellow, and 
detective stories were his favourite reading—he used to 
tell me, in fact, that some day he intended to become a 
detective. So he came to me one evening and reported 
that the man in question had just telephoned to three 
famous peers, but had given a different name each time ; 
and, further, that while apparently talking away to his 
distinguished friends in the most animated fashion, he had 
actually been depressing the arm of the telephone receiver 
so as to cut off the call. 

In spite of these revelations, however, it was through no 
action of mine that “ Lord Allington’s ” downfall came. 
It was he himself who volunteered the truth about himself. 

He was giving a sumptuous supper-party one night, to 
celebrate, he said, his birthday. About dawn, when the 
festivities were at their height, he asked to see me in my 
office, where he surprised me by asking for his bill. 

“Why bother now ? ” I asked him. 

He insisted, however, so I made out the account. 
It amounted to something a little under {90. ‘“ Lord 
Allington” referred to a cheque-book and made some 
calculations. Then he looked up with a wan smile. 
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“That’s the last, Mrs. Meyrick,” he said. ‘I can just 
manage it.” 

“ The last of what ?” I demanded. 

“The last of my immense fortune. It’s held out for 
three weeks. Now I’m broke—and glad of it.” 

Then he told me a queer story. 

“I don’t mind telling you, Mrs. Meyrick,” he said, 
“ because you've always been generous and given me good 
value for my money, apart from trying to keep the spongers 
away. .. . Well, the fact is that I’m an orphan, and four 
months ago I was earning {£3 15s. a week in an architect’s 
office in a little Midland town. I was always longing to 
make a splash though, and at last I got the chance. A 
relation in Canada died and left me £20,000. The moment 
I got it I made a bee-line for London. You know! ‘One 
crowded hour of glorious life,’ etcetera. Well, and now 
I’ve done it. I’ve spent the lot. Every bean of it.” 

“* {20,000 in three weeks | ” I exclaimed incredulously. 

“Oh, it wasn’t difficult. I gave about {£5000 away. 
Then I bought a Rolls. The rest all went on hotel expenses 
—private suite, of course—parties at Maidenhead, all that 
sort of thing. ... Why worry, though? ‘That’s what 
money’s for, anyway.” 

It was all very well for him to talk in that strain, but I 
thought I detected something else in his voice—an under- 
current of bitterness. So I probed deeper, and after a 
good deal of beating about the bush I got at the real truth 
behind his preposterous story. 

The key to the puzzle, needless to say, was a girl—a girl 
back in that Midland town. He was deeply in love with 
her, it seemed, and had proposed to her in the days of his 
impecuniosity, but she had been under the spell of a tem- 
porary infatuation for a certain man well known in London 
Society, and had given her humble suitor the cold shoulder. 

Then he had come into his £20,000, which in those 
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circumstances, he declared, had meant less than nothing 
to him. Five thousand pounds he had transferred to the 
girl through a solicitor as coming from an unknown donor, 
and then he had rushed straight up to London to “‘ blue 
in” the remainder. 

Stupid though the young man’s behaviour had been, 
I felt my sympathy go out to him. I felt I could not 
leave the wretched business at that. By playing on the 
girl’s mystification about the £5000, therefore, I contrived 
to get her to the “‘ 43,” and I am glad to add that I was 
able to show the young couple how to retrieve a fair sum 
from the wreck. I also discovered that there were some 
lands abroad to which “Lord Allington” was heir. 
Within a month I was a guest at their wedding-break- 
fast, and shortly afterwards they started life afresh in 
America—and made a success of it. 

The years 1926 and 1927 stand out in the annals of the 
‘43 because of the club’s immense popularity at that 
period with many of our present famous actors. I have a 
laughable picture now in my mind’s eye of John Anderson 
trying to climb through the office window and getting 
stuck half-way! Some of his friends endeavoured to pull 
him in, while others strove just as hard to drag him back, 
and the result was that he was nearly torn in two. Then 
there was Morris Hervey, always just his charming self, 
the admiration of his crowds of friends. Another frequent 
visitor was Clifford Cobb, a handsome and debonair 
figure. Once, when he came in fancy dress, he was almost 
mobbed by his admirers. . . . 

So many scores of faces rise before me that I scarcely 
know whom to mention. There is Cecil Raymond, the 
delightful husband of Iris Hoey. Nelson Keys, always 
polite, but very angry once, all the same, because the waiter 
refused him a drink although some people at the next table 
were being served. I can hear Wilkie Bard assuring me it 
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was his night out—as it evidently was, for I have never 
seen him since! And there is Jimmy Raglan, always the 
same, always the perfect model of the English gentleman. 

But it is by reason of the very large number of Royalties 
who visited our clubs at that period that the year 1926 
remains most vividly impressed upon my memory. There 
was scarcely a Royal house in Europe and Asia of which 
some member did not pay a call on the “43.” When a 
Royal party entered the main chamber there would be a 
slight stir of suppressed excitement among the cosmopolitan 
throng on the dance-floor or seated at the tables. Then 
the party would be escorted to the tables reserved for it, 
and in a moment the club would resume its normal life. 
As for the Royalties, they seemed glad to shed for the nonce 
their unnatural aura, glad to relax and just be themselves. 
During those lighter hours I invariably found them little 
different from the ordinary run of human beings. 

One of our most frequent Royal visitors was Prince 
Carol of Roumania—now King Carol II. He did not 
seem at all the dissipated figure that some of the sensational 
newspapers have represented him to be. Indeed, I cannot 
remember once seeing him touch alcohol. On the contrary, 
I always saw him as a quiet, dignified figure. He would 
usually sit with two or three intimate friends over a cup 
of coffee, and I have often wondered whether the main 
lines of the plan for his dramatic return to the Roumanian 
throne were not drawn up at that corner table in the “ 43.” 

Nor was Carol of an extravagant disposition—rather was 
his expenditure on the careful side. He always visited my 
club dressed in a quiet lounge suit. He danced with one 
of my hostesses, but with that one only, and if she were 
not there he would retire to his favourite corner and just 
sit there sipping his coffee. 

He was very reticent about his affairs, and only once did 
he mention the beautiful Madame Lupescue to me. But 
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when he did mention her, his romantic, dreamy eyes lit up 
with tenderness. He called her “‘ Bébé,” and he said to 
me, “ She is so very charming. If you could meet her you 
would love her too. My wife and mother do not under- 
stand.” And he concluded with a shrug of the shoulders. 

On another occasion he said, “‘ Mrs. May-rick, do not 
envy kings! Our lives are not our own. We have no 
freedom in love or anything else.” 

A very different figure was Prince Nicholas of Roumania, 
Carol’s brother. Young, handsome and vivacious, with a 
constant sparkle of mischief in his eye. Yet at the same 
time he was hopelessly romantic and unpractical. He had 
genuine good nature and a great gift for friendship, but it 
was apt to be marred at any moment by a sudden fit of 
irascibility. I always felt, in fact, that there was something 
of the spoilt child about him. 

Let me give an example of this erratic quality. On his 
first appearance at the “ 43 ” I was introduced to him and 
told who he was, whereupon he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Meyrick, at 
our Embassy I am known as ‘ His Royal Highness,’ and 
everything there is terribly stiff and formal. It makes me 
most uncomfortable ; I want to get away from all that, to 
be known for myself alone. In your club I desire to be 
just like everyone else. So you must tell nobody at all 
who I am.” 

I agreed to this, and he went downstairs to dance. In 
less than five minutes, however, I was astonished to see 
him come rushing back into my office in a fuming rage. 

“Mrs. Meyrick,” he exclaimed, his voice shaking with 
anger, “there is one of your girls downstairs who refuses 
to dance with me! It is monstrous! I am insulted! 
She cannot talk to a prince like that. You must come 
down at once and tell her who I am. You must make her 
dance with me.” 

Of course, I hurried down to the dance-floor, and soon 
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Prince Nicholas and the young lady were dancing together 
quite amiably. Her sole reason for refusing to dance with 
him had been that she was awaiting the arrival of a certain 
member who came in at the same hour every night and 
always liked to have his first dance with her. 

One night Prince Nicholas came in and said to me, 
“I’ve come to see the person I like best in your club.” 
And with that he went inside. 

Later in the evening a messenger arrived for him. I 
sent a page to find the Prince, but nowhere could he be 
found. We searched the dance-floor, the coffee-room and 
the bar without avail. Prince Nicholas had disappeared ! 

I was feeling rather worried, as can be imagined. Then 
one of the waiters came up to me and whispered, ‘“ He’s 
upstairs.” Calling to the messenger, I rushed up to the 
next floor. ‘“‘ Where is he?” I demanded. The waiter 
pointed to the kitchen door. ‘In there,” he said. 

We walked in, and there an amazing sight met our eyes. 
Perched on the edge of a wooden chair sat the Prince, and 
opposite him was our cook, with a frying-pan full of crisp, 
sizzling potato chips, with which she was feeding her 
Royal visitor ! 

Another member of the same Royal family of whom 
we saw a good deal was Prince Ghika, first cousin to Carol, 
but now, unhappily, no more. He was very much like his 
cousin, Prince Nicholas, in every way—dark, good looking, 
full of life and energy. He used to dance very often with 
one of my daughters. Only a few months before his tragic 
death he jokingly said to her, “I know I will be killed in 
a car smash.” He was always a very plucky motorist. 
Once, when practising at Brooklands, he had the misfortune 
to break four ribs. He was encased in plaster of Paris, but 
insisted next day on being lifted into his car to compete in 
a race. He was forced to retire after driving one lap, 
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Prince Ghika was a witty and amusing companion, but 
he was intensely proud of his Royal blood and inclined to 
be over-imperious. On one occasion he said to me, “ Don’t 
you know your most important guest?” The most 
memorable illustration of this trait, however, occurred one 
night when Prince Ghika had been chatting with me over 
a drink in the office at the “43.” An Indian Prince 
came in to sign a cheque, and the Roumanian Prince 
resented what he considered the intrusion. Everyone 
knows the Indian for the splendid specimen he is—a 
thoroughly great sportsman and a very charming person- 
ality into the bargain. He certainly did not merit either 
the peremptory order to get out which Prince Ghika flung 
at him, nor the offensive epithet with which he pointed his 
command. Nor was he the man to take such an insult 
from anyone. Words were quickly followed by blows, and 
it took two commissionaires to separate the two. Next time 
I saw Prince Ghika I noted that his eye had changed colour. 

I remember another occasion, too, on which an Indian 
prince met with a quite gratuitous insult at the “43.” It 
was a Boat Race Night, and when the Indian arrived on 
the scene the undergraduates shouted, “ Throw the damned 
nigger out!’’ With all his native dignity the poor prince 
withdrew to the office. ‘‘ Madam,” he said to me, “‘ at the 
Embassy they called me ‘ Your Highness’ ; here I am only 
a ‘damned nigger.’ But I’m not blaming you for their 
manners !’’ And with that he walked out of the club.... 

At the period I am speaking of the “43” had the 
tremendous advantage of the frequent services of Teddy 
Brown, which he gave gratuitously out of his boundless 
good nature in order to afford us a helping hand. His 
jovial personality used to illumine the club like a sunbeam ; 
no sooner did word get round that it was to be a Teddy 
Brown night than people fairly fell over one another to 
get in. 
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The music of Teddy’s band possessed a subtle appeal 
that carried everyone away with it. Sometimes it was 
insinuatingly soft and crooning, sometimes it would swell 
up into a triumphant riot of crashing sound. Night after 
night I used to leave my work just to sit and listen. 

But for all his great reputation as a night-club man, 
Teddy Brown is a devoted husband and father. No sooner 
had his band finished playing than he would hasten off 
home to his wife and small daughter. 

One curious circumstance about Teddy was his tiny 
appetite for so enormous a man. The only food for which 
he had a genuine weakness was a particular sort of sugar 
cakes in which our clubs specialised. This he used to eat 
eagerly, and, like Oliver Twist, come up asking for more ! 

An old friend of ours who first came to our clubs in 1926 
was Joe Pickles. A good deal of nonsense has been said 
and written about Pickles. He was always very generous 
in money matters, it is true, but he certainly never spent 
the gigantic sums which the newspapers have described 
him as throwing away. Joe had a strangely attractive 
personality. He was devoted to his mother, and used to 
carry her letters about with him, sometimes reading out 
portions of them to myself or other particular friends of his. 
About the time I am describing he married a pretty girl 
called Chappi. He told me he had been previously married, 
and divorced, in Australia. He and his new wife seemed 
so ideally happy together that I was astounded when I 
heard that this marriage, too, had ended in separation. 
And, in spite of it, I believed that he loved her very dearly 
right up to the time of his sad end. His voice would 
change when he spoke of her, and then a queer silence 
would come over him. 

Only the very day before his death Joe came to buy flowers 
for his mother at my daughter’s shop, and seemed just his 
usual gay self. His last words were, “ Well, I'll see you 
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to-morrow and we'll have a drink together.” I have often 
wondered what happened to his wonderful jewels and his 
nice Alsatians. 

In May, 1927, we opened the “ Silver Slipper ”’ club, in 
Regent Street, of which I will say more in the next chapter. 
This being mainly a chapter about Royalties, however, | 
may as well narrate here an incident which occurred not 
long after the ‘‘ Silver Slipper’s ’ opening, and in which 
Prince Nicholas of Roumania was a principal actor. 

As I have said already, Prince Nicholas was a veritable 
live wire, the very personification of vitality. One night 
he came into the “Silver Slipper” with a partner of 
similarly boundless exuberance—Tallulah Bankhead—and 
their united efforts almost ended in serious disaster. My 
eldest daughter had just become engaged to the Earl of 
Kinnoull. Tallulah and her Royal partner were the first 
to congratulate me. ‘Then they began to dance—or, more 
exactly, to prance round the floor like a couple of high- 
spirited children. For a time all went well, but the floor 
of the “Silver Slipper’ was made of illuminated glass, 
and when Tallulah and Prince Nicholas at last gave a 
particularly frolicsome stamp there was an ominous cracking 
sound. A pane had given way. ... Luckily for them 
the glass was of the safety variety and did not splinter, so 
they were able to scramble back unhurt. 

Teddy Brown and his band played for a long time at the 
“Silver Slipper,” and among those who used to come 
there specially to hear him was Prince Christopher of 
Greece. ‘ What’s it going to be?” Teddy would ask, and 
to that question Prince Christopher always gave the same 
reply—* Ze Varsity Drag!” 


XII 
TRAGEDIES OF GENIUS 


THE ‘“‘ Silver Slipper,” like so many of my other under- 
takings, was a club that I had to visualise entirely in my 
mind’s eye without the aid of existing materials, for it was 
built from some quite new basements in Regent Street. 
And, as my ideas began to take shape, it was difficult not 
to get a little confused on the subject of this projected club, 
for people sent me more different plans and more conflicting 
advice than about any other place I ever started. Messrs. 
Hickman spent weeks in planning out the dance-floor, the 
offices, the kitchens, and all the other thousand and one 
details. 

One of the club’s most remarkable features was that it 
possessed two dance-floors, one on either side of the foyer, 
which was reached by a wide staircase. It was well, too, 
that we had those two floors, for on crowded nights both 
had to be used. Another novelty, as already mentioned, 
was that we had a dance-floor made of glass. I had paid 
flying visits both to Paris and to Rotterdam to see the glass 
floors in dance halls in those cities, and had come back 
with my head full of the latest ideas. The glass floor was 
illuminated from underneath by hundreds of different- 
coloured lights, and there was an ingenious mechanism to 
make the lights ripple, giving an imitation of sea waves. 
Naturally this effect, new to London at that time, proved 
a great attraction. 

The walls were painted for me by an Italian artist, who 
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accurately depicted real scenes in his native land. The 
‘doors leading to the offices and various other rooms were 
made of glass engraved to resemble spiders’ webs. Finally, 
from the ceiling of the hall hung an enormous silver slipper, 
while smaller slippers filled with sweets and novelties were 
presented to all the guests on our opening night. Such 
was the “ Silver Slipper,” and I do not mind admitting 
that when it was finished and ready I was satisfied in my 
own mind that it was the most delightful and charming of 
all the places I had had. 

Society’s response was immediate and gratifying—as 
gratifying, in fact, as even I could have wished, which is to 
say a good deal. The new club immediately became the 
recognised rendezvous of a large and fashionable circle. 
Lady Filmer Sankey came frequently, never failing to 
bring with her a good following of friends, Frances Doble 
arrived several times with her sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sitwell. This was before her own marriage 
to Sir Anthony Lindsay Hogg, and I remember thinking 
then what an exceedingly lovely girl she was, and wondering 
whom she would marry. It certainly never occurred to me 
that she might marry Sir Anthony, who also came to the 
“ Silver Slipper ” a good deal, though whether it was there 
that they first met I do not know. There were also quite 
a number of literary lights among our early guests—some 
still living, others unhappily gone since then to join the 
great majority—who came in to absorb fresh atmosphere 
for their books. And, talking of literature, it is interesting 
now to remember that we had two or three visits at that 
time from Hubert Banner, only recently arrived home from 
the Far East to settle down in London. He was then only 
just starting to write, but I recollect his telling me that he 
hoped to make a name for himself with travel-books and 
novels with an Eastern background, and I am so glad to 
think his aims have met with such success. Another 
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frequent guest was Mr. Arthur Sainsbury, head of the 
famous firm bearing his name—the very type of a prince 
of commerce, with his grand air of power and command. 
With him used to come his son, and we also often saw his 
pretty daughter, Lady Inverclyde, and good-looking young 
Peirson, her present husband. 

Indeed, the “Silver Slipper” progressed from height 
to height of success. Looking back, I see it so clearly, 
crowded out night after night by the world of beauty and 
fashion. There is Tallulah Bankhead, looking lovelier 
than ever, if such a thing were possible, and with her 1s 
Jack Buchanan, debonair and charming. At the next table 
sits Norman Hartnell, London’s cleverest dress designer, 
scrutinising with the eye of a connoisseur the frocks of the 
dancers as they pass. Beyond him I can see, at another 
table, a brilliant party presided over by Lord Sefton, one 
of the most eligible bachelors in Town. Very smart he is, 
and very popular, but never drinks anything except black 
coffee. With him is Lady Louis Mountbatten with her 
priceless jewellery, her arms covered with diamond bracelets. 
At yet another table is to be seen Dorothy Dixon, graceful 
and fair-haired, accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. Evan 
Morgan, Lord Allington’s sister. And over in the opposite 
corner gay, jolly Lord Mandeville. Those were the days 
before his marriage, when he was still in the Navy. He had 
all the charm of his father, the Duke; the staff simply 
adored him. 

I remember Lord Mandeville coming to say good-bye 
just before he left for Australia. When he had gone I said 
to the manager, ‘‘ Somehow I don’t think he will ever come 
here again.” I was wrong, however, for very soon after 
his return he did come in, looking very nice and bronzed. 
Walking into my office he said, ‘“‘ I want to be the first to 
tell you that I’m going to be married.” I was glad for his 
sake, though sorry for mine, but, of course, 1 could hardly 
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say that to him! He and Lady Mandeville sometimes came 
to the “ Silver Slipper,” however. She proved just as 
delightful as her husband, and the staff was equally fond 
of them both. Poor Sir East Clayton used to come in with 
the same crowd of naval boys that habitually accompanied 
Lord Mandeville. He, too, came to me with the news that 
he was going to get married. I never met a quieter or 
more reserved man; it was from his friends, never from 
himself, that I used to hear of his adventures and acts of 
bravery. Alas! How many brave boys I have seen die ! 
It saddens me whenever I think of them all... . 

No account of the “ Silver Slipper ” would be complete 
without some reference to Frances Day, who scored her 
first London success there with The Revellers from New 
York. She had been one of Texas Guinan’s girls, and was 
the first platinum blonde seen in London. Everyone was 
wanting to know if the blonde was genuine! Then there 
was Noble Cecil, the great comedian, whom I liked best, 
perhaps, of all our club singers. I remember one night 
when his turn fairly brought down the house at the “‘ Silver 
Slipper.” Noble sang again and again, and then he went 
on to the “43” for breakfast. There, too, he was in 
tremendous demand, the guests forcing him to give encore 
after encore, until the poor man thought he would never 
be allowed to stop ! 

The years 1927 and 1928 were great years for the “ 43” 
as well. One of our most distinguished patrons at that 
period was the Duke of Leeds. He was one of the most 
changeless men I ever met—never hilarious or excited, 
always very reserved, always accompanied by the same 
friends. Very different was the Duke of Manchester, of 
whom also we saw a good deal about then. Handsome, 
suave and gay, he was a universal favourite. I can remember 
hearing when I was a mere girl of his great popularity in 
London. Then came his marriage to an American heiress, 
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and after that his bankruptcy, leading to gossip of a 
different variety! I trust that he is happily married 
now, however, and that his financial troubles, too, are a 
thing of the past. 

John de ‘Forrest was another constant visitor to our 
clubs. I have known him for years. He is just the same 
as ever; success has never spoiled him. I knew him in 
the days when he was making a couple of pounds per week 
and managing to live on it. He used to drive about in an 
ancient, ramshackle motor-car. One evening it fell to 
pieces outside the ‘‘ Silver Slipper.” The door came away, 
the back fell off and another car had to be sent for to cart 
away the remains! ‘That seems a long while ago; yet 
to-day, as British golf champion and the petted son of a 
millionaire father, he is just as happy-go-lucky as he was 
then. 

One of John de Forrest’s closest friends was young John 
Amery. He was great friends, too, with one of our managers, 
and consequently we used to see him pretty often. But 
how old he seemed for his age! He would never 
dance, but would just sit looking unutterably clever and 
aloof. 

There is no English baronet more talked about to-day, 
I suppose, than Sir Anthony Lindsay Hogg. Whatever he 
says, whatever he does, the papers always seem to think it 
worth a mention. Yet I remember him, at the time I am 
describing, as a shy, diffident boy just fresh from school- 
days, then afterwards during his career in the Guards. 
After that came his marriage to Miss Frances Doble, the 
famous actress. Then his separation. Life is full of 
trouble. 

But gay as were those years, 1927 and 1928, I always 
look back upon them as years which brought me into 
contact with much of tragedy. It was in the summer of 
1927, for example, that we were visited night after night 
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by Colonel Minchin and Captain Leslie Hamilton, the 
ill-starred Atlantic flyers. Captain Hamilton, as a matter 
of fact, had been to the “43” quite a lot the previous 
year, and had actually won a “ Beauty Competition” 
there! Alas, the girl with him on that occasion, poor 
lovely Dot Cooks, is dead now too. 

Hamilton was a good-looking man and full of jokes, but 
his humour had in it a strain of gruesomeness. A few days 
before he and Minchin were to start their Atlantic flight 
the former said to me, “ You ought to let us in free now 
whenever we come, Mrs. Meyrick, because next week 
we’re going right down to the bottom of the Atlantic ! ” 

Without taking his remarks at all seriously, I was relieved, 
I admit, when I heard that the flight was postponed for 
some defect in the monoplane to be put right. During 
their period of waiting the two men came into the “ 43 ” 
oftener than ever. They were eternally discussing their 
plans with us, and one night they invited my eldest daughter 
and Lord Kinnoull to join the flight. The thing started 
as a joke, but before long it had become a serious pro- 
position. When I learned one day that my daughter and 
son-in-law had actually consented that one or both of them 
should go, I was aghast. All my arguments, however, 
could not move them from their intention. . . . Then, to 
my unbounded relief, Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, who 
was the financial backer of the venture, suddenly decided 
that if an extra passenger could be taken she would go 
herself. But for that decision my daughter and her husband 
would now be lying at the bottom of the ocean. . . . 

I saw the two ill-fated airmen off to their car the day 
they left London for the West Coast. Hamilton seemed 
very reluctant to say good-bye, and I have often wondered 
whether his flippant remarks about a tragic end to their 
project were uttered wholly in jest after all... . 

Then the days passed one by one and grew into weeks. 
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At last it was realised that all hope must be abandoned. 
There was sadness at the “‘ 43,” for the courageous airmen 
had endeared themselves to us all. As for myself, despite 
my keen regret for the splendid lives that had been thrown 
away, my uppermost emotion was one of profound thankful- 
ness for the interposition of Fate which had kept my dear 
ones at my side... . 

Then it was in 1927 that death came to sever my long- 
standing friendship with Jimmy White. I felt the blow 
more deeply than words can tell. Poor man, I know he 
felt he had been badly let down by his friends. I have seen 
a letter which he wrote to a very important person only 
half an hour before he shot himself, and in which he bitterly 
upbraided one of his “‘ friends ” for not keeping his side 
of a mutual vow made in boyhood that they would always 
stick by each other in any hour of need. The letter contains 
the phrases “ False friend!” and “A solemn promise 
broken.” ‘The man who was Jimmy’s financial opponent 
in his last fight, Sir Mackay Edgar, used often to frequent 
the “ Silver Slipper.” Indeed, he was there the very night 
of Jimmy’s death. 

If 1927 robbed me of one financier, however, it 
brought me close acquaintance with two others, and 
curiously enough I quarrelled with each of them at the 
very outset. 

The first of these was Clarence Hatry. My clash with 
him took place over a cheque for a rather large amount that 
he asked me to cash. Being unaware of his identity, I 
refused. I can see him now as he drew himself erect with 
chin thrown up, and I can hear his clipped, withering 
tones as he said, ““I am Clarence Hatry!” He always 
had that touch of theatricality about him, and from a very 
close friend of his I heard a story which well illustrates the 
trait. When disaster first threatened Hatry, it seems, he 
confided everything to an acquaintance of great wealth 
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and appealed to him for help. “ Give me forty-eight hours 
and I’ll save you,” was the reply. But in less than half 
that time the acquaintance had ruined Hatry by communi- 
cating to most interested parties the facts which had been 
confided to him. The day after Hatry’s arrest the false 
friend received a bulky package. It contained a roll of 
foolscap paper and in the middle of the first page was written 
the single word “ Judas!” 

But, in spite of my initial unpleasantness with Hatry, 
later on I came to know him very well, for one of his young 
secretaries had worked for me some years previously. 
And although his haughty, disdainful manner had chilled 
me instantly at our first meeting, a time came when I 
liked him. The truth is that only on close acquaintance- 
ship did one appreciate his wonderful intellect and the 
kindly heart that beat beneath the steel armour of his 
reserve. 

My quarrel with the second financier in question rose 
out of the question of his entrance fee! I was seated in 
my office at the “ 43” one night when I became aware of 
a commotion in the entrance-hall, and, going out, discovered 
a large party of men in heated argument with my manager. 
I intervened and learned that the trouble was due to the 
objection raised by the leader of the party to the customary 
ten shillings entrance fee. 

“Tt is an imposition, madam, and I refuse to pay it or 
to let any of my friends do so,” he declared in a deep, 
resonant voice. 

“This is my club,” I answered. ‘‘ You have come here 
of your own wish, and if you want to come in you must 
observe the conditions.” 

He whipped round and began to express himself 
forcibly in French to his companions. Two of his 
friends, meanwhile, approached me in an evident state 
of dismay. 
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“It’s Alfred Loewenstein!” they told me. “ He’s 
furious ! He always gets what he wants, you know.” 

Five minutes later, however, the party came back, and 
this time Loewenstein made me an apology. But he still 
stuck to his guns, notwithstanding. 

“Rules are made for general use,”’ he smiled, ‘‘ and this 
is an exceptional occasion. You made your own rules; 
surely you can just as easily break them. .. . You will 
invite us in, madam—yes ? ” 

Well, he got what he wanted, as his friends had said he 
always did. And I did a good day’s work when I admitted 
that party without the usual entrance-fee, for from then 
on Loewenstein became a frequent visitor. Indeed, the 
club saw him almost every night whenever he happened 
to be in London. Usually he was surrounded by a crowd 
of admirers, but now and then he would come in alone 
and have a chat with me. 

On one of these occasions he asked me how much a 
night I reckoned to take in the club. With a certain pride 
I told him I frequently made {100 a night, and sometimes 
as much as {[300. “I can’t understand, Mrs. Meyrick,” 
he exclaimed, “why you waste your brains on this night- 
club business. Bah! To go to prison for the sake of a 
paltry {100 a night, when yeu could make a fortune by 
other means ...! Put yourself in my hands and you’re 
a made woman.” 

He meant it, too, for he began right away to give me 
Stock Exchange information to use for my benefit. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I ignored his advice. After one such 
tip had been given me to no purpose he said sarcastically, 
“Very foolish of me, Mrs. Meyrick. I wanted to make a 
fortune for you in six months. Very foolish indeed. I 
give very little information away, and when I do so it 
always seems to be to the wrong people. I apologise. It 
won't happen again.” 
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But it did happen again, for the very next week I received 
a letter from Loewenstein by special messenger. It began 
“Dear fellow-financier . . .” and told me to buy Inter- 
national Holdings and Hydro-Electrics. ‘ Do it at once,” 
ran the message; “don’t wait a single day. If you have 
not the money to hand, I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to come to the rescue.” 

This time I followed his advice. Gathering together 
every penny I could muster, I put the whole lot into those 
two stocks. And quickly I had my reward. The shares 
began to rise. Then they soared. Within a few weeks a 
small fortune had been made for me. On one of the stocks 
alone I stood to gain £40,000. 

That, however, was only a part of my holdings. Every- 
thing I touched on the Belgian millionaire’s advice seemed 
to turn to gold. My bank balance became bigger and 
bigger. Eventually I stood to gain on my speculations the 
enormous total of {150,000. I nearly lost my head. I 
began to have visions of myself as a millionairess, wielding 
great social and political power. ‘To such an extent had 
success gone to my head that when a warning came I 
ignored it. 

The warning came in the shape of a list of some four 
stocks in which most of my money was invested, with 
figures against each, and underneath was the laconic 
message, “Sell out at these prices. A.L.” Sell out, 
indeed! I had the bit between my teeth, there was no 
stopping me now. ‘To my triumphant joy the stocks 
quickly rose above the prices Loewenstein had mentioned, 
seeming to prove me right and him wrong. So I held on, 
and the results of my obstinacy will appear in due course. 
. . . L remember that on the last occasion when I saw him 
—it was at about the time when he sent me that warning 
note—Loewenstein appeared restless and preoccupied, 
quite unlike his usual self... . 
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I have said that 1927 and 1928 were years of tragedy, and 
under this last heading we must reckon two broken engage- 
ments which arose out of quarrels in the “ 43.” One was 
the engagement of a certain captain in the Army with the 
daughter of a foreign peer. On the night in question the 
lady had come in with a party of friends, and Captain X—— 
had arrived soon afterwards with one or two of his fellow- 
officers. He was extremely angry when he found his 
fiancée in the club without her having told him of her 
intention to be there, and she was equally annoyed with 
him. He brought her into my office, so the whole quarrel 
took place in my presence. They took it in turns to upbraid 
each other, and at last she burst into tears and flung down 
her engagement ring on the floor. Captain X—— picked 
it up and rushed out of the club, and a few days afterwards 
I saw a notice in the papers that the marriage “ would not 
take place.” 

Incidentally, we had a visit at the “ 43 ” once from the 
brother of the lady who figured in the above episode. 
With him was the notorious Josephine O’Dare, and what 
makes this additionally interesting is that it was the very 
night before her last appearance at the Old Bailey. 

The other engagement I have in mind was that of an 
English peer. He had been coming to the “43” ever 
since he had been a cadet at Sandhurst, and when he got 
engaged it was one of the first places he took his fiancée to 
see. With a complete absence of tact, and in a very loud 
voice, she told him she did not like the place and was 
going to leave it at once. I overheard him say, “ If my 
friends are not good enough for you, then I’m not either,” 
and he let her go away alone. 

Next evening, while he was sitting in my office, the girl 
came to the club to look for him. He hid under my desk 
till she had gone . . .! I saw the notice of this engage- 
ment’s termination in the papers too, Curiously enough, 
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considering how much the lady disliked the “ 43,” she 
came there several times later on, bringing a couple of 
friends with her. 

It is only fair to add to these sad histories, however, the 
compensating fact that on numerous occasions wives and 
husbands who had been separated—for years, some of 
them—came together again in one or other of my clubs, 
I remember the whole “ 43 ” turning out once to cheer a 
reconciled couple as they left together on New Year’s Eve. 

Miss Brenda Dean Paul often used to come to the club 
with a friend at that period, and in the light of recent 
events she, too, becomes a figure of tragedy. But she was 
anything except tragic in those days. Her youth and 
vivacious beauty arrested universal attention. I remember 
one crowded gala night I asked someone who she was. 
“One of the sweetest girls imaginable,” was the answer. 
‘She wakes each morning with a song on her lips, just 
like a little bird. She still looks a child, and at heart she 
is one. Why, she hasn’t a care in the world.” Poor little 
gitl! How sad all her friends must feel now. . . . 

A curious incident about which I have never to this day 
learned the true facts occurred at the “ 43’ one night in 
1928. A man came rushing into the club in the early hours 
of the morning and thrust a revolver into my hands. 
“You might mind this for me,” he said; “I’m a bit 
tight.” Naturally I took it and put it away in my desk. 
However, the man left without asking for his weapon 
back, and I have never seen him again. For weeks after- 
wards I felt most uncomfortable. In fact, the revolver 
weighed so heavily on my mind that in the end I threw it 
into the sea. I dare say the incident had not really any 
special significance. But, you see, that was the very night 
on which Kennedy and Brown shot poor P.C. Gutteridge. ... 

The supreme tragedy of 1928, however, was that of 
Avery Hopwood, that brilliant young dramatist who gave 
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us, among many other plays, The Bat, The Gold Diggers, 
The Girl in the Limousine, Why Men Leave Home and The 
Best People. 

His was a new voice in the dramatic world. It was 
believed that there were no limits to his potential develop- 
ment. From the very first he attracted me, with his broad 
brow and fine, thoughtful eyes, his worldly wisdom in 
perpetual contrast with flashes of sheer boyishness. 

Avery used to hold frequent gay parties at the “ 43,” 
and would order champagne by the case for his friends, 
though he never touched a drop himself. Once he brought 
nearly the whole cast of The Gold Diggers, and most of 
them stayed on with him until breakfast-time. Frequently 
he would arrive with Tallulah Bankhead, by whom he 
frankly admitted himself fascinated. With Tallulah as 
leading lady, he said, no play could help being a success. 
Curiously enough, though, she was not in his last play. 

For all Avery’s verve, there were times when a marked 
change would come over him. Then he would sit aloof, 
a lonely, gloomy figure, apparently wrapped up in his own 
broodings. . . . On several occasions he remarked to me 
that he “wondered which would be the easiest way of 
taking one’s life.” ‘‘ Don’t be so stupid,” I would remon- 
strate. ‘‘' The very idea of coming here, where we're all 
gay and friendly, and talking of suicide! It’s ridiculous. 
You’re run down, that’s what’s the matter.” 

There came a memorable night when the club had closed 
early. Only my daughter and I, two hostesses and a page- 
boy were still on the premises. Except for Avery Hopwood, 
that is to say, who had been entertaining a party of friends. 
When he came into my office he looked grey and drawn. 

You should be a proud man,” I remarked, “‘ with one 
play drawing all London and the newspapers all clamouring 
for your next.” 

“Proud?” he echoed. “Why, yes, I suppose I’m 
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proud. ... But happy! That’s a different story. How 
can anyone be happy when joy has to be whipped to make 
ashow?” 

Something in his manner vaguely alarmed me, but before 
I could answer he rose, passed to the doorway and said 
with a peculiar smile, “Staleness. That’s what it is, 
Mrs. Meyrick. Spiritual staleness. . . . No artificial 
stimulus can cure that....I think I’ll have a cold 
douche and try to wash my weariness away.” 

I heard him moving about in the lavatory. The tap was 
turned on. There was a splashing, and then a snatch of 
song. Then abruptly the song stopped. When many 
minutes had passed with no further sound from him I 
began to grow anxious. I went out into the corridor and 
called to him. There was no answer. And at that moment 
I happened to look down. A thin stream of blood had 
issued from beneath the door and was crawling across the 
passage. ... 

I battered at the panels and shouted for help. The 
little page-boy came running up—the one with the passion 
for detective stories. “Crikey, ma’am, blood!” he ejacu- 
lated, and begged me to give him a leg up, so that he 
might enter by the fanlight and open the door. 

‘Lord, a dead ’un!” was his gruesome but expressive 
comment as he looked in through the fanlight. Then he 
crawled through, dropped on the other side and turned the 
key. I rushed in to find poor Avery lying in a pool of blood 
that was flowing from a gash in his wrist. He was still 
alive, though his breathing was barely perceptible. 

“ Get the girls away and ask my daughter to come here,” 
I told the page. And when my daughter came we bandaged 
the wound, carried Avery into my office and telephoned 
for a doctor. 

I visited Avery frequently during his convalescence, but 
it was not till nearly a month later, when he had completely 
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pulled round, that he disclosed to me his tragic secret. He 
was addicted to drugs—had been doping more and more 
heavily as time went on. 

‘Your club and bright company kept me off it for a 
bit,” he said, “‘ but what about the future? I’m still 
wondering what you’ve saved me for.”’ 

The answer to that question came two years later, when 
I received the melancholy news of his suicide by drowning 
out on the Riviera. 

One person there was who strove with might and main 
to help Avery to get rid of his curse, and that one was 
Constance Collier. But she took a mistaken view of his 
frequent visits to the “ 43,” not realising that night-club 
life, far from abetting his craving, was one of the few 
counteracting influences that could keep him away from 
his drugs for a while. Often Constance Collier’s car would 
drive up to our door, but she could never be persuaded to 
enter. She would just sit outside and wait for Avery to 
come out to her. 

Many a bitter struggle had I, too, with the young 
dramatist, but to no avail. However, Avery did appreciate 
my efforts—perhaps at a higher valuation than they 
deserved. “I’ve been thinking that a permanent night- 
club life might possibly keep me off the drugs,” he confided 
to me one night. “Some day, when I get too lonely— 
well, we'll see when that day comes.” At last he actually 
asked me to marry him, and great was his astonishment 
when I answered that I still had a husband and told him 
how and why we had parted. 

“Well, well,” he commented. “I always thought you 
were a widow. . . . It’s sad news for me that you’re not, 
because I’m convinced that if anyone could save me from 
myself it’s you.” . 

Avery called in to pay me a farewell visit just before his 
last departure for the Continent, and his last words, for all 
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their flippancy, had a strange ring. “‘ Good-bye,” he said, 
‘‘and remember, you will often be in my thoughts. Not 
only here, but maybe in the hereafter as well.” 

And now comes the queerest part of all this queer story. 
Our manager at the “43” was a keen spiritualist. One 
day he told me of a séance he had attended the night 
before, and that Avery Hopwood had “ come through.” 
He had said, it appeared, that he was exceedingly sorry 
now for his action in taking his own life, and that owing 
to his drug-taking habits when in life he had not yet been 
able to rid himself of his earthly being. He wanted very 
much to come back and make amends. . . 

Now I am not a spiritualist, but I am bound to admit 
that what followed this communication made a profound 
impression upon me. For there were special messages for 
my daughter and myself, Avery’s last conversation with 
me was recounted in detail, and—most startling circum- 
stance of all—the medium, speaking in Avery’s voice, had 
made use of an affectionate little name which the dead 
dramatist had invented for me. I simply relate the facts, 
leaving others to explain them away... . 

However, let me conclude this chapter on a more cheerful 
note. On Boat Race Night, and “ Rugger’”’ Night, we 
always got an enormous crowd at all our clubs—enormous 
but thoroughly agreeable, despite the slightly over-high 
spirits of some of the Oxford and Cambridge boys. 
Lucrative nights they were, too. On the 1927 Boat Race 
Night I took £600! That was the golden age when London 
and all the other European capitals went money-mad, when 
the world’s stock exchanges were all booming their securities 
to the skies. . . . 

That Boat Race Night was signalised by the visit to the 
“43” of a provincial money magnate. His visit cost him 
£200, for he spent without stint in all directions. He 
bought champagne for everyone in the club—a hundred 
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bottles. All the cigars in stock he demanded, and these he 
gave as a present to my manager. They cost him 2s. 6d. 
each. He purchased every box of chocolates we possessed 
and pressed them all on my daughter—at {1 per box. 

Yes, those were the days, and we enjoyed life while the 
sun shone. Well that we did, for even then the thunder- 
clouds were gathering again on my horizon... . 


XIIT 
MY WORST ADVERSITY 


ON Christmas Eve, 1927, the “Silver Slipper” club suffered 
its first raid, and although the immediate results were not 
in themselves particularly serious—I was not charged— 
that raid marked the beginning of a chain of events which 
were to lead to the darkest hour of my whole career. For 
in the following March the “ Silver Slipper” closed its 
doors, and then, on May 22nd, came a simultaneous raid 
on the “ 43 ” and the ‘‘ Manhattan,” carried out by Scotland 
Yard. Following that raid the ““ Manhattan ’’ had to close, 
though the old “43” still managed to carry on. Worst 
of all, I was arrested and charged with selling drinks after 
hours, and the upshot was a sentence of another six months’ 
imprisonment... . 

No words of mine can describe the chill dread that 
possessed me when I received that sentence—dread of the 
solitude, the dreadful food, the discomfort, the degrading 
tasks. .. . All to be suffered again, the agonies I had 
undergone during my former experience of Holloway... . 
But worse than any other consideration were the awful 
effects of this sentence upon me financially. I have told 
in my last chapter of the huge fortune I was amassing under 
Loewenstein’s magic guidance. I had made up my mind 
to retire and travel round the world. My means would 
amply suffice for a life of leisure and the provision of all 
the best that life could offer for my children. Rosy dreams 
—all doomed to be shattered at one blow .. .! 
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I have stated frankly, too, how I stupidly put off selling 
out my stocks when Loewenstein warned me to do so. 
Now, at the crucial moment of my arrest and conviction, 
came the crash. My shares had begun to fluctuate. Just 
after the May raid they commenced to rock in cataclysmic 
fashion. The great international avalanche set in almost 
immediately before I went to prison. My situation was 
agonising. Sentenced to six months, what could I do to 
cut my losses and emerge from that vast debacle with 
something of my fortune still in hand? I was impotent, 
my family could make no move on my behalf. In utter 
despair I resigned myself to my fate, and ultimately I 
learned that I had lost not merely the £150,000 I had 
made on Loewenstein’s information, but most of my own 
savings as well. . . . Yet sadder still—I say it in all truth 
—was the news, brought to me in prison by my daughter, 
of Loewenstein’s tragic death by falling from his aeroplane. 

This time I met with quite a number of old acquaintances. 
In fact, I ran across eight women who had been “in” 
with me four years earlier. For “old lags” are just as 
plentiful among female offenders as among male criminals. 
It used to make me sad to see these women prisoners take 
their punishment as though it were an integral part of 
their existence. Some of them who looked quite young 
had been in Holloway many times, and had spent the whole 
of their later lives there, with only a few brief interludes 
of freedom. I was shocked to find that the fact of this 
being my second sentence gave me a sort of standing 
among these “ habituals.” Apparently they regarded me 
as a person meriting of respect, though, personally speaking, 
my reputation was a matter that afforded me little pride. ... 

Many of the fellow-inmates I met on this occasion 
proved extremely interesting. There was, for example, a 
whole group of young women convicted of shoplifting in 
Southend. For some unfathomable reason they called 
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themselves ‘The Forty Elephants Gang.” ‘They were a 
jolly crowd, full of exciting experiences which they were 
quite ready to impart whenever we could manage to get 
into conversation, and I think they were also the best- 
looking collection of women I ever saw in prison. One of 
them was seriously ill from an incurable trouble, but she 
took her suffering like a heroine. We did many an after- 
noon’s gardening together, and frequently she sang me to 
sleep from her cell situated just above my own. A friend 
in need in that respect... . 

One of the greatest friendships I ever made in prison, 
however, was with a foreign girl whom we will call 
Dorothy, though that was not her real name. This girl 
was the daughter of a rich man, and in one year of night 
life in London, Paris and New York she had dissipated the 
fortune of £100,000 which he had, I think she said, settled 
upon her. She had absolutely no idea at all of the value 
of money, and I gathered that she was the most astonished 
person in the world when she discovered that her funds 
had run out. Although still very young, she had been 
married twice. Her first husband had been a Russian 
merchant who had died from wounds received just before 
the end of the War. She had then married an English- 
man, and from him she had quite recently been divorced. 

The other prisoners used to call this girl “ The Dare- 
Devil,”’ but in reality the offence which had brought her 
into the clutches of the law had bordered upon sheer 
stupidity, being simply the issuing of worthless cheques. 

Dorothy was not much of a favourite in prison, for her 
fellow-inmates considered her “ stand-offish,” but it did 
not take me long to find out that her so-called “ airs ” 
masked a very genuine kindness and good nature. The 
real trouble was that she simply could not stomach the 
prison food, and her constitution was so delicate that the 
early morning exercise often made her feel faint. 
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She was a true artist with the needle—far and away the 
cleverest needlewoman in the workroom, in fact. When 
we sat next to each other there we often talked over—or 
rather whispered over—our London experiences, and 
she had much that was interesting to tell, too, of other 
cities. She was a personal friend of Hindenburg’s, I 
remember, and used to speak of him with the greatest 
admiration. 

My other great friend in Holloway at that time was the 
sister of a country squire. She had been sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment for the theft of a very small sum, 
a crime of which she never ceased to declare her innocence. 
I used to pity this poor girl from the bottom of my heart. 
Every detail of the sordid day’s round of prison life was a 
stab to her delicate susceptibilities. 

Another cultured prisoner inhabited the cell next to 
mine. A member of one of the most aristocratic families 
in England, she had allowed drugs—her doctor had intro- 
duced her to these—to be the means of her downfall. One 
thing had led to another, and at last she had embarked on 
a long list of shoplifting exploits which had landed her 
in the net of the law. This woman afterwards went 
abroad for a cure, and I have heard that she is one of 
those very rare drug-addicts who have been totally re- 
claimed. Complete mistress of herself now, she has cut 
out her old social set altogether, and is running a highly 
successful business venture under a new name. 

One of the prisoners with whom I was brought into 
contact was a murderess, and I shudder to this day when I 
recollect this woman and the circumstances surrounding 
her crime. She was fat, middle-aged and placid—the most 
unlikely person, you would have said, to resort to violence. 
Yet she had murdered her lover with a coal-hammer, and 
she told me in the most matter-of-fact tones that after the 
first blow she had been unable to stop striking, but had been 
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driven by something stronger than herself to go on battering 
away at her victim’s mangled head. 

This woman’s dead lover had been a musician, and she 
was never tired of speaking—not tragically, but with 
regret and even a species of pride—of his “ beautiful white 
hands.” Every night, she said, those hands appeared to 
her in her dreams. . . . After the crime she had attempted 
self-destruction by throwing herself into the river, but her 
coat had floated out around her and made it impossible 
for her to sink. 

One day when we were being marched back from the 
workroom she thrust a small bundle into my hand. It 
proved to be a small embroidered handkerchief which, so 
she told me later, she had gone to the trouble of working 
for me during the lonely night hours. I was touched by 
her act, yet I simply could not keep that handkerchief. It 
seemed too closely associated with the horrible mental 
picture of those ‘‘ beautiful white hands.” So in the night 
I threw the gift out of my cell window. I have often 
wondered who picked it up in the prison yard. Still more 
have I wondered, however, whether the donor’s rightful 
place should not have been in Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum rather than in an ordinary prison. . . . 

Among the prisoners I met in the prison hospital was a 
miner’s wife, one of the cleverest women I ever met. Her 
brother was at that time a candidate for Parliament in the 
Labour interest, and I remember thinking that he should 
prove a power in the House if he possessed only half of his 
sister's brains. Another prisoner whom I got to know 
fairly well had been ostensibly a farmer’s housekeeper, but 
had actually been living with him. The farmer, however, 
had married another woman. ‘The discarded mistress had 
returned to the farm and shot at both the man and his 
wife, wounding them. This poor wretch behaved like a 
demented animal, dashing wildly up and down the garden 
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paths during the exercise hour. She was only with us for 
a short time, however, as she was sent elsewhere presently 
to serve a three years’ sentence. 

I remember very vividly, too, an extremely lovely young 
woman who, alas, had been the principal figure in a 
terrible love tragedy. A man had jilted her to marry 
another woman, whereupon the girl went to the home of 
the couple and threw some corrosive fluid in the wife’s 
face, disfiguring her. She was a nice little girl, in spite of 
the dreadful thing she had done in her insane jealousy, 
and her baby, born in prison, was too sweet for words. 
I recollect that petitions were got up on this girl’s behalf, 
but she was still in prison when I left. 

Before I leave the subject of my fellow-prisoners I must 
just mention a very curious thing which happened when I 
began this second term of imprisonment. You will remem- 
ber ‘‘ The Female Raffles,” about whom I had a good deal 
to say in describing my experiences at Holloway in 1924. 
For a long time afterwards I had peculiarly vivid dreams 
about this woman, and during my first night in my cell in 
1928 I dreamed that she was the first fellow-inmate I saw. 
Judge, then, of my astonishment when, next morning, I 
saw her on the parade-ground before I set eyes on any of 
the other prisoners ! 

To my dying day I shall never forget the happenings of 
the last few months of that 1928 imprisonment. It began 
with my hearing from new prisoners rumours that a police- 
sergeant who had been eighteen years at Vine Street had 
been suspended from duty on suspicion of accepting bribes. 
I did not pay any particular attention to these reports 
until one morning at exercise when a freshly arrived prisoner 
mentioned the name of Goddard. . . . For a second my 
heart stood still. Then it raced on again. Surely, I 
reflected, suspicion could not possibly rest upon me... . No, 
no, I could never be charged with complicity. . . . Why, 
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I had scarcely seen Goddard. There was no connection 
between us, far less any conspiracy. . . . 

Before long, however, I found myself in hospital, run 
down and ill, and then I really did begin to worry, yet 
always saying to myself ‘‘ There’s no need to.” Still, I 
thought it the wiser part to neglect no precautions, so next 
time my daughters came to visit me I had a scribbled note 
ready for them—a tiny, tremulous scrawl. I held it screwed 
up between my fingers, and when I was saying good-bye 
to one of my daughters I suddenly seized her by the hand 
and passed the note into her palm. If only she had read 
it there would have been no ‘‘ Goddard Case,” no trouble 
of any sort. For I had written ‘‘ Beware of notes,” and, 
sure enough, it was bank-notes and nothing else that 
betrayed us inthe end... . 

A couple of weeks later a certain inspector and a junior 
officer came to see me at the prison. Their visit was 
totally unexpected; I was astonished and scared when 
one of the prison officers came to my cell in hospital and 
told me to dress at once and come over to the main prison. 
Hurriedly slipping on my cotton dress and apron, I was 
conducted to the room commonly used by solicitors or 
their clerks when interviewing prisoners, where I found the 
two officers awaiting my arrival. 

I was put through a hot examination. Did I know 
Sergeant Goddard? If so, how long had I known him? 
There seemed no end to the things they wanted to know. 
Thinking silence the most discreet course, however, at 
first I refused to answer any of them. How could I speak ? 
How could I clear myself at another’s expense .. .? 
Then abruptly the officers took their departure, while I 
was led back weeping to my lone hospital cell, back to my 
sad thoughts and my nightmare dreams. ... I would 
sleep for perhaps five minutes at a stretch, then wake up 
screaming and bathed from head to foot in perspiration. ... 
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Next day the inspector came again. This time, though, 
I was prepared beforehand, and although the matron and 
the Governor both kindly endeavoured to persuade me, I 
resolutely refused to leave my cell to see the visitor. With 
what unhappy results will appear later, though I imagine 
it is common knowledge. . . . 

It was in November, 1928, that I passed out for the 
second time through the grim gates of Holloway, where I 
was met by several members of my family, and a hearty 
supper-party at the “Silver Slipper” followed. The 
public took a remarkably keen interest in my release, if the 
publicity it received in the Press was any criterion. The 
most absurd rumours with regard to my intentions gained 
circulation, some papers even crediting me with a ridiculous 
statement that I proposed to give up night-club life and 
devote the rest of my days to chicken-farming . . .! 

What I did do was to cross over to France with the idea 
of trying to forget the horrors of prison life in the excitement 
of a few days’ shopping in my beloved Paris. But, alas ! 
my respite was short-lived, for at midnight on December Ist 
—just ten days after my exit from Holloway—Scotland 
Yard issued a warrant for my arrest under the Prevention of 
Corruption Act. Apparently when the detectives called 
at my home they had for some reason not grasped the fact 
that I was in Paris, and so the authorities, being unable to 
get news of me, had taken the natural course of issuing the 
warrant. 

I had intended to go back to England within a few days 
in any case. No sooner did I get the news of the warrant 
having been issued than I despatched telegrams to Sir 
Charles Biron, the magistrate at Bow Street Police Court, 
and Lord Byng, Chief Commissioner at Scotland Yard, 
advising them of my immediate return. I left my hotel at 
seven o'clock in the morning, armed with a bouquet and 
a box of chocolates presented to me by the management. 
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When the boat left Boulogne I requested the stewards to 
keep a look-out for the detectives on our arrival at Folke- 
stone, in order to save trouble and publicity, and shortly 
before one o’clock I was duly taken into custody at the 
station by a couple of plain-clothes officers. With these 
companions I travelled up to London, and was then taken 
in a taxi to Bow Street Police Station and charged. Late 
that evening, however, I was released on bail of £1000, due 
to appear at Bow Street next morning. The stage was all 
set for the famous “‘ Goddard Case. . . .” 


XIV 
‘* THE GODDARD CASE’’—AND AFTER... 


BEFORE I go on to write of that sensational and spectacular 
—but, to me, so infinitely tragic—affair which became 
blazoned on the front page of every newspaper under the 
title of “‘ The Goddard Case,” let me say just a few words 
about the avalanche of correspondence which descended 
upon me from every part of the country during that time 
of stress. 

Some of the multitudinous letters came from people of 
my acquaintance, but the vast majority were from total 
strangers. Many were full of kindness and encouragement, 
messages that proved a genuine help and solace to me in 
the trials which lay ahead, making me feel that there were 
decent people in the world after all. . . . One poor villager 
sent me a half-sheet of note-paper containing a few words 
of hope, and enclosed with it a postal order for 1s. 6d. to 
help me to pay the lawyers’ fees. Another woman of the 
working class sent me 2s. 6d. I cried when I read those 
letters ; I simply could not help it... . 

Other letters were just amusing. There was one from 
a man in America, offering marriage. “I am sure,” it 
ran, ‘‘ that everything will go on O.K. between us. I only 
want a little money and a nice comfortable home.”’ Another 
man, a sea captain, came marching straight up to me in 
the club and said outright, “ Look here, will you marry 
me?” I had never set eyes on him before in my life ; 
what could I do but burst out laughing at the poor man? 
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At last, finding he could not get me seriously, he went to 
the matire @hotel and told him that he really and honestly 
did want to marry me, and wouldn’t the other please inform 
me to that effect ? I am afraid the would-be suitor got no 
encouragement in that quarter either, however, and soon 
afterwards he went off in a huff ! 

Numbers of the letters I received begged for help. How 
I wish I could have sent the assistance for which the 
writers implored me! There were so many really piteous 
appeals. I wonder if they thought me heartless when I 
did not reply. . . . But I received so many hundreds of 
letters ; often a single post would bring me forty or fifty, 
and I could not possibly reply to them all... . 

There was another type of letter, too, that I received in 
those dark days—a type I would gladly forget if I could. 
Some came from blackmailers, demanding money for 
nothing and threatening all sorts of things unless I sent it 
or met them somewhere. Others were just scurrilous 
sheets of abuse, accusing me of every imaginable crime. 
There were postcards containing horrible innuendoes, vile, 
anonymous scrawls that came by post or by hand, even 
telegrams in some cases—a fusillade of every sort of missive 
that could add yet a little more to my burden of 
torment.... 

I began by hating and dreading the arrival of these 
dreadful messages. Eventually, however, I learned to 
become hardened, and would toss them into the fire after 
reading the first few lines. 

But it is time now for me to turn to the relation of “ The 
Goddard Case.” Such contemptible adjuncts as I have 
just described are best forgotten. . . . 

At the Bow Street proceedings, standing in the dock 
beside Goddard and Luigi Ribuffi, the manager of “‘ Uncle’s 
Club,” I learned for the first time how the charges against 
us had in the first instance come to be formulated. On 
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September 23rd there had been received at Scotland Yard 
an anonymous letter addressed to Sir William Horwood, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police. It was read out in 
court : 


‘“* DEAR SIR, 


I am desirous of bringing a matter of great public 
importance to your direct notice in order that you may 
cause immediate necessary action to be taken. It concerns 
the activities of Sergeant Goddard, at Marylebone station, 
who not only accepts bribes for services made and offered, 
but has financial interests in some of London’s most 
notorious night-clubs. Goddard resides in his own freehold 
residence at Streatham, and he also owns a beautiful 
Chrysler motor-car. His brother-in-law is also in a business 
provided by money supplied by Goddard. No notice was 
taken of my last letter to the authorities, and before 
approaching the political candidate for this constituency I 
am prompted to write this letter to you. I suggest that 
you call on officers under your own personal control to 
inquire into this communication.” 


In his reply to the charges contained in this letter, it 
will be remembered, Goddard stated that the money with 
which he obtained his house and motor-car had been 
obtained “by thrift.” He had managed to save a few 
hundred pounds, he said, with the assistance of his wife, 
who had money of her own before marriage. Then, 
during the War and since, he had been given reliable 
information about horse-racing, and had also been lucky 
in various speculations. In all these ventures he had 
requested to be paid in {1 notes, which he had allowed to 
accumulate and then got them changed by certain people 
for Bank of England notes. .. . 

While Goddard was busy with the preparation of this 
reply to his nameless accuser, however, that same inspector 
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who had interviewed me in Holloway had been engaged 
on certain far-reaching investigations, the fruits of which 
the prosecution now brought forth into the light of day. 
To put the matter briefly, they alleged that currency notes 
to the tune of thousands of pounds had been changed into 
Bank of England notes for Goddard by the keeper of a 
certain restaurant in Soho; and further, that Goddard had 
two safes in his own name at Selfridge’s safe deposit in 
Oxford Street and one at the Pall Mall safe deposit in the 
Haymarket. From the last named the detectives had taken 
notes to a total value of £12,000. Fourteen {100 notes, 
they asserted, had been traced to the restaurant-keeper in 
Soho. ‘Twenty-six {50 had been traced to the same 
person, and five to another woman or her partner. Of the 
£20 notes, nineteen had proved to lead back to the Soho 
restaurateur and four to the woman. As for the {10 
notes, thirteen had been traced to the restaurant-keeper, 
nineteen to Ribuffi and—four to Mrs. Meyrick. . . . On 
first learning that the existence of his safe deposits was 
known to the authorities, Goddard was alleged to have 
reeled and exclaimed, “ I’m done for, but I’m quite willing 
to do as you suggest ’—the suggestion being that he should 
go with an inspector and fetch the contents of the safes. 
Next in the prosecution’s opening statement came a 
long and detailed history of various episodes adduced with 
the idea of showing plausible reason for the presence of all 
that money in Sergeant Goddard’s safes. I will not weary 
the reader with a circumstantial account of the part which 
concerned Ribufh, but will content myself with saying 
that Goddard, according to the prosecution, had at various 
dates in 1926 and 1927 been ordered to inquire into com- 
plaints received in regard to the running of ‘“ Uncle’s 
Club,” and had invariably returned a report that all was 
satisfactory. When informed that a series of new notes 
in numerical sequence found in Goddard’s possession had 
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been traced to him, Ribufh was stated to have declared 
that he had lost the money gambling at cards and bowls, 
saying “I do not know the man. I have never met Sergeant 
Goddard. I have never given him any money.” 

Then came my turn. 

“Mrs. Meyrick hardly needs any introduction,” began 
Mr. Percival Clarke, who prosecuted. ‘‘ She has for some 
time past been associated with some premises known as 
43 Gerrard Street.” Had my position been less tragic, I 
could almost have smiled to hear my famous club thus 
described. ‘‘ Some premises known as 43 Gerrard Street,” 
indeed ! 

Mr. Clarke then went on to refer to the raid which had 
been made on the “ 43” in March, 1925. After that date, 
he said, Goddard had been instructed especially to keep 
constant observation on those premises, and when they 
were registered as the Cecil Club in the following August 
he had again received orders to keep his eye upon them. 
Not till October, 1926, had he turned in a report, and then 
it was to the effect that there was no evidence of anything 
irregular taking place. 

In July, 1927, it was the same. During November and 
December, however, numerous complaints had been re- 
ceived, and accordingly in January Goddard was told to 
keep a watch on the “ 43” both inside and outside. In 
February he had reported no success, yet the complaints 
had continued to come in.... Then, in May, Chief 
Inspector Cooper and certain officers working under him 
had kept their own observations and made their own 
inquiries, unknown to Sergeant Goddard. And after a 
short time ‘‘ ample evidence ” of breaches of the law had 
been obtained, with the result that the premises had been 
raided and I had been sent to prison. . . . 

Blacker and blacker every minute grew the aspect of the 
case against me. Four of Goddard’s [10 notes, consecutively 
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numbered, had been proved to have been issued to me on 
a date just before the ‘‘ Cecil” became the registered name 
of the “ 43.” From early in 1927 right up to May, 1928, 
asserted Mr. Clarke, Goddard had from time to time been 
receiving money from me, and it was for that period of 
time that he had been changing {1 currency notes for 
notes of larger denominations. 

It appeared, moreover, that Goddard had been not only 
receiving money himself but handing it on to a police- 
constable, one Wilkins. Sometimes he would give P.C. 
Wilkins a pound or thirty shillings at a time, “‘ telling him 
the source... .” “ He told him on one day that he was 
going to Regent’s Park to meet Mrs. Meyrick ’’—thus Mr. 
Clarke—“ and returned saying he got it from her, leaving 
no doubt that Mrs. Meyrick was keeping on paying 
Goddard for the sole purpose of keeping him sweet.” 

Having given this résumé of Goddard’s alleged relations 
with me, Mr. Clarke passed on to recapitulate a number of 
occurrences leading to the presumption, he contended, 
that Goddard had been taking douceurs from a woman, 
who apparently kept “‘a certain house in Greek Street, 
Seho.” 

That concluded the opening statement for the prosecu- 
tion, and Mr. Clarke went on to call his formal witnesses. 
The last witness called that day was Chief Inspector 
Cooper. Cross-examining on my behalf, Mr. Woolfe 
drew from him the admission that as soon as ever the 
charge was brought to my notice in Paris I had wired to 
say I would return to meet it. The hearing was then 
adjourned, both Goddard and myself being allowed bail. 

Let me pass over the tiresome details of the rest of that 
preliminary hearing and of the interminable trial at the 
Old Bailey which followed. All the same old accusations 
over again, the same witnesses appearing once more in 
endless succession to give the same old evidence. . . . 
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Yet I must give at least some picture of the final scenes 
that live in my memory with such terrible vividness, some 
account of my emotions on that fateful Tuesday— 
January 29th, 1929—when I entered the Old Bailey dock. 
. . » Looking back, it seems to me that when first I entered 
it my predominant feeling was one of relief that the weary 
days of waiting were over at last. For two months—eight 
long weeks—I had gone to bed every night with that 
terrible nightmare in front of me. 

I feel that this was truly the most terrible time I have 
passed through in all my life, and the effect upon me is 
curious to look back upon. Somehow I quite suddenly 
became entirely selfish in my outlook. Formerly I had 
always been able to keep my children in the forefront of 
my thoughts, to buoy myself up with the thought that, no 
matter what I went through, some benefit to them must 
emerge from my sufferings. But now I found I could no 
longer think of anyone, not even of my children. All my 
thoughts, all my pity, were for myself alone. . . . 

It was not myself at all who.entered the dock that day. 
It was some other woman, some poor, half-witted creature 
driven crazy by the long, long weeks of worry and 
suspense. .. . 

I see the whole picture so clearly. Over there sit the 
jury, a stolid-looking body of middle-class men and women. 
. . . No sympathy or kindness to be read in any of their 
faces... . And there is the judge, Mr. Justice Avory, 
looking so stern, so cold and remote and forbidding. . . . 
Then the mace-bearer, and all the rest of the minor actors 
in that immense drama we call the Law. . . 

My eyes travel on and rest upon the counsel in the case, 
all dressed up in wigs and gowns to play their part in the 
performance. Rows of other younger barristers, too, all 
seated there in the smiling contentment of anticipation. 
. . . And then the fashionably dressed throng in court, 
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the mean crowd packed in the gallery. . . . Smart people 
and shabby alike, all waiting like human vultures to gloat 
over the spectacle of a fellow-creature going through the 
depths of agony and degradation. . . . How I loathe and 
detest them all .. .! 

Beside me are my fellow-prisoners, Goddard and Ribuffi ; 
behind me are two male and two female gaolers. . . . But 
by twisting my neck I can just catch a glimpse, far, far behind 
me, of sOmething infinitely more heartening—the face of 
my darling little daughter, who stayed with me there from 
beginning to end of that terrible trial, pouring courage 
into my heart by the mere knowledge of her presence. .. . 

What a distorted presentation of the facts the opening 
speech for the prosecution seemed to me! Then came my 
counsel’s speech, and he did not appear to be clearing up 
the points I wanted cleared up. I longed to get up and say 
it for myself... . 

Day after day the case dragged on. Evety evening I 
used to ask myself, “Shall I end it all now and have 
peace? There is that tiny bottle with its merciful contents. 
Why not get all this torment over with one swift gulp ?” 
Then I would take up the little bottle and hold it caressingly 
in my hands. One night I even got so far as to draw the 
cork. . . . But then of a sudden my courage came surging 
back. I flung the bottle out of the window, and was glad 
when I heard it crash to bits on the pavement below. .. . 

The final day of the trial came at last, as all things must. 
. . . In his level, unemotional tones the judge summed 
up—dead against us. Then the jury retired, and we were 
put back in the cells below the court to wait for the verdict. 
. . . How the time dragged! I could not read, I could 
not even think. All I could do was to sit there waiting, 
waiting, waiting through what seemed like eternity itself. 
The dinner provided by my children’s loving thought was 
sent away untasted. . . . I got up and paced the cell—up 
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and down, up and down. . . . Again, the caged animal 
in its despair. ... Would the jury never come back? 
Would time never go on again .. .? 

Then suddenly I hear voices. The wardress comes to 
my cell and leads me back into the daylight, back to face 
the stare of all those inquisitive, merciless eyes. . . . The 
jury file slowly in and settle themselves in their seats. 
Then the foreman rises to his feet, and it seems to me as 
though he were savouring with a sort of ghoulish delight 
of anticipation the pronouncement he is about to utter. 
. . . A dead silence falls upon the crowded court... . 
The foreman clears his throat. . . . A voice cuts through 
the stillness, demanding the verdict. . . . He opens his 
mouth to reply... . 

Guilty. The word drops into the throbbing tension like 
a stone. ... I brace myself with every ounce of courage 
I can muster to meet the shock of the sentence... . I 
am limp and spineless and deadly cold, the blood is 
drumming in my ears. . . . But I am absolutely determined 
not to break down. I will not be a coward, now at the very 
last... . 

The judge has commenced to speak. ... He has 
passed sentence upon my two fellow-prisoners. . . . My 
turn now. .. . The icy voice goes on; it comes to me so 
thin and distant, through a confusion of noise like the 
roaring of the sea on a shingle beach. . . . Fifteen months 
hard labour. . . . 

I am being led from the dock by one of the wardresses. 
. . » Now I am downstairs again. Some kindly soul is 
offering me a cup of tea, but I do not know whether 
I drink it or not. ...I am beyond feeling. Nothing 
matters any longer. .. . 

Ah yes, though, something does matter after all. A 
wardress enters my cell with the message that I may see 
my children. . . . Just for two minutes. . . . 
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There they are, divided from me by the wire netting. 
. . . I just gaze at them hungrily—my darlings, whom I 
shall not see again for such an endless age. . . . I can’t 
talk to them; the words refuse to come. ... We can 
only look at one another, while the tears drip slowly down 
their dear cheeks.... Do J cry or not? I cannot 
remember afterwards whether I did... . 

Once more the seemingly interminable drive to Holloway 
in the prison van. Once more the harsh clang of the great 
gates behind us. Then, for the third time in a little more 
than four years, all the tedious, degrading routine of 
reception into captivity... . On each of the previous 
occasions the prospect of six months in that awful place 
had been sufficient to fill me with a sensation, at first, of 
blank despair. This time the drab, cheerless vista stretched 
ahead through fifteen months—a year and a quarter of my 
life. Mercifully I was still numb that first night... . 

When the numbness passed it was to give place to a 
terrible white-heat of resentment against Fate, and in 
particular against the utterly distorted picture of me 
which had been implanted in the public mind. I was 
being spoken of right and left as though I had been carrying 
on some shameful traffic—as though my clubs had been 
some species of “‘ spiders’ parlours ” into which the flies 
were invited to walk to their undoing. Nothing could be 
more unfair. No person had ever entered one of my clubs 
save absolutely of his or her own free will. Parliament 
cannot make people go to bed before they want to, and if 
there were no people who wished to carry on their 
amusements after midnight there would be no night-clubs. 
In embarking upon the night-club business I had merely 
set out to satisfy a demand that was already in existence. 
Why, then, must I be labelled as ‘‘ notorious ” ? 

For a while I found myself positively hating the idle, 
gossiping people who were dragging my name through the 
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mire. I found myself wishing them all manner of evil. 
. . . But then a calmer mood came over me, and I put 
away these vindictive thoughts. For when I discover 
myself wishing ill to anyone I grow frightened, and for 
such fear there is a very real cause. It is a subject that I 
hate to speak of, yet I must in all honesty give the 
explanation. 

I have related already how when I was a very small child 
in Ireland the peasants used to stop me on my walks and 
beg me to wish them good luck. What I omitted to state. 
then is that whenever I was cross about anything the servants 
used to cringe away before what they regarded as my 
‘evil eye.’ More than once, suddenly hurt to the quick 
by some ill-natured grown-up, I loosed my hatred against 
them and, in my bad little heart, wished them evil. And 
afterwards I would be thoroughly frightened when I heard 
they had fallen ill or met with some accident. . . . 

In later life there were many such remarkable co- 
incidences. Various men have hurt and swindled me most 
heartlessly since I entered upon my business career, and 
there was one man in particular who robbed me of more 
than {2000. Naturally I felt that I just hated this scoundrel, 
and for a time my thoughts were entirely monopolised by 
the detestation of him. Soon afterwards he became a 
bankrupt. It happened quite unexpectedly, through a 
series of pieces of bad luck which came one on the heels 
of the other. And not long after this misfortune he died... . 

Another Londoner once did me one of the most terrible 
injuries one human being could do to another, just because 
I refused to allow him to blackmail me. Almost immediately 
this man, too, suffered a terrible blow. Then there was 
the case of a man who did succeed in blackmailing me for 
about {100 just after I came to London. Only a few weeks 
afterwards he lost his job, one which he had held for years. 
And after that he took to drink and died almost at once. 
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Once in prison I said to a fellow-sufferer, “ I wish that 
old villain was dead ”’—meaning a certain legal luminary 
whom we both disliked. ‘Two days later the woman came 
and whispered to me, “ Well, you’ve got your wish. I saw 
in the paper that he died yesterday.” 

Spiritualists, thought-readers and palmists always tell 
me how intensely psychic I am, but I am happy to say that 
this quality in me has a pleasanter side than that which 
I have just been describing. In the old Brighton days I 
had a great power over our mental and nerve patients, and 
if I willed very strongly I could get them to do almost 
anything. I am the possessor, in fact, of quite remarkable 
hypnotic powers. I remember once putting a man to sleep 
for fun, and two of his friends, thinking he was pretending, 
stuck pins into him. Being a mere novice in those days, 
I was frightened at the discovery of my own power, and 
was overjoyed when I succeeded in getting the man awake 
again. I gave up hypnotic experiments after that, though 
my power proved useful sometimes in later life—as, for 
example, in the case of my encounter with Ronald True. 

What for want of a better term I must call my psychic 
quality has been of great use to me, too, in my business 
life. I can always read exactly what is passing in other 
people’s minds, and am usually able to foresee the next 
development in a transaction. Unfortunately, though, 
so-called “common sense” often fights against my in- 
tuitions and leads me after all from the right track. . . . 


XV 
‘* FIFTEEN MONTHS HARD ”’ 


THE first few days after my arrival in Holloway were 
filled with an intolerable anguish. I sought what poor 
consolation I could in saying over and over again to myself, 
“You have already done two imprisonments of six months 
each. You are used to it now. It won’t be so bad this 
time.” Even as my mind framed the words I knew they 
did not ring true. Say what I might, the merciless facts 
remained. A whole year would pass, and still I should be 
a prisoner. “A prisoner... .” No outsider can ever 
remotely realise what those words mean to one inside the 
prison gates... . 

Remember, too, that since my last period of captivity I 
had known but two months of freedom, and throughout 
those two months I had had the horrors of the impending 
trial hanging over me. I now had to face this new and 
infinitely more terrible stretch of imprisonment in the worst 
possible condition to commence such an ordeal—ill and 
feeble and dejected... . 

Like the general run of people, I suppose, I had imagined 
that “‘ hard labour ”’ implied something a great deal more 
to be dreaded than ordinary imprisonment, but I was to 
learn that this is not the case at all. Indeed, if I were to 
be sent to prison again and were given the choice between 
Hard Labour and the Second Division, I have no hesitation 
in declaring that my choice would fall upon the former. 

There are, of course, certain small privileges granted in 
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the Second Division which the Hard Labour prisoners do 
not share. The Second Division women are all housed 
together in one side of the prison. They wear green dresses 
instead of blue, and they have beds on which to sleep, not 
planks. On Sundays they are allowed half an hour’s 
exercise between twelve o’clock dinner and afternoon 
church, which is at a quarter to three. They also take their 
exercise alone in the small garden in front of the hospital. 
And, finally, they are permitted one extra book per week. 
On the Hard Labour side the women have to do all the 
laundry work, the boot-repairing and the cooking for the 
other prisoners. Also, they get the heavier tasks to perform 
in the workroom—oakum-picking and so forth. 

Such are the slight differences in treatment; otherwise 
the conditions of these two classes of imprisonment are 
much the same, and in many respects those of the Hard 
Labour side are definitely preferable. For one thing, the 
Second Division cells are hotter in summer-time and 
smaller than the Hard Labour cells. But the great advantage 
of being on the Hard Labour side is that there are so many 
more prisoners, which means a little more freedom. One 
is not perpetually haunted by that peculiarly dreadful 
feeling of one’s every movement being watched. The 
prisoners, too, are nearly all old hands, far more cheerful 
and contented people on the whole than the new arrivals, 
Fresh-comers bring in hungrily awaited scraps of news 
from the outside world, serving to break the deadly 
monotony if only for a few minutes. . . . These will all 
seem trivial points, I dare say, but what a vast importance 
they have for prisoners ! 

The women I always pitied most of all, as I have said 
earlier on in this book, were those undergoing Penal 
Servitude. Before their removal from Liverpool, I believe, 
they used to enjoy some slight privileges, such as a rather 
better diet and more lectures and entertainments. The 
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thought of these poor creatures cooped up now in Holloway 
with the shorter term prisoners, doing sentences of anything 
up to fifteen years, turns my blood cold. That terrible 
food, those multitudinous petty restrictions, for all those 
years and years ...! Most of these women are doing 
their long sentences for performing illegal operations ; the 
theft and fraud cases are very few in comparison. But 
whatever the poor wretches have done, can anything 
justify their punishment with such a living death as that ? 

It is not the fault of the officials at Holloway; they 
could do nothing to alleviate all that useless misery, even 
if they would. It is that terrible, heartless, inert thing 
called the Law that is to blame. In the name of common 
humanity the plight of these unfortunates cries aloud to 
our Members of Parliament and the high officials of the 
State to remedy such an awful state of affairs. . 

My delight can be imagined—but can anyone realise its 
intensity who has not known the meaning of imprisonment ? 
—when I discovered among my fellow-prisoners two 
women who had been at Holloway with me during my last 
term. They were a pair of sweet-natured sisters, one the 
widow of a doctor, the other the widow of a commander 
in the Royal Navy. Poor things, being utterly unpractical 
they had lost all their money in foolish business ventures. 
And now here they were in prison, both sentenced for the 
same offence—that of staying at hotels and finding they 
had no money to pay when the bills were presented. I 
suppose the world would just content itself with describing 
them as “ criminals,” but to me they were two friends 
beyond price, who made prison life infinitely less burden- 
some. From them I could always rely upon receiving a 
cheerful smile or a helping hand. 

Another former fellow-prisoner whom I met yet once 
more was “ The Female Raffles,’ just as cool and matter- 
of-fact as ever when telling of her extraordinary exploits. 
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Then there was a French girl who had shot her lover. 
She was a friendly soul; in fact, at the time when I was 
in hospital her friendliness got me into frequent trouble. 
Sometimes she would write me little notes ; at other times 
she would pluck a few flowers while at exercise and bring 
them back to me. Whatever act of kindness she performed, 
however, it was always discovered, and just as invariably 
it brought down punishment upon both our heads. 

I met another most interesting character in the person 
of a woman who had been one of the head buyers at a big 
West-End store. She was an Australian, the daughter of 
a clergyman, and clever in the extreme. She had been 
making more than a thousand a year at her job, and how 
or why she fell I have no idea. Many were the whispered 
tales this woman told me of her business life. I had never 
realised before how keen a competition goes on between 
the larger department stores. It came as a complete 
surprise to me to learn, for instance, that every day all the 
prices displayed in the opposition stores are carefully noted 
down and tabulated. 

She had wonderful stories to tell, too, of her business 
trips to Paris and the other Continental capitals, when she 
would be courted and féted by all of the various firms 
anxious to secure her orders. On one of these expeditions 
she had taken with her to Paris the young son of a Marquis, 
who wished to learn the ropes. She made me laugh with 
her as she told me this story, particularly when she described 
her fears lest he might give her the slip and she be held 
responsible! All passed off well, however, and the young 
man is now safely married to a rich widow. 

Then there was the wonderful “ Beauty Queen,” Margaret 
Hall, who had a cell next to mine when, as already men- 
tioned, I had to enter the prison hospital. This girl was a 
slender little thing, the very essence of femininity, and quite 
well educated. We quickly made friends over books ; her 
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youthful freshness and the affection she showed me were 
a great help to me in getting through the dreary days. 
Even in the hideous prison garb her beauty was nothing 
short of dazzling, and I felt driven more than once to tell 
her what a fool she was to have landed herself in such a 
place. 

By far the most striking personality I ever met in prison, 
though, was Mrs. Smith, more familiarly known to the 
world at large as “‘ Colonel Barker.” From new arrivals 
at Holloway we had heard many rumours about this strange 
man-woman, and intense excitement ran through the prison 
when she first came in—on remand. We all watched 
covertly from the workroom windows when, on her going 
up for trial, she passed beneath them on her way out. Her 
huge stature made even the tallest officer look small and 
effeminate. Owing to the crowds which had gathered to 
see her outside the prison gates, she had to be taken out 
by a side entrance. 

We heard scraps of news about her trial from fresh 
arrivals, and then one day, with greater excitement even 
than before, we learned of her sentence at the Old Bailey, 
and that she would be among us for nine months. 

For a week or so after her admission to Holloway the 
“Colonel” was kept in the prison hospital. Then one 
morning she appeared in the workroom, and for the first 
time we got a really good look at her. Her height and 
heavy build were positively extraordinary for a woman, 
and all her movements and gestures were distinctly those 
of a man. But she looked every bit as down-hearted and 
dejected as any other new-comer to prison life. She was 
made to sit entirely apart from the others, and there they 
kept her, always under keen surveillance. 

She had a simply dreadful time of it, poor thing. Not 
allowed to speak to anyone, the frightful loneliness soon 
wore down her courage. Often I used to see her bending 
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low over her sewing-machine in the attempt to hide the 
bitter tears that ran down her cheeks, and as time went on 
she grew pitifully thin and gaunt... .I made up my 
mind to become friends with her, despite her enforced 
isolation, and before long we were covertly exchanging a 
look and a smile—sometimes even a whispered word— 
whenever we passed each other in the workroom. And as 
I grew to know her, more and more did I realise what a 
sweet personality was masked by her masculine exterior. 
Apparently she found me sympathetic; at all events she 
responded eagerly to my friendly overtures. We were 
mutually pleased, therefore, when a few months later we 
found ourselves occupying adjoining cells in the prison 
hospital. 

Colonel Barker told me then what a very hard existence 
she had had. Her one pride and joy in life was her small 
son. No matter on what lines our conversation started, it 
always worked round eventually to the little boy. . . . And 
in a way the tenderness which came over her when she 
spoke of him seemed slightly incongruous, for every single 
thing about her—the voice, the choice of words, the walk, 
the various little mannerisms—gave the impression of a 
particularly virile man. . . 

She was one of the most unlucky prisoners, losing her 
good-conduct marks or being otherwise punished again and 
again for offences which others committed just as often, 
but more cunningly. Sometimes she got into trouble for 
handing notes. On one occasion, while in hospital, she 
was awarded two or three days’ extra imprisonment for 
good-naturedly giving away part of her milk pudding to 
another prisoner hungrier than herself. And once she was 
punished for finding and keeping a little piece of lead- 
pencil. Truth to tell, she and I were about equally un- 
fortunate in respect of the number of rows in which we 
managed to get involved. I got into serious trouble at one 
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of the lectures with which the authorities had now started 
to regale us. The chaplain thought I was having a joke 
with one of my fellow-prisoners, and caused me to be 
ignominiously ejected. I almost got solitary confinement 
on the strength of the report, but luckily one of the officers 
came to my rescue by testifying that my conduct had been 
no worse than that of my neighbours, who had escaped 
scot-free, and that I had left the lecture-room without a 
murmur when requested to do so. 

How well I remember Colonel Barker’s last day in prison ! 
I was every bit as excited as she herself was. We talked 
over all she would do on the morrow—the places she would 
be able to visit, the things she would be able to do, even 
the nice things she would be able to eat and drink. But 
after she was gone the reaction set in for me, for I had 
still two months to run before the expiration of my sentence. 

I left Holloway in January, 1930, and the return to home 
and love was like coming into a new world, so utterly did 
all my surroundings differ from the dreary concomitants 
of what had been my life for twelve long months. I was 
painfully thin and run down, but gradually geod food and 
all the little comforts of home did the work. Before long 
I was a quite passable imitation of my old self—at all 
events, outwardly. ... 

There had been changes during my absence. The old 
“43°” had carried on as usual, but the “ Silver Slipper ” 
had become the “ Deauville Restaurant.” It was still a 
place of good cheer, though, and patronised by every one in 
London! I can see now in my mind’s eye the picture of 
Sir William Williams creeping stealthily into the restaurant 
by the kitchen door—childishly delighted at having brought 
off such a successful manceuvre !—and behind him a crowd 
of friends, Sir Thomas Devitt with a whole football team. 

Not long after my return to club life occurred an episode 
which taught me a lesson. The story is emphatically one 
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against myself, yet I must tell the thing as it happened if 
only to emphasise the dangers attendant on greed... . 

That night the “ 43” was crowded almost to the point 
of suffocation. I was feeling very pleased with life and very 
sure of myself as I surveyed the brilliant throng which 
circled around me—a throng of all that was best in the 
social world of London. How good, I felt, to be back in 
this atmosphere! Holloway and all it stood for seemed 
very remote, here among all these bright lights and gay 
people who refused to be sent to bed like naughty children 
by our troublesome D.O.R.A. . . .! 

In one corner I noticed a certain young peer, famous in 
the world of athletics, chatting with a tall, distinguished- 
looking man whom I did not remember to have seen before. 
The magnificent carriage and self-assured air of the stranger 
impressed me, but I did not pay any particular attention to 
him until presently I became the witness of an amazing 
little incident. The man in question had sauntered over 
in the direction of my table. Arrived close beside me, he 
called a page over and bought himself a box of cigarettes, 
tendering in payment a {5 note. As the boy fumbled for 
the change, the purchaser nonchalantly waved it away. 
Naturally the page began to stammer profuse thanks, for, 
used as he was to big tips, this lavish generosity was more 
than he could have looked for in his wildest dreams. But 
apparently the tall stranger wanted no thanks, for he 
silenced the excited boy with a lordly gesture. 

The spectacle of a man who gave away the best part of 
a {5 note when buying cigarettes was not lost upon me, 
I need scarcely say. But before I could recover from my 
stupefaction I found the prodigal one addressing me. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Meyrick. “I want to introduce 
myself, . . . I am Fortune’s Darling, and I’ve just made 
£100,000 speculating on Wall Street. I want to celebrate 
my luck.” 
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“Why, of course you must,” I agreed, and beckoned 
Louis, my head waiter, to come over. 

The F. D. threw an eager glance round the crowded 
room. 

“How would it be, to begin with,” he suggested, “ for 
everyone in the place to have a bottle of champagne at my 
expense ?”’ 

I made a hasty estimate of the number of people in that 
dense throng, then shook my head regretfully. 

‘T’m afraid that’s impossible,” I answered. “It would 
mean four hundred bottles, and we haven’t that quantity 
in the place.” 

“Well, in that case,” smiled the F. D., “ Ill have just 
as many bottles as you have got.”’ 

Louis looked at me for guidance. I thought again of 
that £5 tip, and it decided me. I nodded quickly in 
signification of my approval of the order. Normally it 
was not my custom to allow credit to strangers, but I had 
seen this particular stranger in conversation with that 
well-known young nobleman, to be merely acquainted 
with whom was supposed to be a guarantee of social 
standing. 

Before long the club was in a hum of excitement as bottles 
of champagne were distributed among all the tables without 
charge. In a few minutes four or five hundred brimming 
glasses were being lifted in a toast to the lavish stranger, 
while the band struck up “ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
The word went round that he was an American. Then 
the tune changed to “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
people began to drink to “ Hands across the Sea” and I 
do not know what else besides. 

Shortly after this I temporarily lost sight of the F. D., 
for a hundred matters demanded my attention, while a 
bevy of girls had surrounded the walking gold-mine and 
carried him off. He evidently continued his evening on 
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the same lines as he had begun it, however, for his bill 
eventually came to £500, and on top of that he insisted 
on every girl in his party having {50 for herself. He paid 
for the lot with a cheque, and, in the early hours of the 
morning, took his departure to the tune of a chorus 
of grateful farewells. 

Two days later the cheque came back bearing the 
ominous superscription ‘“‘ No Account... .” I had been 
taken in like the most unsophisticated tyro. Dazzled by a 
£5 gesture, I had allowed myself to be hoodwinked into 
paying myself for £500 worth of drinks and all those presents 
to the girls. Then and there I took an oath never again to 
allow credit to anyone whom I did not know personally. 

The last thing in the world I expected was ever to see 
the F. D. again. Yet in less than a week’s time he turned 
up, as bold as brass. 

‘Well, Mrs. Meyrick,” he said with a grin, “I’ve had 
the night of my life here, and it only cost me a fiver. What 
are you going to do about it ?”’ 

“Supposing I sue you on your cheque,” I answered. 
“I still have that, remember.” 

“You wouldn’t get any money that way,” was his reply, 
“because I haven’t a bean in the world.” 

“I could at least get you sent to prison,” I retorted. 

“Yes, you could do that,” he assented cheerfully, “ but 
I don’t believe you would. . . . Come, I dare you to do 
it!” 

I could not help smiling at that. The rogue fek in- 
stinctively that I should never have the heart to send him 
to prison, and he was perfectly right... . 

At that very moment the young peer whom I had seen 
in conversation with the F. D. happened to stroll by. He 
passed with no more than a casual glance at the man who 
had tricked me ; it was obvious that he had no recollection 
of him whatever. I had the curiosity afterwards to ask him 
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about that conversation I had witnessed, and learned that 
the F. D. had merely been asking for a match . . .! 

I have laid a certain amount of stress upon the fact that 
the “ 43” was always a home of romance, a place in which 
many a match in high circles saw its first beginnings, and 
that there, too, unhappy to relate, were seen the earliest 
stages of more than one rupture. At about the time I am 
describing came a notable example in the latter category, 
for it was in the ‘‘ 43” that the strange drama of Sir Guy 
Seabright, Joy Parnell and her husband, William Grayson, 
originated and moved on to its destined climax. Joy 
Parnell, who was a radiantly beautiful girl, slim of figure 
and with glorious auburn hair, first came to us as a dance 
hostess when she was eighteen years old. She immediately 
became the most universally admired and sought-after girl 
in the club ; all the men were frankly at her feet. But Joy 
was married already. Some time previously, against every- 
body’s advice, she had contracted a marriage with Grayson, 
a gay, handsome youngster of the public school hero type, 
who traced his descent from one of the oldest titled families 
in England. 

Joy had laughed at the friends who shook their heads and 
prophesied disaster, but in the event their fears proved to 
be only too well founded. In the “43” this wonderful 
girl met the rich old baronet who was fated to change the 
course of her life. Here he fell in love with her fresh young 
beauty and charm, here she suffered herself to be dazzled 
by her elderly lover’s title and wealth. Once again Joy’s 
friends did their utmost to make her see reason, but with 
no more success than before. She left us to go and live 
with Sir Guy in a palatial flat. The sequel is too well known 
to need recapitulating in detail. Most people will remember 
how the divorce decree obtained by Grayson was subse- 


quently anaulled, and how he shortly afterwards found 
himself in the dock on a charge of conspiring with his wife 
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to obtain money from Sir Guy. He is now serving the 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude he received for the 
affair. 

Still, tragic happenings were but few and far between, 
I am happy to say. In the main the old “ 43 ” was always 
a place of life and laughter, and never more so than at the 
period of which I am telling—the years 1930 and 1931. 
We were crowded out night after night, for people would 
come down to the club out of curiosity, find they liked it 
and return another evening bringing all their friends. 
Innumerable new guests came, for example, on the recom- 
mendation of Barbara Hoffe’s sister, who shared the latter’s 
dark good looks and magnetic personality, and was often 
to be seen in all my clubs. Another frequent guest was 
Prince Christopher of Greece. Then there was the young 
Duke of Norfolk, who came accompanied by a crowd of 
his fellow-officers in ‘‘ The Blues.” I remember him as a 
most energetic dancer, though he seemed to prefer dancing 
with women much older than himself. His outstanding 
characteristic was a supreme self-confidence and assurance ; 
he showed absolutely no traces of that gaucherie and shyness 
which most very young men exhibit. Another youthful 
peer of whom I saw a good deal about then was Lord 
Mornington, who, though not yet a Duke, was destined 
some day to become one. Lord Mornington, with his vivid 
“aliveness’” and his amusing touch of cynicism, was a 
general favourite. I always used to tell myself that the 
genius of his great ancestor the “Iron Duke” had re- 
asserted itself in this sprightly youth, and, frankly, I was 
surprised and disappointed when he left Sandhurst, 
abandoning his Army career to study farming in Essex. 
. . » Nor must I omit to mention Neil Chaplin. It amused 
me to watch his gradual metamorphosis, observing how 
he got rid of his Oxford conceit and developed, one after 
another, all the traits of the successful Fleet Street man. 
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Will the day come, I wonder, when we shall read our 
morning news in his own papers and call him “ his Lord- 
ship...” ? 

During the Indian Round Table Conference many of 
the Indian potentates came to take a look at the “‘ 43,” the 
fame of which, it appeared, had not failed to reach them 
even in their distant land. On the occasion of one Maha- 
rajah’s visit it so happened that I had received warning 
that the police were going to be active that night, though 
I did not know against which particular club they intended 
to act. Not wishing to take any risks, I ordered the waiters, 
when the Maharajah asked for champagne, to serve it in 
a jug and pour it into cups instead of glasses. I could 
scarcely tell the potentate the reason for this precaution, 
however, and when he appeared surprised at having to 
drink champagne out of a tea-cup, I told him it was an 
old English custom .. .! 

In June, 1930, the poor “43” was visited with yet 
another raid, as the result of which, a month later, I made 
my fourth acquaintance with Holloway, whence I emerged 
again into the land of the living on December 3rd. My 
fifth spell of imprisonment—making a total of three years 
and three months, less the usual remissions for good 
conduct—began in the following May, and lasted till 
October. 

It was during this last incarceration that I met the famous 
Countess de Farque. When the other prisoners first pointed 
her out to me they described her as being “ very conceited 
and stand-offsh.”’ Such was never my experience of her, 
however. Indeed, I found her particularly sympathetic and 
easy to get on with. We very quickly made friends over 
books, discovering that we were fond of the same authors, 
and from then onwards we continually found other tastes 
in common. I felt terribly sorry for the poor Countess. 
She was so entirely different from the generality of the 
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prisoners ; her outlook could not have been more utterly 
alien to theirs than was the case. Her year’s imprisonment 
must have been nothing short of prolonged torture to her. 
. . . She confided to me that she had never had any 
intention of cheating. Accustomed all her life to having 
plenty of money at her command, she simply could not 
grasp the fact that now she had none. When charged with 
not paying the bill at an hotel in which she had been 
staying, she still persisted in deluding herself with the idea 
that money would somehow be forthcoming. . . . 


XVI 
** DANCE HOSTESSES ” 


IN the pages I have thus far written I have had frequent 
occasion to mention one or other of the dance hostesses in 
my various clubs, and it occurs to me that this will be a 
suitable stage at which to speak more intimately of these 
girls, upon whose charm and vivacity the success or failure 
of a club so largely depends. 

Not for nothing did my dance hostesses earn the title— 
in the Press—of ‘‘ Meyrick’s Marvellous Maids.” I chose 
them primarily for their ability as dancing partners, but in 
addition to their talents in this direction they were all 
beautiful. Indeed, they had to be, for I could not afford 
to keep any who were not. And their beauty and personality 
were representative of every type. Blondes, brunettes and 
red-heads ; slim and Junoesque ; calm of temperament and 
mercurial—I had to have girls to suit all sorts of men in 
all sorts of moods. Moreover, it was necessary that they 
possess charm as well as mere good looks, and I liked 
them to have some culture in addition. Many of these girls 
who worked in my clubs gained no small fame either for 
looks or for wit, and often for both. 

I have little hesitation in saying that no club or clubs in 
London—or anywhere else, for that matter—can have had 
a more attractive or more intelligent set of dance hostesses 
than were to be found in mine. Practically every one of 
them either had been on the stage or was still on it. They 
were mostly girls who had worked in the choruses of musical 
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comedies or revues, which meant that they were superb 
dancers and knew how to wear their clothes, while not a 
few were talented in some special direction, such as acting 
or singing. 

Few things irritate me more than the stupid miscon- 
ceptions about the lives of dance hostesses which are so 
prevalent among people who only get their notions at 
second hand or from sensational newspaper articles. The 
wildest stories have been circulated of the harm which 
night-clubs are supposed to have wrought among innocent 
young girls newly come to London from the country and 
“lured” to night life by the marvellous tales they have 
heard of its fortunes and fascinations. 

In the course of my long career in connection with 
night-clubs I have had hundreds of young girls working 
for me. When they came to me they had one story or 
another to tell, and I accepted just exactly as much of it as 
rang true in my ears. I did not engage my girls as a rule 
on the strength of what they told me about themselves, but 
rather on my own judgment as affected by their appearance 
and manners. 

To say that every girl I engaged for my clubs had always 
been a “ good ” girl would be to say too much; it would 
be as difficult to make such a pronouncement with any 
confidence as it would be in regard to an equal number of 
young women in any other department of life. But this I 
do say in all sincerity: the Meyrick clubs have always 
made it worth the while of their dance hostesses to keep 
straight, and many a young woman has admitted to me 
that only the earnings she was able to make in one of my 
clubs had saved her from turning to a degraded means of 
gaining her livelihood. The means to independence was 
to their hands: if they chose to be improvident, spending 
all their money on clothes and jewellery instead of furnishing 
a little home for themselves and putting the rest of their 
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money safely away in the bank, that was their fault and 
no one else’s. 

To many people, I know, it seems incredible that night- 
club dance hostesses should be able to command the 
substantial earnings they do without descending into ways 
that are dubious. Such critics, however, have failed to 
grasp the fundamental fact that a great many of the rich 
men who come to night-clubs are “dancing mad”; to 
them nothing else matters if they can get an expert dancing 
partner to share their evening. The result is that a first- 
rate dance hostess can, if she observes the rules, make a 
small fortune for herself. And the rules are simple: just 
to keep her appearance and her fitness by leading a thor- 
oughly temperate life, keeping clear of drink as much as 
possible, and otherwise conducting herself in a sane and 
healthy manner. How does such a regime fit in with the 
picture of night-clubs as “dens of iniquity’ which un- 
informed people are so fond of painting . . .? 

Most of my dance hostesses have been girls of the very 
finest type in every sense. Many have formed in my clubs 
a stepping-stone to a happy marriage—some with peers 
of the realm, some with American millionaires, some with 
rich young men about Town, some with just ordinary 
good fellows. Can it be seriously imagined that all these 
men, many of them highly distinguished in one walk of 
life or another, would have married women of doubtful 
character ? I will not say that one or two may not have 
done so, for the night-clubs get their share of foolish young 
men in the ranks of their patrons; but the vast majority 
were certainly far too full of common sense and caution to 
have done anything of the kind. 

Few of those marriages have turned out unhappily. I 
should estimate, in fact, that the proportion of successes 
among the dance hostess marriages has been a good deal 
higher than the general average. Most of the brides, for 
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one thing, have been girls with a profound measure of 
sympathy and understanding in their character, developed 
by contact with men of all sorts and conditions. This 
human quality, added to the power of their good looks and 
smartness, has made it easy for most of them to hold the 
affections of their husbands. And the latter, as I have 
every reason to know, are in most cases inordinately proud 
of their “ night-club wives.” 

Club life, of course, is not for all girls, and I do not 
wish to be accused of saying that it is. The type of girl 
suited to the life is the well-balanced, sensible young 
woman who is able to keep her head and, as the phrase is, 
“ look after herself.” London’s night life has many moths, 
and often their poor wings are scorched by the flame. 
Many a time has some young girl come to me, almost 
penniless and filled with shame for the wreck she has 
made of her life since coming to London, and has pleaded 
for the chance to become a dance hostess in one of my 
clubs. Whenever possible, I have dissuaded such girls 
from taking up club life. For if they have already found 
the temptations of the West-End too much for their powers 
of resistance, then assuredly they are not sufficiently 
steady-headed and well balanced to be able to succeed as 
professional dancing partners. In many cases I was able 
to persuade such girls to write to their people and return 
home. Only recently one of these returned to me the 
money I had lent her for her fare and clothes, and enclosed 
a note telling me how grateful she was for the opportune 
advice I had given her. 

The actual salary I paid to a dance hostess was £3 per 
week, but she was able, as I have already hinted, to make 
far more than that. The girls’ earning powers naturally 
varied both with their individual abilities and with the 
lucrativeness of different periods. Their average weekly 
takings for themselves, however, ranged round about {14 
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to £15, which was a great deal more than they could have 
hoped to earn in any other type of occupation in London, 
and practically all of them at one time or another owned a 
car. Many made a vastly higher average than the figure 
I have stated, though. One particular girl admitted to me 
that for a long period, extending over many weeks, she had 
never finished on a Saturday night with less than £80 in 
tips and presents. In all, I should estimate that my dance 
hostesses received gifts to a total value of something like 
£20,000 during the ten years of our clubs’ greatest 
prosperity. ... 

Let me tell the stories of some of our individual dance 
hostesses as I saw them unfolded—stories that moved 
sometimes to romance, sometimes to comedy, and on a 
few occasions to tragedy, but were always full of human 
interest. 

One of the most successful hostesses we ever had was a 
lovely creature named Helen, who eventually left us to 
marry a wealthy cotton broker. I remember one bitterly 
cold December night when Helen, myself, and a certain 
famous sporting peer were sitting ¢éte-d-téte in my little 
office at the “ 43” over a bottle of champagne. Presently 
Helen gave a little shiver and made some remark about the 
cold. 

‘Why not put on your coat if you’re feeling chilly ?”’ 
suggested his Lordship. “Do! I simply adore women 
in sable.” 

** Sable !’? Helen echoed with a rueful smile. “If 1 
had a sable coat I’d put it on quick enough, but unfortunately 
I haven't.” 

“‘ Oh, but that’s preposterous ! ”’ exclaimed the nobleman. 
‘A pretty girl like you has no business to be without a 
sable coat. You simply must have one.” 

The beautiful dance hostess shrugged her shoulders as 
though to intimate that such glorious visions were not for her, 
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‘* Look here,” the peer went on, “ I’ll tell you what we'll 
do. . . . Mrs. Meyrick shall toss a penny for us, and if 
you win you get a sable coat. If J win—well, we'll make it 
a kiss.” 

I took a coin and spun it upwards. 

“ Heads !” called his Lordship. 

The coin rolled to rest. It was tails ! 

The sportsman was true to his word. Inside twenty- 
four hours the lovely Helen was the proud possessor of one 
of the finest sable wraps I have ever seen. The fall of a 
penny had cost the peer not less than £500. 

Another exceedingly beautiful girl was a brunette called 
Dorene da Costa, and I have had many a smile at the 
recollection of her first arrival among us. She was brought 
to the “ 43” one Sunday evening by an old major I knew, 
and my first thought as she walked in was ‘‘ What a wonder- 
fully pretty girl! ’’ She was in her day-clothes, however— 
and they were simply unspeakable—while her hair stuck 
straight up on her head like that of the little boy in the 
nursery-book. Her face, being entirely without make-up, 
made her look odd, too, in contrast with all the other girls 
present. It was obvious at a glance that she was not a 
Londoner. Yet she had a winsomeness about her which 
somehow counterbalanced her lack of polish. 

Half an hour later there came a knock at my office door, 
and in came Dorene. She had only come up to London 
for the day, really, she explained, but she had decided now 
that she wanted to stay and work for me as a dance hostess ! 
As may easily be imagined, the thought of such a respon- 
sibility did not appeal to me, so I advised her to go home 
and ask her mother first. I did not expect to see her again ; 
but there I was wrong, for two days later Miss Dorene 
turned up with a letter from her mother asking me to let 
the girl work. 

At first Dorene’s clothes and hair were just too terrible 
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for anything, but I took her in hand energetically. I told 
her where to go for clothes which, although they would not 
cost a lot, would be decently cut, and I also advised her 
to have her hair properly “done.” She looked a trifle 
aghast on receiving this advice, no doubt imagining that 
her hair was very nice as it was. However, I insisted, and 
Dorene agreed to put herself in the hands of a good 
hairdresser. 

I had quite a shock when next I saw her. In one short 
week a positive transformation had been effected. Dorene 
had blossomed out into what she still remains to-day— 
one of the prettiest and smartest girls of my whole 
acquaintance. She was almost faultlessly dressed, and her 
hair would have done credit to the most expensive West- 
End coiffeuse. And the improvement continued. As the 
girl mingled with the West-End crowd her style and her 
manner became better and better, until quite soon she had 
acquired a polish in keeping with her lovely face and figure. 
Within six months she was the rage of the night-clubs. 

Men just went crazy about Dorene. All sorts of people 
proposed marriage to her, including millionaires, several 
peers, and at least one foreign prince whom I could name. 
Dorene, however, would have none of them. She chose to 
remain single, mingling with the best of the West-End 
throng and having a tremendously gay and interesting 
life, yet always keeping men at a sufficient distance to 
enable her to stay mistress of her own destinies. She 
always used to tell me that if ever she met a man whom 
she really and truly loved, she would marry him gladly, 
but that she would not marry in any other circumstances 
than those. I have not seen her for some time now, and 
have often wondered whether she has yet met her life- 
mate. ... 

Then there was a girl we will call No. 3, of whom, how- 
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of this girl’s early life, except that she came of good family 
but had been a waitress in a tea-shop before coming to me. 
Her break with her family was mystery enough ; but why, 
with her talent, she should ever have found it necessary 
to work in a tea-shop was far more mysterious still. For 
the girl was highly cultured, and possessed a strong flair 
for literature. In addition to being very widely read, she 
wrote a little herself, and some of her work had been 
published in important journals. 

Some while after Number 3’s arrival at the “43” a 
foreign count was introduced to the club by an old member. 
After that he came a number of times by himself, and before 
long never a night passed without his putting in an appear- 
ance. The fact was, the count had fallen head over ears 
in love with my “literary hostess.” A swift and joyous 
engagement followed, then she was whisked away from our 
midst, full of anticipation of a happy and marvellous life 
abroad with her adoring husband. 

Alas for realities! In less than six months came cruel 
disillusionment. The poor girl was compelled to bring an 
action for divorce, for which there was ample evidence. 
She was a proud creature, but luckily her pride was of the 
right sort, taking the form of an independent spirit. She 
came back to England and called on me to tell the story of 
her fiasco. “I simply had to divorce him,” she said 
slowly, “and I have no alimony. . . . Can’t you take me 
back?” I was only too glad to do so, for she had always 
been one of my greatest favourites. She cheered up 
wonderfully when she learned that her old post as dance 
hostess at the “ 43 ’’ was open to her again. 

There was another girl besides who returned to us after 
a brief spell of marriage. She became engaged while at 
the ‘43°’ to a man whom everyone believed to be very 
wealthy. There was excuse, too, for that belief, for he 
came down to the chub a great deal and spent very frechy 
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there, especially on this particular girl. After a short 
while the couple were married, but it only needed a few 
months to reveal that the man was in reality a hopeless 
waster. Somehow or other he had managed to get hold of 
a few hundred pounds. While the money lasted he had 
continued to make a splash wherever they went, and as 
soon as it came to an end he calmly informed his newly-wed 
wife that he was absolutely “ broke.”” Nor would he even 
make an effort to get a job, but simply loafed about at home 
in the obvious expectation that his wife should do something 
to cope with the situation. 

She came back to the club, therefore, and asked to have 
her old job again. And, knowing the circumstances, I 
naturally re-engaged her. One night, however, after she 
had been working there for a few weeks, the husband 
arrived on the scene. He was so obviously in a far from 
sober condition that the porter only allowed him to come 
just inside the club, refusing firmly to let him go downstairs 
to the dance-room. The man then began to create an 
awful scene. He declared that he would not allow his wife 
to dance with any other man, and uttered terrible threats 
of the things he would do to her unless she came upstairs 
to him at once. And soonandsoon.... 

The girl soon learned of her husband’s visit, and it 
scared her terribly. We would not let her go up to him, 
however, and eventually we managed to get rid of the 
importunate one. But a week or so later the same sort of 
trouble occurred again, and before long it had become quite 
a common thing. It was impossible, of course, for us to 
put up with constant disturbances of this nature, and 
ultimately it came to our having to bid good-bye—with the 
utmost reluctance, I need scarcely say—to the innocent 
cause of the nuisance. The wretched man would neither 
work himself nor leave his wife in peace to work, and it 
was she, poor girl, who had to pay for it, . . , 
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Cissy, a pretty brunette, is universally recognised as 
having been one of the most popular girls who ever worked 
at any of my clubs. Poor Avery Hopwood used to admire 
her tremendously, not only for her looks but also because 
of her magnificent soprano voice. He actually offered her 
a leading part in one of his plays, but she refused the 
temptation—the lure of night-club life was too strong for 
her. They remained the closest of friends, however. The 
last time I ever saw Avery he and Cissy were having 
supper together. He had come on from a fancy-dress 
dance, and was looking very romantic as an Arab sheik... . 

Several others among our dance hostesses possessed fine 
voices, and some of them used to provide an occasional 
“turn ” in the “ 43” cabaret. It was while one particular 
dance hostess—let us call her Betty—was thus performing 
that a very wealthy American came down to the club, 
introduced by a member whom I knew well. The American 
spent a good deal of money in buying wine and presents 
for the cabaret as a whole, but he neither said nor did 
anything to indicate a special interest in any individual 
member of it. We were the more surprised, then, when a 
few nights later he came down alone and promptly asked 
whether Betty would dance with him and keep him company 
at his table. It was not long before it became obvious that 
the sole purpose of his return to the club was to see her. 
As he was almost a millionaire in pounds sterling, and not 
more than forty or so in age, it is easy to imagine the 
excitement that pervaded the club in view of his evident 
attraction to lucky Betty. 

On the day following this second visit he invited Betty 
and a friend to lunch with him at his hotel. This proved 
to be the Savoy, and he conveyed them there in an enormous 
limousine. . . . That evening he and Betty arrived together 
at the “43.” They marched straight up to me, and the 
American held up Betty’s left hand, On her third finger 
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was a magnificent diamond ring which must have cost 
several hundred pounds. .. . 

“Sorry, Mrs. Meyrick,” he said, “ but I’m afraid I’m 
going to rob you some. Betty here’s going to be my life 
partner instead of just my dancing partner. We’re getting 
married next week, and she’s going back to New York 
with me. .. . Still, if you will keep such good-looking 
girls, you can’t squeal if men come down and take them 
away from you. You ought to start a marriage bureau.” 


XVII 
MORE OF OUR MERRY MAIDS 


THE “43” always was, and still is, a real home of 
romance. There I have watched the development of many 
a human drama or comedy which has become known to 
the public only through a brief announcement in the 
Press. The bare printed words “A marriage has been 
arranged,” “‘ The engagement is announced,” or sometimes, 
unhappily, ‘‘ The marriage . . . will not take place,” have 
frequently summed up in a line or so a human story that 
I have observed over a long period of time. The public 
would be astounded if they knew the number of marriages 
that have originated in the “ 43 ”—some involving members 
only, some in which my little dance hostesses have been 
called upon to play a principal rdle.... 

Contrary, I fancy, to general belief, neither my daughter 
May, now Countess of Kinnoull, nor her sister Dorothy, 
now Lady de Clifford, first met their future husbands at 
the “ 43.” As a matter of fact, neither of them came very 
often to the club, and when they did it was nearly always 
to assist me with my heavy office work or the management 
of the staff. Only at special receptions or on the occasion of 
some private party did they mingle with the club members. 

Lord Kinnoull’s visits to “'The Little Club” I have 
already described. My daughter May was attracted by his 
joviality, large nature and wide sympathies, and I fancy 
that, being somewhat of a rebel herself, she was also 
considerably impressed by his democratic attitude towards 
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life. Later on we met him at Brooklands, where he was 
known as a crack driver. 

“Racing looks simple enough,” he said in answer to 
one of our remarks, “‘ but you’ve got to learn to drive first. 
. . « Now you, Miss Meyrick,” he went on, turning to 
May, “‘ have any amount of nerve and pluck, I’m certain. 
I believe I could teach you in three lessons. May I try?” 

I gave my permission, and, filled with excitement at the 
prospect of a new experience, my daughter climbed into 
the sports car and took the wheel. Of course, she began 
by steering a zigzag course all over the track—who doesn’t ? 
But she always was one to master anything she undertook, 
and after the third lesson she had fulfilled Lord Kinnoull’s 
prophecy and could handle the car competently. After 
that the young couple met frequently, sometimes at Brook- 
lands, sometimes in Paris, where I was then running 
‘ Meyrick’s Gaiety.” And then Lord Kinnoull began to 
pay occasional visits to the ‘‘ 43,” which represented his 
first experience of a London night-club. Soon he was the 
most popular member of the club, for his bright alertness 
and contagious boyishness endeared him to all. There 
were great times, too, when he visited our house, when the 
younger members of the family were still going to school. 
There would be riotous chasings from room to room and 
continuous shrieks of delight. 

It was a memorable day for me when Lord Kinnoull and 
May were married, and a memorable day for them as well, 
for they have been ideally happy ever since. Equally 
suited to each other, too, are my daughter Dorothy and 
her husband, Lord de Clifford, whom she met at a dance 
in the house of a mutual friend. Although of a slightly 
more reserved temperament than my other son-in-law, 
Lord de Clifford shares with him a deep love of sport. 
He is particularly keen on the country, and spends most 
of his time there. 
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I was amused to note how little difference my daughter’s 
marriage made, in one sense, on the occasion when she 
visited my clubs. Members of the staffs who had been 
there any length of time still went on addressing her as 
“Miss May,” and to nearly all the dance hostesses as well 
she remained either “‘ Miss May ” or “ Miss Meyrick.” 

But she did not visit the clubs very often after the first 
year of her marriage. It was not that she had become bored 
with the night life of the West-End for, like me, she does 
not easily get bored with anything, and she shares with 
me, too, the opinion that nowhere can one meet so many 
interesting people and see them from every angle as in a 
night-club. The reasons why we saw so little of her at the 
clubs from then on were, firstly, that the coming of her 
baby daughter tied her down a good deal to her home, 
and, secondly, that marriage had brought her such a variety 
of new interests. 

However, I set out with the intention of devoting this 
chapter to my recollections of a few more of our dance 
hostesses, and accordingly to them I must now return. ... 

One of our best hostesses was a girl I will call No. 4 
—a clever, level-headed young woman with a wonderful 
gift for repartee. No. 4 was a great favourite with every- 
one, and her life was just one romance after another. The 
foremost of her many admirers was a gentleman long past 
middle age, but still noted for his wonderful vigour, 
stamina and athletic prowess. His was a name to conjure 
with in the realms of finance and politics. She was 
universally considered a lucky girl to have captivated this 
man, and events quickly justified the opinion. Jewelled 
bracelets, a diamond-studded watch and wonderful furs 
were just a few of the offerings he laid before the shrine 
of her beauty. Nor was she the only person in the club 
to profit by his infatuation, for the exhilaration of loving 
her caused him to shower bounty on all and sundry, and 
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many were the total strangers who drank deeply at his 
expense. 

On three occasions the elderly lover sent No. 4 cheques 
for £100, but these she returned to him. Nothing daunted, 
he went one better then by opening credits in her name 
for a large sum at one of the leading London stores. 

At last he proposed marriage to her, and, to his in- 
credulous amazement, met with a firm refusal. Like many 
another man big in all other respects, he became semi- 
imbecile when under the influence of love. It was simply 
incomprehensible to him that he should be rebuffed by a 
little night-club dancing girl whom he had invited to 
become, not his mistress, but actually his wife! There 
could be only one possible explanation, he decided—another 
lover... . 

As a matter of fact that was the exact truth. No. 4, although 
she had not seen fit to mention the circumstance to her 
wealthy admirer, was engaged to a young electrical engineer. 
And it did not take the former long to discover the facts. 
One night there was an angry scene between the old man 
and the object of his passion, in the course of which he 
revealed how he had been having all her movements 
watched and reported to him by private detectives, and 
how he had thus learned all about her frequent meetings 
with the young engineer. She, in her turn, was equally 
furious at the thought of having been spied upon and at 
the implied restrictions upon her liberty. 

That night the club had to go without the customary 
profusion of free drinks at the old man’s cost, and he left 
the premises with stormy brow. Three days later the 
papers contained the news of his engagement to the very 
youthful daughter of a mining magnate, and their marriage 
took place not long afterwards. 

As for No. 4, not only did she lose her frequent presents 
and her credit at the London store, but she did not even 
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marry her electrical engineer. The only comment on the 
affair I ever heard her make, however, was to the effect 
that never in her life had she experienced such a wonderful 
sense of relief as when she told the self-important old Croesus 
exactly what sort of a creature he appeared in her eyes. . . . 

This same girl could on occasions be something of a 
madcap, and I remember one very notable case in point. 
Among the patrons of the “ 43 ” was a young man who was 
so fortunate as to be heir to the managing director of a 
firm which manufactures a certain household commodity 
of world-wide renown. He was a likeable youngster, just 
twenty-four, and extremely cultured. To listen to his 
learned conversation was sometimes a real pleasure. He 
had one great weakness, however—a tendency to excessive 
conviviality, coupled with a rather overwhelming exuberance 
when, as the Irish put it, he “ had the drink taken.” In 
those moments of extreme high spirits he would call for 
champagne again and again, and for large quantities of 
glasses. As each glass was drained he would snap the 
stem, throw the portions on the floor and pound up the 
fragments with an empty bottle. His fortune was no small 
one, but he was getting through it at a fair pace, as may be 
guessed... . 

This mercurial youth fell in love with No. 4 in the same 
unrestrained fashion as he did everything else. He took 
her everywhere he went, and it was not long before everyone 
was asking the couple when they were going to be married 
—half in jest, though it was strongly suspected that the 
joke covered a substratum of truth. As a matter of fact 
it is my belief that the two were in reality merely on a 
footing of close friendship. The questionings continued, 
however, and on one occasion the young man, in desperation, 
replied, ‘‘ Soon.” 

That, of course, made matters worse. Everybody 
demanded to be told the date of the wedding. At last No. 4 
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and her cavalier determined to put a stop to the nuisance. 
One evening, accordingly, they came into the club wearing a 
very good imitation of the look of a pair of radiant lovers, and 
No. 4 wore, in addition, a wedding-ring. They announced 
that they had got married that day at a registry office. 

Naturally they were overwhelmed with congratulations. 
Their friends immediately organised a night of celebration, 
the ‘‘ happy couple” being their guests, and before the 
night was far advanced a large heap of shattered glass at 
one side of the table bore witness that the young man had 
excelled himself at his favourite amusement. 

The joke was maintained for three days, but after that 
things began to take on an embarrassing aspect, for valuable 
presents had started to arrive. It was decided to reveal 
the deception that very night, and doubtless this would 
have been duly done had not something intervened to 
complicate matters still further. ‘This was nothing less 
than the arrival on the scene of one of the young man’s 
uncles. He had read the news of the supposed marriage 
in some local newspaper which had somehow got hold of 
the story, and had come post-haste to ‘Town to investigate. 

Unknown to the young man, I was already quite well 
acquainted with this uncle. The latter was an oldish 
gentleman who, it is said, was possessed of a ruling interest 
in the family business and popularly reputed to be a 
strait-laced person. I knew better, however, for the old 
gentleman was in the habit of visiting the “43” during 
his rare visits to London, and he generally came accom- 
panied by some very handsome woman. 

He was agitated in the extreme at the tidings of his 
nephew’s secret marriage, but I was soon able to put his 
mind at rest by telling him the story of the fake wedding 
conspiracy. However, he waited in my office for his 
nephew, and terribly alarmed the young man was when 
suddenly confronted with his relative! The homily which 
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the old hypocrite read him on the virtues of clean living 
and the evils of night-clubs was quite a masterpiece of its 
kind, and he concluded by emphasising that for the future 
all such places, and the “43” in particular, were to be 
considered out of bounds. The penalty for disregarding 
this injunction, he added, would be no light one. .. . 

So far so good, but there came a development of a 
sensational nature. Uncle turned up a week later with a 
very lovely companion, and, as usual, threw off the con- 
ventional restraints of the provincial community in the 
matters both of indulgence in wine and of attentions 
towards his fair companion. And at a highly unfortunate 
moment for the old gentleman the nephew took it into his 
head to brave the threatened penalties and break bounds ! 
The meeting led to two results, The uncle was cured of 
his habit of reading homilies, and the nephew was bundled 
off post-haste to a branch office in Australia ! 

Marjorie, another particularly attractive dance hostess of 
ours, met and fell in love with an American boy who visited 
us at the “ 43.” He was the son of a senator, and extremely 
rich. Within a week the young couple were married, and 
immediately afterwards they crossed over to the United 
States. Marjorie was deliriously happy when they came 
to say good-bye. Poor girl, her happiness did not last long, 
for a few months later I received the sad news that she had 
been killed in a motor smash. I still have a little gold heart 
which had belonged to her, sent me by the widower. . . . 

Better fortune, however, awaited Florence, who also 
married a wealthy American whom she met at the “ 43.” 
Only the other day I saw her name mentioned in the New 
York newspapers as one of that city’s leading hostesses. 

As for the peerage, my daughters are by no means the 
only girls connected with my clubs who have married into 
it, but I think it fairer to mention no names in this connec- 
tion, since some of our peeresses might possibly resent it 
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being publicly known that they had ever danced in the 
old “43”’ for their livelihood, though even Duke Louis 
Ferdinand of Bourbon married a night-club girl... . 

It is interesting to trace the subsequent history of three 
pretty chorus girls who came to me one day seeking employ- 
ment in the “ 43,” as the musical comedy they were in 
was just on the point of concluding its run. Dora, Nora 
and Flora we will call them. The names may not be very 
original but they will serve. The trio were bosom friends, 
and would go nowhere without one another. They were 
greatly admired when they made their debut in the club. 

Dora fell deeply in love with an American boy, and, as 
he appeared to be very rich and her people took a personal 
liking to him, the match seemed to be an ideal one. Ina 
few weeks they were married. Dora often wrote to me 
from different places abroad, and in every letter she told 
me how wildly happy they were together. When I was 
running my “ Meyrick’s Gaiety” in Paris the young 
couple came in night after night, and two or three times I 
went to dine with them at the Ritz Hotel, where they were 
staying. But, alas! poor Dora’s happiness was of short 
duration. One day I received a sad letter from her, telling 
me the dreadful news that her husband had been arrested 
in Paris on a charge of obtaining money on false pretences, 
and this was followed by a still more unhappy epistle to 
say that he had been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
Her father and mother implored her to come back to them, 
but she, like the loyal little soul she was, insisted on remain- 
ing abroad in order to be near her husband, and when 
at last he was released she was the first to greet him at the 
prison gates. What is more, she has stuck to him ever 
since, though he has turned out to be nothing better than 
a common crook and has been in prison over and over 
again. ... 

Nora also had an exciting career, though of a very different 
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sort. For a little while she was engaged to be married to 
a young peer. This engagement, however, was broken off. 
She then married a saxophonist, and is now the happy 
mother of six children. As for Flora, she got into an 
entanglement with a married man, and is living abroad 
with him. They often write to me, and there seems every 
reason to suppose they are perfectly happy... . 

There was one positively amazing love affair that I saw 
blossom in the “ 43,” only to wither away to nothing. 
The man was a popular young peer—noble by birth, at all 
events, if not in character—gay and high-spirited. The 
girl was in this instance not one of our dance hostesses, but 
a beautiful unmarried artiste of fine presence and attractive 
voice, and with a big professional reputation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In the early days of their romance the couple came to 
the “43” quite often, but as it advanced they became 
apparently inseparable and were there almost every day. 
Before long it began to be rumoured that their engagement 
would be made public in the very near future. To me, 
however, the young man confided that, although they 
actually were engaged already, they were not seeking 
publicity, and after the passage of many weeks there was 
still no announcement. 

Despite this fact they continued to seem as strongly 
attached to each other as ever until at last a night came 
when I sensed that there was something wrong. Not on 
the woman’s side, for her face still showed only adoration 
whenever she looked at him; but on the side of the man, 
who seemed ill at ease and kept making excuses to get away 
to the bar—a thing that I had never seen him do before. 

At first I thought this queer conduct must be the result 
of some lovers’ tiff, but I was wrong. Several times that 
week the couple came into the club, and on each occasion 
J noticed the same signs of restlessness and uneasiness on 
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the man’s part. It was pathetically evident, moreover, that 
she realised it and was doing all in her power to revive his 
flagging interest. 

The affair continued on these unsatisfactory lines for 
several weeks. Obviously the gentleman had no further 
thought of marriage with the artiste, but I suppose he lacked 
the moral courage to break away altogether. 

He resorted in the end to a mean and shabby subterfuge. 
One day he developed an irritating cough, and the next 
thing was that he informed the girl he had been medically 
examined and found to be consumptive, and must travel 
to Switzerland immediately. Also, he said, some mysterious 
disease had attacked his throat. Neither his own doctor 
nor a specialist he had consulted could pronounce definitely 
for some weeks just what it was... . 

Far from being repelled by these ominous tidings, the 
lady remained unalterably loyal. Driven now to desperate 
shifts, the nobleman next caused the poor girl to receive 
a letter purporting to come from the doctor of a sanatorium. 
It stated that her fiancé was suffering both from a cancer 
of the throat and from some intestinal trouble which called 
for a dangerous operation. By the next mail followed a 
letter in which the peer offered her her freedom. . . . 

A week later the artiste left for America. Any hopes 
she may still have cherished of bringing her romance to 
fulfilment were shattered after another three months, when 
the newspapers told her of the engagement of her nobleman, 
now restored to bounding health by his treatment in the 
Swiss sanatorium, to the attractive young daughter of 
another peer. I have since had the privilege of listening 
to the dancer’s comments on the whole affair . . .! 


XVIII 
GIRLS FOR ALL MOODS 


THE purposes to which different girls devoted their 
earnings was an interesting study. One of our members 
once brought down to the “ 43” a very pretty girl called 
Jean, who told me a pathetic story of how for two years 
she had supported her widowed mother. I asked her how 
she lived, and she answered that she worked for {2 a week 
in one of the big London stores. My son suggested that 
she should stay on as a dancing hostess in the club, and to 
this she agreed. ‘‘ You'll make your former weekly salary 
in ten minutes here,’ he told her. And his promise came 
true, for in a very few weeks she was able to send her 
invalid mother to the South of France. 

Another very pleasant episode in my store of recollections 
concerns an elderly couple who used to come to the 
Manhattan Club from time to time. They gave at first 
glance the impression of being the very last type of people 
you would expect to find in a night-club. The man would 
be something over sixty, and the woman not much younger. 

This husband and wife danced for the most part together, 
but there were occasions when the former would dance 
with one of our hostesses, while his wife would be partnered 
by any man present whom they happened to know. It 
was generally the same hostess each time that the old 
gentleman asked to dance with him. She was a pathetically 
thin little thing, almost ethereal in her fragility, about 
whose stamina I had considerable misgivings. I had, in 
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fact, hinted to her more than once that I did not think she 
was strong enough to carry on, and that she ought to go 
away into the country if possible. But it was really useless 
for me to make suggestions of that sort, for the poor little 
girl had no one to whom she could go. She was absolutely 
alone in the world, and was dependent on what she made 
at the club to keep herself. 

The elderly couple spoke to me once or twice about the 
girl, remarking how frail she was becoming. Then one 
night when they came down she was not there. She had 
collapsed on her way home the previous night, and the 
doctor’s examination had revealed that she was in an 
advanced stage of anemia. He had pronounced that the only 
thing which could save her life would be for her to be sent 
into the country and given plenty of nourishing food. . . . 

Very quietly and gravely the old man asked me for the 
girl’s address, which I gave him without hesitation. And 
three days later he and his wife had sent off the invalid to 
a house which they owned on the Sussex Downs. They 
had no children of their own, except for a married son. 
Every week-end they went down into Sussex and took the 
girl out motoring. From a neighbouring farm-house a 
plentiful supply of eggs and butter and milk was sent in. 
And the result of their kind-hearted action was that in a few 

months the little hostess was absolutely fit and well again. ... 

That did not end the story, however, for she stayed on 

in the country, despite the old couple’s fears that she might 
find it too quiet and boring after her exciting life in London. 
At last, when it had become evident that the girl really 
could live permanently in the country and be happy there, 
the old lady made a proposal to her. It was that, they having 
no family of their own at home, she should consider herself 
their adopted daughter and live with them altogether, 
partly in London and partly in Sussex. She accepted the 
offer with grateful alacrity, and is still with them, Occa- 
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sionally she has been back to one of our clubs with the 
kindly man and woman whom she now regards in all 
respects as though they were her real father and mother. 

Another of our dance hostesses was a dark little girl 
whom I will call No. 5, eager, vivacious and a favourite 
with everybody. To this day I have been unable to make 
up my mind whether to regard what happened to her as a 
tragedy or the very reverse. . . . 

At the time when Number 5 was working in the “43” 
we were being visited by large numbers of foreigners. 
Among these there was one group which specially impressed 
us as being composed of men of solid substance and upright 
character. And one man there was whom we admired in 
particular. He was a big, well-built fellow with clear, level 
eyes, not more than thirty-five or so. His calm, unemotional 
manner and unshakeable self-assurance marked him out as 
the very pattern of his country’s successful manhood. 
He had been a manufacturer of steel products, he told us, 
but had now retired very rich... . 

The lady fell desperately in love with this man, and 
to her unspeakable joy it quickly transpired that he had 
been equally taken with her almost from the time of their 
first meeting. They were married within a month, and 
soon afterwards they sailed for abroad. 

What followed ran on remarkably similar lines to the 
unfortunate experience of Dora which I related in the last 
chapter. For no sooner did the girl arrive in the country 
than she was subjected to a series of terrible shocks. 
There were no riches and never had been—not even any 
steelworks—and any activities her adored husband could 
boast were confined to matters in which the police took a 
lively interest. To be exact, he was a train-robber, and at 
the time of their marriage there was a substantial price 
on his head... . 


Poor Number 5 called to see me when she came on a 
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trip to London in 1931, and I discovered then that I had 
been wasting pity on her. She did not need pity, did 
not look upon herself as “ poor ——”’ in the least. For, 
strange to relate, she was a happy woman in spite of all. 
Although her husband had won her by the aid of lies and 
deceptions, and had filled her life with a perpetual agony 
of anxiety, he had given her none the less a love so wonderful 
that she felt it compensated for everything. . . . 

Speaking of foreigners, it was very comical to note how 
many of our dance hostesses went to great pains to cultivate 
American accents—in the belief, I suppose, that it added 
smartness and “pep” to their conversation. Some of 
them carried it out with such thoroughness that I fancy 
they began eventually to hypnotise themselves into the 
belief that they actually were Americans ! 

There was one girl at the “ 43,” a very smart brunette, 
who had studiously developed a most pronounced nasal 
twang. Moreover, as she had for some considerable time 
worked in a show which had a good many Americans of 
both sexes in the cast, and in which there were numbers 
of transatlantic sayings of the “ wisecrack”’ variety, she 
had managed to acquire quite a vocabulary of “ snappy ” 
Americanisms. 

One night there arrived at the club two rich north- 
countrymen, one of whom was a Lancashire mill-owner. 
He was undoubtedly a man who had worked himself up 
from the bottom of the business ladder, for when he spoke 
it was in the strongest of Lancashire accents. ‘‘ We want 
summun to dance wid, both on us,” he said to me. “‘ Canst 
find us summun ? ” 

I said I both could and would find “‘ summun,” and took 
them forthwith to a table where the brunette I have men- 
tioned was sitting with another girl. It was the brunette’s 
fortune to dance with the mill-owner, and she lost no time 
whatever in endeavouring to make her stock impression 
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upon him. To be frank, she did all the talking, and very 
“snappy ” talk it was, plentifully interlarded with ‘‘ say ” 
and “just too cute” and other choice specimens from her 
best American repertory, all delivered in the most nasal 
tones at her command. 

When they sat down the Lancashire man at last managed 
to get a word in. “ Ee well,” he said, mopping his brow, 
‘it may be a’ reet, yon kind o’ stooff, but Ah don’t hold 
wi’ it mooch. Thou’s a nice enough lass, and tha dances 
well; but gi’ me a Lancashire lass wi’ a homely way o’ 
talking. Pity tha doesna coom fra Wigan or theerabouts.”’ 

The girl gave him a prolonged stare of utter amazement, 
then burst out into uncontrollable laughter. 

“ Doost really think so, laad ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Ee, ba goom, 
but that’s foonny! Why, Ah were born 1’ Bolton mysen ! 
Ah’m no more American than thee, and if tha’ wants 
Lancashire talk Ah can do it champion ! ” 

This was nothing less than the fact. Needless to say, 
from that moment the party went with a swing ! 

There was another young woman among our hostesses 
who was extremely dark. She had an olive complexion, 
blue-black hair, huge, dark eyes, and a general look of the 
south of Europe. Possibly she really had some Spanish 
blood in her veins, but she certainly was not what she liked 
to pretend to be—a full-blooded Spaniard. All her efforts, 
however, were directed towards fostering that illusion. 
I am bound to admit that she did tango exceedingly well, 
but her other dancing was un-English to a quite unnecessary 
degree, and she gave it to be understood that she was 
“highly temperamental,” a pose which she sustained by 
being very full of life one moment and melancholy and 
mysterious the next. 

One night this girl happened to be partnering a young 
man of almost Saxon fairness. She lost no time in apologis- 
ing for the defects in her English, which she explained by 
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the circumstance of her being Spanish. To her unbounded 
horror the young man immediately revealed the embarrass- 
ing fact that he himself, despite his blond appearance, was 
an Argentinian. He was delighted to have the opportunity 
of speaking Spanish, and at once began to do so! 

Alas for the brunette’s poses and pretences! Her 
Spanish ran to about half a dozen stock expressions such 
as “ good evening,” “‘ thank you,” and so on—certainly not 
enough to keep up even the semblance of an intelligent 
conversation. For some time after that episode the lady 
remained frankly English... . 

I vividly remember one of the best dance hostesses I 
ever had at the “‘ 43.” She was a tall, handsome blonde, 
extremely attractive, and helped a great deal to make the 
club a success. Those were the days when we ran tea 
dances and also gave dancing lessons, for in those first few 
years after the War the majority of men could not do much 
in the way of modern dancing. This girl was a great 
helper with the tea dances and dancing lessons; as an 
instructress she proved wonderfully popular. 

It was not until some weeks after engaging her that I 
chanced to learn her private history, and it was a sad one. 
Her husband, while attempting to commit a burglary, had 
killed a man, and was even now awaiting trial on the capital 
charge. The poor girl had had no suspicion of her husband’s 
real occupation at first, and, although she may have known 
or at least guessed it, she had been far too terrified to do 
anything about it. Now she suddenly found herself faced 
with the necessity of earning her own living—a thing for 
which she had never received any sort of training. 

When I learned the truth I was filled with horror and 
pity—pity for her because of the misfortune that was no 
fault of her own. Pity for the husband because I firmly 
believed, as 1 still believe, that no one ever kills on purpose 


unless he is mad, .. . J was the only person who knew 
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her secret ; to have got rid of her because of a circumstance 
in which she was completely blameless would have been 
inhuman. She stayed on, therefore, and when the “ 43” 
became a night-club she changed her working hours 
and became a tremendous favourite with the patrons of 
the evening ‘‘ sessions.” 

Happily the jury trying her husband’s case acquitted him 
of murder, returning the more lenient verdict of “ man- 
slaughter.” During the time he was in prison the wife 
made up her mind to go overseas, and very sorry I was 
to see her go, for her departure was a severe loss to the 
club. The day her husband was released from prison he 
came straight to the “‘ 43” to make inquiries for her. The 
poor fellow seemed dreadfully downcast when I told him 
that she had gone, and said something about having nothing 
left now. I have often thought of them both since, and 
hope most sincerely that they are together again and 
happy... . 

Before leaving the subject of the dance hostesses I wish 
to write a few lines upon an aspect of the police campaign 
against the night-clubs which may well never have occurred 
to the average person. I refer to its effect upon the employ- 
ment problem. 

The closing down of the Meyrick night-clubs, however 
importarit they were, did not by any means represent the 
whole of the metamorphosis of London’s night life during 
that period of intensive police activity. Club after club 
was ceasing to exist, as everyone who read the papers in 
those days must be aware. That in itself need not have 
mattered so much, for clubs in the West-End of London 
had always been like a floating population in that they 
came and went continually, lasting anything from six days 
to six months, according to the luck of their proprietors, 
while invariably some sort of a balance was preserved 
through a new club cropping up to take the place of the 
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old, or even twenty new ones arising to supplant a score 
just gone. 

At the time I am speaking of, however, the matter stood 
very differently. Clubs had been disappearing swiftly, but 
new ones had not appeared to take their places. The old 
ones were gone, and even the longest established were 
pitifully few in number. 

What was the result of all this? Simply that there was a 
vast army of unemployed night-club employees in London. 
Formerly, all they had needed to do when thrown out of 
work was to walk round to another club, and there had 
seldom been much difficulty in finding a situation. Now, 
however, they found themselves in a most serious 
predicament. In the first place, there was only about 
one night-club job left for every ten employees. The 
remaining nine were engaged in a frantic search for 
work, and a search under a heavy handicap at that. For 
these ex-employees were not like ordinary workpeople. 
Had they been waiters and dancers and entertainers and 
cooks from ordinary restaurants or cabarets, they would 
have been eagerly snapped up by the catering trade, which 
always has room for efficient workers. But the ex-night-club 
employees found themselves ostracised outside of club life. 
They would go to some restaurant proprietor, perhaps, and 
start off by making a splendid impression. Then would 
come the inevitable question, “ Where did you work last ? ” 
And when the poor things answered that they had worked 
in a night-club, that would be the end of the interview. .. . 

It was not that the restaurant proprietors or other 
business men were prejudiced against the night-clubs from 
a moral point of view. It was simply that they had become 
extremely apprehensive of police activity in those days, 
and were anxious to do nothing which could possibly give 
the police even the chance to say that they had in their 
employment people formerly connected with a night-club 
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which had been raided, or the proprietor of which had got 
himself into any other sort of trouble. It was all so very 
unfair and so very, very stupid... . 

For the men the situation was not so tragic, for there are 
a thousand things that a man can do when he is up against 
it, and the majority of the male night-club employees were 
physically fit. Very different was the situation of the women. 
The new deadness of London at night-time meant for most 
of these the loss of their only decent means of livelihood. 
Now, for the first time since the beginning of their associa- 
tion with night-clubs—and, in many cases, for the first time 
in their lives—they were faced with that very danger which 
foolish people imagined had beset them when they entered 
club life. . . . Nobody would have them in the ordinary 
dancing establishments, and even the stage was apt to look 
askance at them. Most of them were at their wits’ end.... 

There was one of my dance hostesses who supported 
her invalid friend, to whom the small comforts of life were 
a positive necessity. While working in my club she was 
able to maintain a cosy little flat somewhere in London and 
to give her friend a few of the good things of life to ease her 
lot on the bed of sickness. The closing down of the club 
where she was engaged meant that the pair were suddenly 
penniless. There you have a specific instance of a girl who 
was not even inclined towards loose living, let alone being 
morally bad. None was happier than she when at the 
night-club, and there was no girl in all England steadier in 
her habits. She was driven to the bad, though—and not 
by the night-clubs, but by the closing of them. 

I have had several cases of girls who, after being for some 
time in my service, have come to me to thank me for engag- 
ing them, confessing that at one time they had been what 
is called “ bad,” but assuring me that the excellent earnings 
which they had been able to command in my clubs had put it 
in their power to live a straight and a very much happier life. 


XIX 
MY CONTINENTAL TOUR 


IN prison you have ample time for thinking, and I did my 
full share during this last sojourn in Holloway. The result 
was that I gradually evolved and worked out in detail a 
certain business project, and when in October I came out 
of prison I lost no time in putting the idea before some 
friends of mine who were anxious to help me to make 
money otherwise than by night-clubs. They approved of 
my scheme and were ready to join me in it. In order to 
carry it into execution, however, I needed a foreign centre, 
and so it came about that I presently set off on what was 
to be the most adventurous journey I had ever experienced. 

Crossing over to Ostend, I found that resort in the 
dismal and deserted state which was only to be expected 
in the depths of winter, with the front bare and most of 
the hotels closed. There was no life or entertainment of 
any sort in the place, and, worst of all, the people whom 
I had come to see were away in Africa. In these circum- 
stances no useful purpose could possibly be served by staying 
in Ostend a day longer than was necessary, so on I went 
to Brussels. 

Here, too, I received a bitter disappointment, though of 
a different sort. I had heard so much of this gay little 
capital. People had spoken with boundless enthusiasm of 
its theatres, its cabarets and clubs, its brilliant night life. 
I could see nothing of that outstanding brilliancy, look 
where I would. Each night-club I visited seemed to me 
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less stimulating than the last. I met many old friends 
from London, but there was nothing startling or worthy 
of imitation, nothing I had not seen a hundred times 
before in our own metropolis. The only difference I could 
find between Brussels night life and London night life, in 
fact—and it was a difference I had observed in Paris also 
in very marked degree—was that all the spontaneous fun 
and gaiety so noticeable in London was entirely lacking 
here. Its place was taken by a sort of dreary, stereotyped 
atmosphere, as though everything were all arranged before- 
hand and had to proceed according to schedule. Even the 
smiles of the so-called merry-makers appeared made to 
order. All was mechanical and forced... . 

At Brussels I was given introductions to some people 
at Luxemburg, and decided to go there without further 
delay, having seen as much of the Belgian capital as I 
wanted. With Luxemburg I was frankly charmed. The 
moment I set eyes on this delightfully old-world place, I 
felt as though it must have been taken piecemeal out of one 
of Anthony Hope’s novels. The tiny dukedom remains 
to-day exactly as it must have been centuries ago, in 
Conrad’s day. The ducal castle fronts directly on to the 
narrow street. On either side of it are tiny, mean-looking 
shops, and right opposite is a short street—though it 
scarcely deserves the name, being little wider than an 
alley—leading to the market square, where in olden times 
the ducal troops used to be paraded to strike awe into the 
hearts of the citizens when they showed signs of rebellious 
stirrings. . . . Never in my life have I seen such a study 
in anachronisms as that market-place presented. It 
seemed so odd to see all those antiquated, ramshackle shops 
filled with modern goods. The milliners’ establishments, 
for example, were outwardly quite medieval. You half 
expected to find them stocked with queer, pointed head- 
dresses such as we find depicted in eleventh-century 
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tapestries, and it gave you quite a shock to discover that the 
hats on sale were all actually in the very latest fashions. . . . 

I should have loved to have dallied in Luxemburg, but, 
alas ! here, too, my search for a suitable headquarters for 
my project proved fruitless. Acting on the advice of the 
kindly folk to whom I had introductions, I left again, bound 
this time for Lichtenstein, in Saxony. It was a long and 
wearisome cross-country journey, with many changes, and 
each train seemed to crawl along more slowly than the 
last. It was a real relief when at last I reached my destina- 
tion, long after twelve o’clock on a chilly December night. 

My satisfaction, however, was short-lived. On alighting 
I found myself in what seemed to be no more than a tiny 
wayside station, and when I asked the porters to direct me 
to an hotel they answered, “ All the hotels are shut. You'll 
have to sit here in the waiting-room till they open again 
in the morning.” I was dismayed at the prospect, for I 
was ready to drop with weariness, but at this juncture a 
young man who had chanced to overhear our conversation 
came up and told me in French that he knew of one place 
that would be still open. ‘‘ Follow me,” he exclaimed, and 
with that he seized my suitcase and led the way out of the 
station. 

Outside, all was blackness and silence. I could just 
manage to distinguish the humped outlines of the mountains 
rising immediately behind the village street, and from 
somewhere in the darkness I could hear the musical ripple 
of a stream. We walked on and on. The journey seemed 
interminable, and never once did we encounter another 
living soul. . . . Suddenly I was seized with a nervousness 
I tried in vain to shake off. I began to wonder whether the 
young man was a genuine friend in need after all, whether 
there really was an hotel. . . . At last I forced myself to 
speak, asking him how much further we still had to go. 
* Further on, further on,” was all he answered... . 
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Presently we had left the sleeping village far behind us. 
As we trudged on and on through the enveloping darkness 
I began to stumble. By this time every minute seemed like 
an hour. Vague recollections of stories I had read of 
robberies and murders flitted through my mind. I had 
to take a firm hold of myself to check my rapidly rising 
terror. ... 

And then, just when I was almost at the end of my 
moral strength, my guide came to a halt before a small 
wayside house. It was in complete darkness, not a sound 
came from behind the closely shuttered windows. He 
knocked again and again, and for a long time there was no 
response. ‘Then at last came stirrings from within. The 
door was cautiously opened a couple of inches. A sleepy, 
peevish voice demanded to know what we wanted, getting 
respectable people out of their beds at that ungodly hour 
of the night... . 

The young man answered rapidly in German. At first 
the figure at the door shook its head. Then, abruptly 
changing its mind, it opened the door and invited me to 
enter. I did so, and found myself in a warm, spotlessly 
clean little chalet. All my fears vanished in a moment ; 
I was overcome with joy and relief to be out of that cold, 
lonely darkness. Naturally I wanted the young man to 
accept some little token of my gratitude for his timely help. 
He would take nothing, however, but walked away into the 
night again, calling out “Au revoir” to me as he dis- 
appeared... . 

In the chalet I met with nothing but kindness, and was 
so delighted with the surroundings that I stayed for several 
days. On the morrow of my arrival I had the pleasure of 
meeting the President of the tiny Principality, who showed 
himself hospitable in the extreme. I was entertained not 
only by him, but by many other of the notable people in 
the neighbourhood. 
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I shall never forget the enchantment of those days, 
which afforded me my first glimpse of German and Austrian 
mountain scenery. And Lichtenstein itself! Here again 
was that perpetual contrast between the very ancient and 
the ultra-modern which had struck me so forcibly in 
Luxemburg. Once more I wandered through narrow, 
winding streets that once had echoed to the tramp of men- 
at-arms in coats of mail. Again I looked into tiny, medizval 
shop-windows filled with all the newest creations. .. . 
And over the whole quaint scene, and dominating it, hung 
the grim, hoary old castle of Lichtenstein, squatting on a 
precipitous rock that shot straight up from the edge of the 
roadway, while the lovely Rhine, winding beneath the 
bridges of the town, added the final touch of glamorous 
romance. . 

But I was on the Continent first and foremost for the 
sake of business, and all too soon came the day when I felt 
I simply must tear myself away. This time, by the 
President’s advice, I moved on to Andorra, that rocky 
little country situated in the Pyrenees midway between 
France and Spain, the smallest republic in the world. I 
reached it, travel-stained and weary, after four long days 
of cross-country journeying through Switzerland and 
France. Yet what a never-ending delight that journey 
was! It took.me through mountain scenery of such 
magnificent grandeur as I had scarcely ever imagined could 
exist, and was accompanied by hazards which kept me 
constantly in a pleasant condition of tension and thrills. 
At one moment I would be gazing upward from the car 
to the remote summit of some vast mountain that towered 
sheer from the roadway to where, seemingly miles above 
our heads, its snowy crest sparkled against the dazzling 
_ Blue of the sky. Then we would sweep round a perilous 
‘Wgend, and all in a moment I would find myself looking 
down through the gaps in a drifting curtain of cloud and 
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mist—down, down into sickening, unimaginable depths, 
where the floor of the world was just a vague dimness 
broken here and there by the gleam of a lake or some river 
reduced by the infinite distance to a silver thread. Through- 
out that wonderful experience I sat half afraid, half en- 
tranced, yet always filled with exhilaration. . . . 

Andorra itself I found as splendid and majestic as any- 
thing I could ever wish to see. The majestic mountains 
that hemmed in the little state overawed me by their 
grandeur, and I was immediately captivated, too, by the 
wonderful simplicity of life there. The strong, well- 
proportioned men and women whom we passed on the 
road all looked so fearless and independent. There was 
something about their robust primitiveness that almost 
caused me to imagine them as people who had stepped into 
the twentieth century straight out of the pages of the Old 
Testament, and this fantasy was heightened by the circum- 
stance that they all seemed to find their main occupation 
in life in the tending of their flocks and herds. 

We came at length to a halt at the door of a most delightful 
village hostel, where I was shown to a bedroom furnished 
in the old-fashioned Spanish style. So weary was I, 
however, that at first I had no thought for my surroundings, 
but was only too glad to throw myself down on the bed and 
sleep. And a wonderful rest I had, for when at last I woke 
up again it was to find that I had slept the clock round ! 
For a few moments I could not imagine where I was. 
Bare boards, curtainless windows, no fireplace, and only 
a couple of chairs by way of furniture! I wondered how 
on earth I had ever arrived in such a place. Of course, 
there was no telephone—not even a bell, in fact. Hurriedly 
dressing, I ran downstairs to investigate. 

There, however, the good-natured Andorrans speedily 
put me at my ease. I was given an appetising dejeuner, 
and when J] had done justice to it the master of the house 
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took me out to show me the wonderful mountains which 
rose at the back of the village. But, to tell the truth, by 
this time I was beginning to feel sated with the spectacle 
of beautiful mountains and ravines, than which I had seen 
little else for days on end, and I was not sorry when mine 
host brought me back and gave me a French book to read. 

That evening began an acquaintance which ended in an 
adventure—a proposal of marriage, probably the last one 
in my life. What is more, it came from the most 
unlikely source I ever could have imagined, no less a 
person than a Minister of Andorra! Whether the 
Minister had heard that a travelling Englishwoman was 
staying in the hostel, and deliberately came along in the 
hopes of an encounter which might serve to break the 
monotony of his existence, I am not prepared to say. But 
come he did, I was introduced, and we took our coffee 
together in the tiny sitting-room. Although our only 
means of communication was broken French, we quickly 
arrived on a friendly footing, and found that we had many 
ideas in common. 

The upshot of our conversation was that soon afterwards 
I received an invitation to the opening meeting of the 
Andorran Parliament, or, rather, the assembly which serves 
the purposes of a parliament. It was held in a very ancient 
building, illuminated only by candle-light, and the members 
of the assembly were all of an age in keeping with their 
surroundings—white-haired old fellows, for the most part. 
Indeed, I understood that no man was permitted to enter 
this parliament under the age of thirty. 

What interested me most of all, though, was the wonderful 
library adjoining the assembly-rooms. Here were stacked 
innumerable volumes of untold age, chiefly the works of 
Spanish and French authors. Some of them must have 
been of almost priceless value. Here I spent a considerable 
time, taking down book after book from the crowded 
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shelves and revelling in the glimpses of antiquity they 
afforded, until all too soon I was called away to be introduced 
to some of the principal statesmen. 

It was in the hotel sitting-room that same evening that 
I had the experience to which I have alluded—the strangest 
romantic scene of my whole life. Seated on one side of 
me was my friend the Minister while on the other sat 
one of the members of the assembly, a staunch supporter 
of His Excellency. I could not help but be aware that the 
President was labouring under what seemed to be a sudden 
access of shyness. He had become strangely hesitant and 
tongue-tied, particularly in view of his easy-going conviviality 
on the occasion of our first meeting, and I wondered whether 
perhaps the presence of a third party was responsible for 
the change. Had anyone then told me the truth, I should 
certainly not have believed it . . .! 

Time went on, and the Minister became ever more and 
more taciturn. He looked like a man wrestling with some 
vexatious problem, and whenever one of us addressed him 
his replies were absent and vague. 

At last his friend could bear the sight of his trouble no 
longer, but took the situation firmly in hand. 

“Don’t you remember what you were telling me?” he 
asked in a meaning tone. 

The Minister was twisting his hands together nervously. 
Thus unexpectedly attacked in the flank, he gave a start, 
then glanced from one to the other of us with an expression 
which I can only describe as apprehensive. 

‘Telling you?” he murmured vaguely. “ When did 
I tell you anything ? I—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, come now,” said his friend with a laugh; “ surely 
you haven’t forgotten everything you said to me this 
afternoon,” 

But it appeared that the Minister had forgotten, or at 
all events that he could not bring himself to the point of 
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admitting that he remembered. He shook his head des- 
pondently and muttered something under his breath. His 
friend gave him a look of amused exasperation, then manfully 
tried again. 

“But you can’t have forgotten,” he declared. ‘ You 
unburdened your whole mind to me this afternoon, you 
know—told me all the things you were going to say this 
evening. . . . Come on, it’s time you said them.” 

Still the poor, shy Minister remained tongue-tied, 
however, so at last the other had to put the actual words 
into his mouth. 

“Well, if you don’t remember I certainly do,” he said 
decisively. “ You told me how lonely you are as a widower, 
and how you have been longing for some nice woman to 
brighten your life again. . . . That’s what you told me.” 

The Minister nodded his head several times. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” he murmured, “I do remember telling you that.” 

Then of a sudden he made a valiant effort to overcome 
his shyness. With a quick, impulsive movement he 
possessed himself of my hand. “ All that my friend says 
is true,” he stammered in his indifferent French. “I am 
lonely, and I have been longing for a woman to come into 
my life. . . . And you are the only one I have met whom 
I want as my wife. . . . Marry me, I beg of you, and help 
me in my work.” 

For a few moments I could find no words in which to 
reply. I felt immeasurably proud that this fine, simple- 
hearted man should do me such an honour, yet mingled 
with my pride was a sense of something not far removed 
from tragedy. What could I say, except to thank him 
and to say that what he asked me could never be? So in 
very bad French I did thank him, and then I went on to 
tell him how I was still married, tied to a man whom I had 
not seen for fourteen years. . . . 

Both the Minister and his friend were very sad on 
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receiving this reply, and soon afterwards they brought 
their visit to an end. We parted with a warm handshake, 
and I suppose that in all human probability our parting 
was for ever. But I shall always think affectionately of my 
Andorran friends. . . 

The rest of my time on the Continent was uneventful, 
and I will say no more of my tour here than that it did not 
have the satisfactory results for which I had hoped when I 
set out. I was still on the look-out for some new venture, 
therefore—for the “43” was now the only club I had 
running in London—and at the end of 1931 came what I 
imagined to be my chance. The Haymarket Stores were 
to be had on lease. Beguiled by tales of quick returns and 
immense profits, I took the premises and started off gaily 
on a new career, that of Fun Fair proprietress. We opened 
on Christmas Eve with considerable bustle and éclat, and 
when I saw the crowds beginning to pour in I felt that I 
had made a wise decision. 

But, alas! I had much to learn. Great as the crowds 
might be, they were composed almost entirely of people 
who spent in pennies and stayed on for hours, enjoying the 
music and fun for next to nothing. It did not take me long 
to discover at what a painfully slow rate of progress pennies 
mount up. My own expenditure, on the contrary, was to 
be reckoned in pounds, and they seemed to vanish far 
more quickly than the pennies accumulated... . 

Again, despite my keenness and enthusiasm, I was 
terribly ignorant as yet of the customs of Fun Fair stall- 
holders and their methods of conducting business, so very 
different from most other people’s. It was the habit of 
some, for instance, if they did not happen to be making 
as much money as seemed to themselves proper, to arrive 
on the premises in the very early hours and flit away with 
their goods, leaving nothing behind except a mass of 
rubbish and their unpaid rent. 
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Considering with what frequency this occurred, it was 
curious to note that the empty spaces were generally 
occupied by new renters on the very day they became 
vacant. But no matter how crowded the place was day 
after day, the same old story used to go up from shooting 
galleries, coco-nut shies and all the rest of the different 
stalls—“‘ We never make any money!” My own stalls, 
oddly enough, did well. The proprietors of the others, 
however, explained this away by saying that ‘‘ people liked 
coming to me!” 

Altogether, then, this venture proved a fairly heart- 
breaking business. ‘Three or four of the renters, it is true, 
were very decent indeed, and they tried their best to help 
me over my difficulties. Still, I was very glad when the 
term of my agreement came to an end, and it was with 
heartfelt relief that I crept back to night-club life. 

I went the more joyfully, moreover, by reason of an 
episode which came to pass at the very end of my lease. 
Some of the rougher elements, it seems, being dissatisfied 
with one thing or another, conspired together and decided 
to rush the Haymarket Stores early on the last morning, 
before anyone arrived, and break up the place. Rumours 
of this plot, however, filtered through to my ears, and we 
made up our minds to frustrate them if it could be managed. 

Accordingly, I had myself called before four o’clock 
that morning—and a chilly winter’s morning it was !—and 
got a friend to motor me down to the Haymarket in his 
car. A number of other friends had promised to come and 
help, so on alighting I said to him, “ Don’t wait; do go 
on. The others are sure to be here in a few minutes.” 
I will not pretend that I felt altogether comfortable in my 
mind, though. It was still quite dark, and as I fumbled 
with the key in the lock I fancied I could make out several 
shadowy figures lurking in the street. But at last I managed 
to get the door open, and then, entering hastily, I shouted 
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loudly for the old watchman. There was no reply, however, 
and, to crown my discomfiture, in the darkness I could 
not find the electric light switches. 

While feeling about for the switches I stumbled against 
a chair, and on this I sat down to await developments, 
expecting every moment an attack from one quarter or 
another. It was an eerie experience, waiting there in the 
dark, and I cannot say I enjoyed it. The people whose 
plans I was there to thwart were not of a sort to let any 
considerations of decency or fair play stand in their way. 
They were not likely to be respecters of persons either, 
and if they should decide to launch their attack before the 
arrival of my reinforcements it was highly probable that 
I should be roughly handled. 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, I could 
make out through the glass doors more and more slouching 
forms passing backwards and forwards. My heart began 
to quicken its beat; unless appearances were deceptive, it 
would not be long to wait now before the, threatened 
onslaught. . . . But time dragged on and still nothing 
happened. And then of a sudden I heard a welcome sound, 
the voice of one of our commissionaires at the “ 43,” asking 
to be let in. Like the good fellows they were, he and some 
half a dozen others had come along to lend their aid, and 
soon afterwards some more willing helpers arrived on the 
scene. 

The men wasted no time, but divided themselves at once 
into compact little bodies, one of which took up its station 
at each door to prevent the entrance of unlawful intruders. 
The people who had legitimate business on the premises 
were admitted one by one. At one period a nasty-looking 
gang assembled in Oxendon Street, but the sight of us all 
ready and prepared for resistance was sufficient to hold 
them at a distance, and they contented themselves, like the 
cowards they were, with shouting threats and rude remarks. 
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Our triumph seemed complete, but as matters turned out 
we congratulated ourselves prematurely, for later on some 
of the roughs did after all get in, and, what is more, stole 
a considerable amount of property. . . . It was after nine 
o’clock at night before I left. ‘The day had been a weary 
and an anxious one, but I went home with a satisfactory 
feeling of ‘‘something accomplished, something done.” 
We had at least protected the poor old Haymarket Stores 
from being carried by storm. . . . Thus ended my connec- 
tion with the place, and I need only add that when I read 
the accounts of the recent battle there I felt most sincerely 
pleased at the thought of being out of it all... . 

Having devoted this chapter to business projects which 
were outside the general run of my activities, I will round 
it off with a few words about the visit paid to Berlin last 
year by one of my daughters. I was approached in the 
first place by a certain German baron, representing a 
syndicate who were considering the idea of making an 
offer for one of my biggest places with the idea of turning 
it into a German club. After a few preliminary discussions 
he urged me to go to Berlin and see the other members of 
the syndicate. This I could not manage to do, but I sent 
instead one of my daughters. 

In the end the negotiations came to nothing, but my 
daughter’s time and trouble were well repaid in other 
respects, for she had some most exciting adventures in 
Germany. Through the kind old baron’s good offices she 
received an invitation from President von Hindenburg to 
visit him at his palace, and later she danced at a private 
party with one of the sons of the ex-Crown Prince, a very 
gay young man. One of Germany’s most famous flying 
aces was another of her partners. She came home with her 
head quite turned, declaring that Berlin was the most 
fascinating capital in the world—excepting, of course, her 
own beloved home town ! 


XX 
SOME LATTER-DAY PERSONALITIES 


HAVING digressed at some considerable length from 
night-clubs—to convey a picture of which is, after all, the 
raison d’étre of this book—I must now return to the old 
“43” and endeavour to describe a few more of the interest- 
ing people who congregated there to chase away dull care. 

I always feel that in a certain sense the most interesting 
room in the “ 43 ”’ was the office. Few offices, of whatever 
sort, can have witnessed more strange happenings than did 
that unpretentious little room. Indeed, I doubt whether 
its parallel exists anywhere, or has existed in modern times. 
You are to picture it as quite a plain little office, not over- 
roomy and furnished simply almost to the point of severity. 

Yet this office of mine seemed to exercise an inexplicable 
fascination over many of our guests. There some romances 
were begun, others broken; estranged couples were re- 
united, important engagements were clinched and toasted. 
It has looked upon scenes of the utmost good-fellowship, 
it has witnessed bitter quarrels and glad reconciliations, 
and over and over again it has been transformed into what 
I can only describe as a confessional box. 

It would be difficult to say, I fancy, which room heard 
the greater number of Society scandals—that little office 
of mine or the cloak-room. For many were the highly 
spiced secrets which reached the cloak-room attendant’s 
ear. Imagine her intrigued curiosity, for instance, on 
catching the whispered story of how Lady A—— had 
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pawned her diamonds without her husband’s knowledge ; 
or the almost Decameronesque tale of how Mrs. X—— 
was so eager for her husband to receive a title that she went 
and lived with a certain very high personage as a means of 
securing it, and how X——’s sole thanks to his wife, when 
he eventually did obtain the coveted title, was to divorce 
her. Then there was the dreadful business, in 1930, of 
Madge Miller, one of our dance hostesses, in whose flat 
a young Oxford boy named Potts shot himself, though she 
did her utmost to prevent his crazy act. 

Less tragic, perhaps, though also attended by unfortunate 
results, was the case of Lady Z——, who went to a good 
deal of trouble to cultivate the friendship of one of our 
dancing girls. The latter was considerably puzzled, I 
have no doubt, to account for this marked predilection, 
but at last the truth came out. Lady Z——, it appeared, 
was anxious to go about with a man other than her husband, 
and, in order that she might be able to do this with a clear 
conscience, wanted our dance hostess to take charge of 
Lord Z——! The upshot of this curious arrangement was 
that the young husband fell in love with the dancing girl 
and the marriage, alas ! was broken up. 

Another episode which I may group among what I call 
“scandals whispered to the cloak-room attendant” con- 
cerned a woman of middle age who was frantically anxious 
to marry into the peerage. She contrived to get hold of a 
lordling aged seventeen or so, and the next thing was that 
she put up the banns in a registry office. Happily, however, 
the boy’s mother discovered the facts in time to put a stop 
to the plans for the wedding. 

I remember another woman, too, who was wishful to 
marry a title, but in this case the effort met with better 
success. Meeting with the object of her designs at a dance, 
this woman pretended to be ill and persuaded him to drive 
her home, having previously arranged with a girl friend 
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to follow after them. On their arrival at her place she put 
on a dressing-gown and sat down beside the unsuspecting 
peer onacouch. Presently the woman friend arrived on the 
scene and, as rehearsed, immediately exclaimed in a tone 
of delighted astonishment, “Why, are you two engaged, 
then?” The young fellow was so confused by this 
embarrassing situation that he agreed that they were 
engaged! The couple are married now, but I fear they 
are not very happy together. 

Then there was the case of the Duke of X——, a little 
Society drama which I chanced to witness in person. 
Sitting beside the Duke one day at the “ Berkeley,” I 
heard him say, “ You know, I simply must marry and 
have an heir; but the trouble is, all the girls look so 
delicate !”’ He cast his eyes round the room, till presently 
they came to rest on one particular woman. ‘“‘ She looks 
the right sort,” he remarked appraisingly. . . . And that 
selfsame woman is now Her Grace the Duchess, for there 
and then he procured an introduction to her, and they 
were married quite soon afterwards. .. . 

But I could go on in this strain for ever, for of “ cloak- 
room scandals’ there was no end. It is of the “43” 
office, however, that I wish to tell here, and there I must 
now return. 

It was in my office that the gay young men about Town 
and other adventurous spirits would sometimes give me 
voluntary help. Seated behind the desk, they would make 
a great business of checking and passing in their friends, 
and for some reason I never could fathom this simple 
amusement always seemed to afford them the most intense 
enjoyment. Aristocrats, young professional men, Army 
officers, undergraduates—even on one occasion a clergyman 
in mufti—regarded it as the acme of audacious achievement 
to be allowed temporary control of the office. They would 
telephone to their friends, get them to come along with a 
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party—of famous men and women, as often as not—then 
wait impatiently for their arrival, And when the party 
arrived there would ensue a few minutes of high-spirited 
badinage ; or perhaps they would submit the invitees to a 
severe mock-interrogation, before passing them into the 
club. 

Among those who “ helped” me in this fashion were 
Jim’ Mollison, immediately after his return from his 
wonderful Australian flight, and his friend and fellow- 
aviator, Scott. These two had a great time as my office- 
keepers, though the generous hospitality pressed upon 
them by each party of new arrivals must have involved 
rather a strain. 

Mention of the “help” given by Mollison and Scott 
reminds me inevitably of another good friend and helper— 
Primo Carnera. One night when the gaiety at the “ 43” 
was just at its height there suddenly came a peremptory 
hammering at the door of the club. The actual facts, as 
it turned out, were that there had been a false alarm of fire 
given, and the fire-brigade had come to our door in the 
course of their efforts to trace the source of the call. ‘This, 
however, we of course did not then know, and our first 
thought naturally was that some gang of roughs was trying 
to make its way in. It so happened that Carnera was with 
us that night, and with the utmost sang-froid he offered us 
his services. Luckily they were not required, but I was 
none the less grateful, and I carry in my mind a 
diverting picture of the Italian giant’s vast bulk standing 
motionless inside the door as he waited to mete out 
summary Justice to the supposed hooligans. What a 
shock the visitors would have received, had they really 
been such ! 

There was another well-remembered occasion, too, when 
a famous pugilist came to my rescue at the “43” in a 
crisis. This time the boxer was Harry Mason, and the 
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crisis had arisen because a man visiting the club had 
“ discovered ” that he had not sufficient money with him 
to pay his bill, a matter of £10 or so. On learning of this 
situation little Harry Mason strolled up to the defaulter 
and tapped him on the shoulder. ‘“ Would you be so good 
as to step outside with me for just one moment?” he 
invited sweetly. The man was twice Harry’s size, but the 
moment he set eyes on him he recognised whom he had 
to deal with, and the money was paid at once and without 
further demur ! 

Most of the leading pugilists came to our club at one time 
or another. Owen Moran and Kid Berg were fairly 
frequent visitors, and Kid Lewis, after spending {100 or 
so on entertaining a big party of friends to dinner at the 
Savoy, would bring them on to the “ 43” and get rid of 
another £30 or £40. Then there was Johnny Wood, and 
I think the facts he told me about himself were among the 
most interesting things to which I ever listened. He used 
to make his living in Manchester by peeling potatoes, it 
appeared, until 1931, when he entered the fighting game. 
At first the most ambitious prize for which he fought was 
that of a free supper, but before long he was competing 
for small money prizes, and so determined was he to get 
on that he did not care to how much fatigue and trouble 
he put himself, provided that by so doing he could make 
his name better known and thus gradually secure more 
lucrative engagements. It had been quite a common thing 
with him in those early days, he told me, to obtain leave to 
go from work a little sooner than usual, then travel from 
Manchester to Cardiff, fight for a prize of 10s. or so, and 
travel back through the night in order to be at work again 
next morning! Johnny certainly deserved to succeed, and 
has my very best wishes for the future. 

Lord Douglas Hamilton, Larry Gains’ sparring partner, 
was often at the “43.” And as for Larry Gains himself, 
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he came to the club a fortnight or so before his match with 
Carnera. “If I win, Mrs. Meyrick,” he promised, “ I'll 
come down and see you again after the fight.” And, sure 
enough, when the great night arrived he kept his word. 
But how dreadfully tired he looked as he came limping 
into the club! He was so weary that he only stayed a short 
while, but in those few minutes he gave me a brief outline 
of his life. Before his sudden emergence into the limelight, 
he told me, he had been breaking coal for a wage of {2 a 
week. “‘ Nobody knew me in those days,” he added 
reflectively. ‘‘ Now I’m at the top of the tree, but in 
another few years again nobody will know me.” I could 
only agree with him, for my experience of life had taught 
me the truth of what he said. Who, after all, are celebrities ? 
The popular figures of yesterday have already faded from 
the short memory of the public. We think only of to-day’s 
“stars,” and to-morrow they, too, will belong to the 
forgotten past... . 

I have already mentioned earlier on in this book some 
of the famous jockeys who visited us, and Steve Donoghue 
in particular. In more recent times we had the pleasure 
occasionally of seeing his son, young Pat, who is a regular 
chip of the old block. Every word he uttered and every 
movement he made reminded me irresistibly of his father. 
Another famous figure in the racing world who came to 
see us sometimes was Archdale, nicest and gentlest of 
jockeys. His sudden death was felt as a real blow by 
everyone in the club. 

We entertained, however, not only the celebrities of 
sport, but those of every other sphere of fame as well. 
How clearly I remember the night in 1931 when I noticed 
in our midst a rather stocky, plump man with a sallowish 
face whom I could not identify, though I had an annoying 
feeling that I ought to recognise him. Nobody could tell 
me who he was, and the puzzle was not solved until the 
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stranger danced with my daughter and introduced himself, 
when it transpired that he was none other than Herr 
Richard Tauber, who had just commenced singing in 
London for the first time in Land of Smiles. 

From that moment on, of course, we made a considerable 
fuss of Herr Tauber. He could not speak much English, 
but he was extremely charming and simple in his manners. 
One of our dance hostesses actually asked him to sing for 
us, and I was horrified lest he might be upset at being 
asked to perform in the midst of that cheery but rather 
noisy gathering. He was not in the least offended, however ; 
on the contrary, he was most cordial about the matter, 
assuring us that although the atmosphere that night was 
unfortunately too smoky, on some other evening he would 
sing for us with the greatest pleasure. 

Later on, when Herr Tauber and I were talking together, 
up came Mr. Gordon Mickie, of Coliseum fame, and was 
introduced. It was an interesting encounter to witness— 
that between the master of song and one of the masters of 
England’s greatest productions. .. . 

Herr Tauber was staying at the Hyde Park Hotel, and 
he invited us to visit him there. When we did so, however, 
to our great regret we found him ill in bed with a bad 
throat. That was the famous occasion when the public 
was so disappointed at his non-appearance. He had no 
choice, however, but to give up all his engagements for a 
short time, and, of course, it meant that we were not able 
to claim fulfilment of his promise to sing in the “ 43.” He 
told us, though, that he thought my club the most amusing 
place he had been into since his arrival in London, and I 
believe that he said it in complete sincerity... . 

Another great artist who visited London in 1932, as 
everyone will remember, was Charles Chaplin. My first 
meeting with the wonderful little man, however, was not 
at the “‘ 43,” but at the “ Slippin Club,” about which I 
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must write a word or two of explanation. The Regent 
Street premises formerly occupied by the “ Silver Slipper ” 
had opened again eventually as the “ Bobbin Club.” 
Michael Lefone, who was its manager, is perhaps one of 
the most charming and attractive personalities of London’s 
latter-day life. With that monocle of his screwed into his 
eye, and the rather humorous expression which his face 
habitually wears, he has the courage—or should I say the 
effrontery '—to face any potential crisis. He loves to 
laugh at himself, but that cannot alter the fact that he 
captivates everyone who is lucky enough to encounter him. 
This is fulsome flattery to bestow on the manager of a 
rival dance club, but I mean it ! 

However, that is by the way. To return to the subject 
of the “‘ Bobbin,” that club had the misfortune to be 
raided in November, 1931, and in the following February 
it was struck off. Raids on night-clubs are not as a rule 
humorous affairs, but on the occasion of this raid on the 
“ Bobbin ” there was a distinct element of humour. Notic- 
ing that the police officers carrying out the affair had all 
kept their head-gear on, Mr. Lefone, I understand, re- 
marked that he should regard it as an act of common 
politeness were they to remove their hats. The reply was 
that they had done so when making a raid on another club 
not so long before, and that their politeness had been 
rewarded by the disappearance of all the said hats! There 
was a whisper that the club in question had been the “ 43,” 
but that, I am convinced, was a cruel slander... . 

Later on, the Regent Street premises opened once more 
under the title of the “ Slippin Club,” and that brings me 
back to Charlie Chaplin, whom I met there when he 
visited it with Lady Drogheda and some other friends. It 
was a lively night quite apart from the fact of his presence, 
for Sir Peter Farquhar brought along a lighted Guy Fawkes 
full of crackers, which exploded in all directions. 
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The manager of the “43” had acted with Charlie on 
his first tour in the old days, so he went over to see him 
at the “Slippin,” and Charlie was delighted. They had 
a long talk over old days, and before they parted Charlie 
had promised to come and take a look at the Gerrard Street 
club next night. We were all ready and waiting for him 
when the time came, but he failed to arrive, and on the 
following night, too, we awaited him in vain, till at last a 
friend came in and told us that Charlie had left London. 
We were terribly disappointed, naturally. 

From the manager I heard some amusing stories of those 
days of long ago when he and Charlie were both beginners. 
They had shared a bedroom, it seems, and sometimes had 
even been compelled to share the same bed. They had 
indulged in many a pillow-fight, and had got into all sorts 
of mischief together. . . . 

Some years previous to my meeting with Charlie Chaplin 
I had made the acquaintance at the “ 43 ” of his brother, 
Syd Chaplin, and his wife. They were a most charming 
couple, quite unaffected either by their own success or 
that of their wonderful brother and brother-in-law. They 
came and sat with me in the office, insisting on treating me 
to champagne. I could not help but notice the beautiful 
diamond rings that covered Mrs. Chaplin’s hands. Such 
diamonds! They were the largest and most brilliant, I 
think, that ever I saw. 

Both as the “ Bobbin Club ” and as the “ Slippin,” the 
Regent Street premises were frequented nightly by a gay 
and fashionable crowd. Rose Bingham and Margaret 
Whigham were two of the famous London beauties whom 
I remember seeing there, and I also have a vivid recollection 
of Lady Ashley dancing with Sir Henry Birkin. Then 
there was Lady Z——-. On one occasion, I remember, she 
came into the club with a live snake twisted round her 
wrist. A number of people promptly left, and, sooner 
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than see the club empty itself, the manager was driven to 
request Lady Z—— and her pet to remove themselves 
likewise ! 

Another habitué of the ‘‘ Bobbin” was Lord Warwick, 
who was frequently to be seen there before, during and 
after his engagement—a dark and exceedingly soldierly- 
looking man. ‘Then, in “ Slippin” days, John Loder was 
constantly strolling in with one or other of his friends. On 
one occasion someone locked him into the wine-cellar for 
a joke. When released he was still perfectly calm and 
unruffled. “The only joke against me,” he remarked, 
‘“‘ was that all the beer was finished.” John Loder, as I 
dare say most people will remember, was originally at 
Sandhurst, but went to Hollywood and became a film star. 
He has, however, since returned to English films. Strikingly 
good looking and very amusing, he was a general favourite 
at the “Slippin.”’ Sometimes he came there with Lady 
Eleanor Smith, who was a charming, natural girl. He used 
to dance frequently there, too, with Mrs. Baillie Hamilton. 
Her name has of late years frequently figured in the columns 
of the Press. . . . 

There were few nights when the “ Slippin” did not 
receive a visit also from Mr. H——, who seemed always 
to be either celebrating his wins on the race-course or 
deploring his losses. I have been told an amusing story 
of one of his adventures there, which I will set down just 
as I received it. About two o’clock one morning Mr. H—— 
came strolling into the “ Slippin ” and looked round for a 
vacant table. The place was simply packed that night, 
however, and there was not a table to be had for love or 
money. As Mr. H——— happened to be feeling extra 
thirsty, he went over to a man he knew and asked him for 
one of his drinks. At this juncture there suddenly arose a 
cry of “‘ Raid!” and in rushed the police. 

Apparently Mr. H—— thought the raid was a practical 
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joke on someone’s part. At all events, he did not take it 
in the least seriously, for when a policeman came up to 
him and said sternly, “Sir, you are consuming,” and 
attempting to take the drink away from him, Mr. H—— 
turned round with a cheerful laugh and answered, “ Oh, 
nonsense! You can’t kid me! You're not a real bobby. 
... Still, it’s a jolly good disguise just the same. Baa, 
baa!” He then calmly went on drinking. The policeman 
was naturally rather staggered. For a moment or two he 
just stood staring, then he seized the glass firmly in his 
hand and dragged it away from the protesting Mr. H——. 
Incredible as it may seem, the latter still failed to grasp the 
fact that the raid was serious. The one thought in his 
mind, apparently, was that here was some impudent 
masquerader trying to steal his drink, a thing he did not 
for one moment propose to allow. There might have been 
trouble in another moment or two, but luckily just then one 
of Mr. H——’s friends came up and explained the real 
position of affairs. Mr. H—— then immediately apologised, 
allowing the glass to be taken from him with the character- 
istic remark, ‘‘ Certainly, certainly, take it and drink it 


yourself,” 
I am also told that there was an amusing sequel next 
morning, when poor Mr. H—— made his appearance in 


court. Not content with fining him, the magistrate read 
him a little homily upon his conduct, and concluded by 
warning him not to go to any more clubs. Mr. H—— in 
return expressed regret for what had occurred overnight. 
Then, with a perfectly serious face, he said, ‘ But I have 
only just paid my subscription to the Club, sir. 
Please, mayn’t I be allowed to go there?” The institution 
he named was a famous Army club, and, of course, his 
ingenuous plea provoked loud laughter in court. 

Lord Inverclyde used to come to my club over a period 
of many years before he ever got married. In recent times, 
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when visiting the “ Bobbin Club,” I have seen him there - 
with his first wife, and have thought how nice it is to see 
that, although divorced, they can still manage to be friends. 
Her present husband, Mr. “Jimmy” Peirson, who is a 
very charming boy, also went on several occasions to the 
“ Bobbin,” I believe. ” 

It was with very sad regret that I read recently of the 
suicide of poor Edward Marjoribanks, who, it will be 
remembered, wrote up Sir Marshall Hall’s cases in the 
Evening Standard. Mr. Marjoribanks was a frequent 
visitor to our clubs from his Oxford days onwards. I 
recollect him first as a tall and handsome boy with a slow, 
charming smile. He would come in with a group of other 
undergraduates, and after he went down from Oxford he 
still always arrived in company with the same friends. 
Another well-known figure whom I have known ever since 
his Cambridge days is Cecil Chapman. Like Edward 
Marjoribanks, he used to come marching into one club or 
another at the head of a crowd of other university boys, an 
acknowledged leader in fun as well as in sport. Later on, 
however, in common with most people, he became more 
staid, coming in to dance with a quieter set of friends. 

Of the beautiful women and distinguished men whom 
I have seen in the different clubs in recent times I could 
write for ever. I carry in mind, for instance, a delightful 
picture of Dorothy Bourchier, or “ Chili,” as most of her 
friends used at one time to call her. Despite her fame on 
the screen, she always remained very quiet and simple and 
unspoiled, and in dress, too, she was simple, though very 
smart. Her husband, Mr. Milton, also a well-known film 
star, very rarely used to accompany her to night-clubs. 
As a rule she came in with a party of friends, and it was 
seldom that she remained very long. She once told me, 
in fact, that she hated staying out late. Pretty Margot 
Graham was often at the “ 43” in 1932 with Mr. Assher, 
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of Warner Brothers. They came for the specific purpose 
of absorbing the night-club atmosphere for the film 
Illegal. 

Sir Robert Throgmorton comes frequently to dance at 
the “43.” Not long ago he brought with him a very 
hilarious foreign prince, who got lost and, like the other 
Royalty I have mentioned elsewhere, was found eating 
potato chips in the kitchen. Another who has danced 
gaily at all the clubs I have had is Lord Tennyson. Then 
there is Lord Selby, more familiarly known to his friends 
as “Tommy.” He is a very good-looking Irish boy—the 
beau-ideal, I fancy, of all our dance hostesses—and is 
conspicuously kind-hearted and thoughtful as well—qualities 
which do not by any means always accompany good looks. 
Nor must I omit to mention my meetings in those days 
with Trevor Wignall, who was the guest of Al Capone and 
most of the other leading bootleggers when he went to 
America. He used to entertain me with amusing stories 
of his experiences among the gangsters. And how well I 
remember the visit we received from Adolph Menjou, 
accompanied by his beautiful wife. Adolph was at that 
time just growing a beard, but his untidy face did not 
seem to make him feel in the least degree self-conscious. 

My clubs, as I have already related earlier in this book, 
have in their time been visited by many Royal personages. 
Never, though, have they witnessed the arrival of two more 
charming Royalties than Prince Lennart of Sweden and 
his fiancée, who came into the “ Silver Slipper” to dance 
only two nights before their marriage. Naturally they 
were the centre of interest to everyone, but so absorbed 
were they in each other that they seemed quite oblivious 
of the excitement their presence was creating. It was 
plain that theirs was to be a true love union, one that held 
every promise of happiness. When they had had enough 
of dancing they sat engrossed in talk, and at one time 
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they were actually seen reading each other’s fortunes in 
tea-leaves ! 

Finally, let me write a line or so about two visitors whom 
the ‘‘ 43 ” welcomed as late as September, 1932. The first 
of these was a very amiable and corpulent old bishop. 
I found an immediate bond of union with him when he 
mentioned that he hailed from Ireland, the land of 
my ancestors. He was not to be persuaded to venture into 
the dancing crowd, however; he said his only wish was 
to shake me by the hand and wish me good luck. So far 
as my recollection goes this was the sole occasion of a visit 
from a bishop, though we have often had clergymen come 
in to have a look round—moved, I suppose, chiefly by 
curiosity. The other notable guest in question was no less 
a person than Mr. Cermak, the Mayor of Chicago. The 
excitement when it became known that he was in the club 
may easily be imagined, but, alas ! it was already after hours, 
so we could not even give him a drink. Next morning I 
read in one of the newspapers an account of his wanderings, 
and how one of our pretty girls had endeavoured to entice 
the Mayor back to the club ! 


XXI 
NIGHT-CLUB FACTS AND FIGURES 


IF I have conveyed in the preceding pages of this book 
that the one and only side of night-club life which attracted 
me was its monetary aspect, then I have indeed given a 
wrong impression. I will not be so hypocritical, of course, 
as to say that the money side had no appeal for me. That 
would be a ridiculous statement to make, for I was first 
and foremost a business woman, even if I did on occasions 
allow the sentimental side of my nature to overrule my 
commercial instincts. I was a woman thrown on the world 
with eight children to be given a decent start in life, and 
very little means wherewith to do it. It became evident 
to me that there was money to be made by ministering to 
the unfailing demand for amusement, and I made up my 
mind to have my share. 

That was all, though. I do not think that any of the 
thousands of people who visited my clubs ever looked 
upon their charges as at all exorbitant. Admittedly, the 
prices charged in a West-End night-club are not the prices 
at which food and drink is supplied in an A.B.C. tea-shop. 
They have to be comparatively high in order to cover the 
running costs, of which I shall speak in detail presently. 
But I am quite sure that if our guests had felt that the 
charges made were at all unreasonable, they would have 
taken the simple remedy of removing themselves and their 
custom elsewhere. 

No, I can honestly say that although as a business woman 
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I had to keep my attention constantly fixed upon the 
financial aspect of my clubs, that was not the side of the 
matter which made the chief appeal to me. The love of 
life was always deeply implanted in my nature. Nothing 
fascinates me more than to see people throw off the cares 
of their daily existence and abandon themselves for a few 
short hours to the call of pure pleasure. When I see happy, 
carefree faces around me, then my own burdens slip away too 
and are forgotten. Bright lights, music, gaiety and laughter 
and beauty and brilliance—these are the things which all 
through my existence have to me spelt Life—written, as it 
should be, with a capital letter. In my clubs I have found, 
as nowhere else, that joy of living at highest pressure. 
Again, in my scale of values I would place the romantic 
side of club life before its monetary aspect. To me it has 
always been so infinitely fascinating to think of all those 
multitudinous lives, so different one from another, yet all 
converging in the pursuits of that one goal—pleasure. 
What do we know about one another? Very little, when 
all is told. I never could tire of looking at all those faces— 
the faces at the supper-tables, the faces of the dancers, 
glimpsed for a brief moment as they passed, then swallowed 
up again in the shifting, kaleidoscopic throng. What 
unguessed secrets did all those faces hide behind the masks 
of their conventional expressions ? One could weave one’s 
own romances around them. The young married woman 
dancing with the good-looking Guardsman, and so obviously 
enthralled by every word that fell from his lips : were those 
two dancing through the dreamland of their still new 
married happiness, or was this the initial stage of a rupture 
in some other marriage, destined soon to be blazoned on 
the newsvendors’ placards? Or again, that business man 
at the table over there, surrounded by a noisy group of 
friends: when he gave that order for more champagne 
just now, was it to celebrate some successful deal, or did 
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he know that his fortunes hovered on the brink of ruin? 
It may have been a case of “ Let us eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” Who knows... .? 

Often and often, gazing round one of my clubs and 
speculating thus on the private lives of the people surround- 
ing me, I was as likely as not to lose myself in the dream, to 
forget altogether that the club was a money-making proposi- 
tion and consider it as simply a wonderful theatre presenting 
drama after drama to supply food for imagination. . . . 

It did not do, though, to lose hold of realities in this 
fashion for long, because there were always a thousand 
practical details of management waiting to claim my atten- 
tion. For I made it my invariable rule to maintain personal 
supervision over the wants and comforts of the people who 
came to my clubs, and, no matter how much hard work it 
entailed, none who visited us were ever left merely to the 
impersonal attention of waiters. 

I was always careful, too, to see that the staffs of my 
clubs were kept contented and comfortable. You would 
imagine that in night-clubs you would get a very shifting 
population among the staffs, and in most cases you would 
be right. But with our clubs it was different ; our employees 
in every department remained with us for years. I fancy 
they thought that in a type of life which is rightly considered 
to be somewhat precarious they were, so long as they 
stayed with us, settled. The “ 43 ” in particular was always 
more like a big and happy family in that respect than just 
a mere business undertaking. 

Of course, we found ourselves employing the wrong type 
of servant at times, but he never stayed long. There were, 
for instance, the sort of waiters who tried to swindle people 
out of their rightful change for a bill if they imagined that 
the guests were too busy enjoying themselves to pay strict 
attention to the amount of their reckoning. Very naturally 
we quickly put a stop to anything of that sort. 
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It was so unnecessary for our servants to be dishonest, 
since they could do so well for themselves by perfectly 
legitimate means. If I personally made {100 in a given 
night, I suppose the entire club really took £250. The 
waiters and the dance hostesses would certainly make 
between them more than I made myself. I do not suppose, 
in fact, that there was anybody working in the “ 43 ” who 
did not make from {25 to £50 a week for himself or herself, 
not excluding the page-boy. 

My first page-boy, before I engaged him, was down and 
out, and I took him on simply because Louis, my head 
waiter, told me that the boy was literally on the brink of 
starvation and begged me to find employment for him. 

Just six months later I happened to be strolling along 
Bond Street one day when a very smartly dressed youngster 
passed me. He took off his hat and smiled, and a moment 
later I saw him get into an expensive-looking motor-car, 
carefully hitching up his trousers as he sat down in order 
not to spoil their immaculate creases. Just at first it did 
not occur to me who he was; his face was quite familiar 
to me, and I simply put him down as some boy whom I 
had seen in one of my clubs. Then, as he drove away, my 
memory functioned and I suddenly realised the truth. It 
was my page! With the tips which he had made in my 
club he had in the short space of half a year raised himself 
from the gutter to comfort and luxury. 

This case of my page-boy, though perhaps particularly 
startling, was just a typical illustration of the opportunities 
which lay in the way of those who entered our service. My 
first barman left me after two years’ service. He was off 
to take up the management of the three public-houses that 
he had bought for himself with money made at the “ 43.” 
Six months later my porter followed him. He had bought 
a small chain of newspaper shops. 

A word now as to the actual amount of money that flowed 
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into our clubs. I suppose it would be no exaggeration to 
say that between 1919 and 1932 something like £500,000 
has passed through my hands. From door-money alone 
came approximately £100,000. Then the profits on drink 
and food were, of course, substantial. Champagne cost 
me on an average 12s. 6d. per bottle, and I estimate that 
I sold £50,000 worth. During licensed hours I sold it for 
22s. 6d. to 30s. and after legal hours at 30s. to {2 per 
bottle. For beer I paid 44d. per bottle, and sold it for 8d. 
during permitted hours and anything up to 1s. 6d. after- 
wards. ‘The liquor to provide for an average week at the 
“Silver Slipper’ used to cost me about £125, and that 
quantity I generally sold for £375 or so. Food, of course, 
was a far less popular commodity than drink during the 
small, wild hours which were our most profitable period, 
yet on the food we supplied there was also a good margin 
of profit. Sandwiches were 2s. 6d. each. A kipper and 
coffee, with bread and butter, we used to sell for 3s. 6d., 
and the same charge was made for eggs and bacon, coffee, 
bread and butter. The total selling-value of the food we 
served at the ‘Silver Slipper” was about {90 on an 
average, and its cost to us amounted to approximately {£30. 
The cocktail bar, however, would bring in as much as £30 
a day, while the liquor sold to produce that sum probably 
did not cost me more than {10 or £12. Allin all, I suppose 
a good week at the “ Silver Slipper’ would bring me in 
about {1000, of which {500 could be reckoned as profit. 
Nevertheless, as I have already emphasised, there was 
nothing extortionate about our prices. They were simply 
the rates which the public was prepared to pay for its 
amusement ; indeed, they were if anything a little on the 
low side. 

The question naturally arises of what happened to all 
those enormous takings: how is it that to-day I am not 
a wealthy woman? Alas, the answer is simple. Some of 
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the money was swallowed up by unsuccessful ventures, 
some was used to meet the costs of living and the education 
of my children, a great deal went in paying the running 
costs of my clubs, and out of a considerable proportion I 
was swindled. Anyway, the whole of that £500,000 melted 
away through one channel or another. .. . 

Few people without actual experience of night-clubs 
have, I suppose, anything but the vaguest notion of what 
they cost to run. It is true that as the popularity of my 
clubs grew, so did my prices; that was quite legitimate, a 
mere matter of supply and demand. It was equally a fact, 
though, that as my prices grew, so did my expenses. The 
maintenance of the splendour of my clubs cost me immense 
sums of money. 

Take, for instance, the question of dance-bands. In the 
early days of post-war cabarets good bands could command 
enormous salaries. It is true that to-day you can get an 
excellent band at a very low rate, but in those times you 
had to pay, on an average, £150 a week, and Teddy Brown’s 
orchestra used to cost me £350 per week. 

I often used to wonder how many of the people who 
danced on our floors and threw an occasional casual glance 
at the violinist or saxophonist ever realised the salaries that 
were paid to good musicians. They might have been 
surprised to learn, for example, that it was by no means 
an uncommon occurrence for two or three of our bandsmen 
to ring up an agency and hire an aeroplane to take them 
over to Ostend for the day. They would set off somewhere 
about nine o’clock in the morning, spend the day in Ostend, 
visiting the Kursaal and having a gamble there, and then 
return in the evening in time to be in their places at the 
“43,” or whichever club it was, to provide the dance music 
for our guests. 

I do not know, of course, what the cost of the aeroplane 
was, but, as several joined together to hire it, I do not 
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suppose that the price was much noticed by men who were 
making, from one source and another, anything from {50 
to {90 per week. I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
we paid that amount individually, but that members of 
orchestras very often played in two, if not three, places 
each day, and got engagements for gramophone recording 
in addition. I knew, for instance, of one saxophonist who 
played in the morning either for a gramophone company 
or for a talking film producer. He then played in one 
restaurant at lunch-time and in another at tea-time. In 
the evening he did a “‘ double shift ” in an hotel by playing 
first during the dinner-dance and then again at supper- 
time. I have heard on reliable authority that this man 
made about £150 per week, though it must be remembered, 
of course, that he was a very expert musician and also 
worked tremendously hard. 

The cabarets were no less expensive to run than the 
bands, for good entertainers with plenty of personality 
were even harder to find than good musicians. I had one 
entertainer who made it a favour to come to me for £40 
a night—though to-day, I believe, he is quite happy to 
take £5. Again, no cabaret turn is worth its place unless 
the performer has a large personal following, and artistes 
with a ready-made clientele do not appear in return for a 
pittance. When The Revellers sang at the “ Silver Slipper ” 
they asked for—and got—not merely their guaranteed 
salary, but a substantial percentage of the profits as well. 
Once in a single year I spent £3000 on pianos and no less 
than {100,000 on the musical entertainment of my guests. 
These figures, I realise, must appear almost fabulous, but 
I can vouch for their accuracy. 

The rentals of most of our clubs used to average about 
£1500 a year, and during one year the total amount I spent 
on rents reached £3700. Then there was the ruinous item 
of decorations. I had to pay £10,000 on fitting up one 
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club, and there was a year when I spent {go000 with a 
single builder. 

Salaries, as I have already explained earlier on, were a 
comparatively light item, because most members of the 
staffs were in a position to make very handsome earnings 
on their own account. The exceptions to this rule were the 
managers, who, of course, had to be given good salaries 
and a share of the profits. 

Then there was a whole host of incidental expenses 
which, small though they sometimes were in themselves, 
yet amounted to an alarming total in the course of a year. 
My electric light bill at the “ Silver Slipper,” for example, 
often exceeded £30 a week, and I have spent as much as 
£27 a year on uniforms for one porter. The uniforms cost 
eight guineas, and there were both a summer and a winter 
uniform, not to mention a three-guinea mackintosh. The 
pages’ uniforms were five guineas each, and two footmen 
cost me forty guineas during a single year. Linen was 
another heavy item, and we had to keep a woman at £3 
a week to keep the linen in good repair. Even carriage 
umbrellas had to be taken into account. In all, I spent 
about {50 on those articles—chiefly because they were 
always disappearing. Then there was the cost of favours 
and “ novelties.” The cost of these for a gala night was 
never less than {'50. 

You would be surprised to learn the amounts which ran 
away even on such items as cosmetics. Only the very 
finest powder, rouge and lipstick were ever used in our 
ladies’ cloak-rooms—the powder, I remember, used to 
cost 5s. a box. In one year I spent, for the requirements 
of all my clubs, the sum of £300 on powder, lipstick, rouge, 
hairpins and soap. Another big item for anyone running 
a dance club is represented by clothes. I know that I, for 
my own part, found it necessary always to have at least 
half a dozen evening frocks to draw upon at any given 
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moment. Usually they were in light-coloured materials, 
for no one who visits a night-club wants to see the hostess 
or anyone else connected with the place dressed in black 
or dark colours. The whole atmosphere must be bright 
and cheerful. I need scarcely add that my dressmaker’s 
bill used to be a formidable one, for those light frocks did 
not last long, and it was, of course, absolutely essential 
that we should always look smart and, if possible, even be 
ahead of the fashions. 

The items of expenditure I have enumerated are merely 
a few of those which have to be considered when you are 
catering for a luxury-loving public. Nowhere more than 
in a night-club is it necessary to spend money to make 
money. I trust I have made it clear that even though our 
receipts sometimes admittedly were enormous—on that 
Boat Race Night of 1927, for instance, when we took 
£600—there was a corresponding drain on our resources 
which made the profits actually very much smaller than 
they might at first glance appear to be. 

The channels of expenditure which I have thus far 
described, however, have all been in the nature of legitimate 
business outgoings. I now come to the consideration of 
expenses of a very different sort, and I venture to believe 
that my readers, after a glance at these, will find little 
difficulty in understanding how it came about that the 
woman through whose hands half a million pounds passed 
in thirteen years finds herself little better off to-day than 
when she started. 

In the first place, consider the enormous cost to me of 
the various prosecutions that were instituted against me. 
In lawyers’ fees alone I paid between {4000 and £5000, 
of which total £1500 was absorbed by my defence during 
the Goddard case. Then there were the fines from which 
those lawyers were unable to save me. My first fine was 
only £25, but the amounts grew as time went on, and it 
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was my custom, moreover, to pay not only my own fines 
but those of my employees. These latter cost me just 
under £3000. The total fines I paid amounted to about 
the same sum as I paid to the lawyers—something om 
£4000 to £5000. 

One quite important source of loss in night-clubs arises 
from the frequency of petty thefts. No matter how select 
is your clientele, the amount of silver, for instance, that is 
stolen from clubs reaches a perfectly astounding total. I 
remember a certain woman who used to come regularly 
to the “43.” After each of her visits we missed half a 
dozen spoons, several forks and a variety of odds and ends 
such as salad-servers, salt-cellars and pepper-castors. The 
thing got so bad that at last one night when this woman 
called for her bill I added a pound to it, marking it merely 
as ‘‘ extras.” Apparently she understood the implication, 
for she made no attempt to query the item, but paid the 
full amount without a murmur. That pound, however, 
fell far short of covering all the articles she had purloined. 

An infinitely more serious matter from the night-club 
proprietor’s point of view, though, is that of worthless 
cheques. I have already related the story of Fortune’s 
Darling and his cheque for {500. I regret to say that this 
was by no means an isolated case, albeit one in which the 
sum involved was extraordinarily large. I can say without 
exaggeration that one-tenth of the money taken by my 
clubs—yes, no less than £50,000—has been lost to me 
through bad cheques. ‘T’hose cheques still repose to this 
day in a drawer of my safe. 1 suppose I could, if I chose, 
prosecute the people who wrote them, but somehow I 
could never bring myself to do that, and, like the F. D., they 
know it. . . . I have been in prison myself, and the punish- 
ment is too cruel. J would never send anyone there myself, 
no matter what their crime against me might be. . . . 

The trouble is, one is so often forced to accept cheques 
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in a night-club because people insist that they have no 
money with them. As a rule they are all right, but every 
now and then there crops up a case in which the whole 
business is just a deliberate swindle. Nor is such conduct 
confined by any means to the type of people in whom one 
might expect to find it. You would be astonished indeed 
if you knew the number of worthless cheques I have 
received at my clubs from visitors whose names are house- 
hold words—real “‘ pillars of society. . . .” 

I remember a “ millionaire” who met some hospital 
charity collectors in one of my clubs. He cashed a large 
cheque with me and gave the collectors a donation of £20, 
not to mention as much champagne as they wanted, but— 
the cheque came back marked stopped. 

Another notable case concerned a certain young titled 
man on the Stock Exchange whom we will, for the sake 
of anonymity, call the Honourable W——- X——. He was 
a regular visitor to the ‘‘ 43” for a time, and seemed to 
have quite a lot of money to spend. He frequently used 
to ask me to cash cheques for him, and this I always did 
without hesitation, for they were invariably met. 

Then one day, to my astonishment, a cheque of his for 
{10 came back marked “ refer to drawer.”” When a week 
had passed without his putting in an appearance at the club, 
I thought it was time to write and call his attention to the 
matter of this cheque, a portion of which, incidentally, I 
had given to Mr. X—— in cash. To this day I do not 
know how it came about, but somehow or other his father, 
Lord Y——, got to know about the affair. He was a 
member of a very well-known family, and what is called 
an “aristocrat of the old school.” He sent me his own 
cheque for {10 to make good the deficiency, and in the 
covering letter he said rather a curious thing. “ Please 
don’t send me my son’s cheque,” he wrote; “I shall call 
one evening myself to collect it.”’ 
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And call he did, only a few nights later. He was a man 
of about fifty, but still quite young looking, and I was 
quite astonished when he mentioned his name. I took him 
into the office and handed him his son’s cheque. And then 
he gave me another surprise. 

“Mrs. Meyrick,” he said, “I have forbidden my son 
to come here any more. I’ve absolutely nothing to say 
against your club, and I don’t suppose he’s likely to come 
to any harm here, but the fact is he can’t afford it.” He 
hesitated for a moment, then continued with a slightly 
self-conscious air: ‘‘ Er—by the way—now that I am here, 
I may as well have a look at a night-club.... New 
experience for me, you know. . . . May I have a table,, 
please ?” 

So he was shown to a table, and when he had had some 
champagne he expressed a desire to dance. Very soon he 
was fox-trotting happily with one of our instructresses, and 
he was showing great enthusiasm during a particularly 
lively number by the band when suddenly in walked the 
Honourable W—— X——! Father and son came practically 
face to face. I do not know which of the two was the more 
taken aback. The whole thing was like a situation from 
an Aldwych farce in real life... . 

The two of them went and sat down at a table together. 
What they said to each other I have no idea, but in about 
ten minutes Lord Y—— had ordered supper for both of 
them, and they left the club together an hour later, 
apparently the best of friends. The son, however, was 
never seen in the “ 43” again... . 

So much for the subject of worthless cheques. I come 
now, in conclusion, to a still more disagreeable one—that 
of blackmail. The fact of being a woman I have at times 
found a very serious handicap in business. Actually, I 
think, women make better night-club hosts than men, for 
they have more tact in dealing with the guests and can 
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read character so much better. But I found that my sex 
left me open to continual attempts at cheating, theft and 
extortion. Since the beginning of time blackmailers have 
regarded women as their easiest prey, and in me, I suppose, 
they saw no exception. 

To begin with, there was the drain on my finances 
through blackmail. As my clubs became more and more 
famous, as the supposed enormous profits became more 
and more the subject of gossip, certain people began to 
manifest a growing interest in my activities and a curiosity 
to discover just exactly to what extent those profits depended 
upon the infringement of the liquor laws. Having satisfied 

,* their curiosity, they concluded, I suppose, that the last 
people I wanted in my clubs were the police. And then 
they set to work to exploit my vulnerability. “ Pay up, or 
we make a complaint to the police!” was the burden of 
their hints. ... 

Sometimes their methods were more subtle. “I’ve lost 
a watch here,” they would tell me. “‘ It was a very valuable 
watch. Unless I’m financially reimbursed, I’m afraid I'll 
have to go to Scotland Yard about it.” 

In either case I had no choice but to pay. Whether the 
blackmailers used the direct method or the indirect, they 
had the whip hand of me. Nor was there any redress for 
me. I was open to suspicion of being a law-breaker myself, 
and therefore I could not turn to the law for help. By my 
own strength I must stand or fall... . 

Gratitude, I fear, is the rarest of human virtues. More 
than once some manager whom I had helped from poverty 
to affluence turned round and, as the saying goes, bit the 
hand that had fed him. 

The worst case of blackmail that I ever encountered, 
however, came from a young Englishman—a man whom 
I knew to be impoverished, but whom I had always 
imagined to be a gentleman. His methods were of the 
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‘indirect ”? variety which I have described above, for he 
came to me with a story that was obviously a lie. He 
claimed to have lost some valuable object, and said that 
unless I paid him {£20 to compensate for its loss he would 
reluctantly find himself compelled to go to the police. 

I looked him straight in the face, and he averted his eyes. 
Then, without a word, I handed him the money. He at 
least had the grace to blush as he took it from me, and, 
indeed, I cannot help thinking that his ancestors, extending 
back over a period of five centuries, must have writhed in 
their graves as the young blackguard slunk away. Needless 
to say, I never admitted him again to any of my clubs... . 

It was in February, 1932, that the poor old “43” 
suffered its final raid, and I suppose it is unnecessary for 
me to remind my readers of the honourable undertaking 
which I gave in a court of law three months later, my 
undertaking that for three years I would not transgress 
those laws which dictate to grown men and women the 
hours within which they may purchase alcoholic refresh- 
ment. When the newspapers interviewed me after that 
trial I am afraid I must have talked a great deal of nonsense. 
‘“‘T want to retire,” I was reported to have said. “‘ I want 
to leave London and travel round the world. I want to 
hide away in some country village and have my three 
grandchildren to stay with me at holiday time.” If I ever 
really spoke in that mood, it soon passed. I am still 
essentially a business woman by instinct and by training. 
The undertaking which I gave I will adhere to scrupulously, 
but it is London and the night-clubs that I love. It is at 
night that people become alive and real to me. I still 
spend my evenings regularly at the “ 43’ or some other 
club. 

What, then, is the message of this life of mine that I 
have endeavoured to describe in these pages? ‘“ Queen 
of the Night Clubs!” To what end? What has the title 
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gained for me ? What have I to show for all those crowded 
years from 1919 to 1932? I began with little, and so I 
stand at the present time. ‘The wheel has swung its full 
cycle. I am back at the point from which I started, a 
little older, and possibly a little disillusioned. .. . 

There are people who point to my career and declare 
that it ended in failure. But those are the unperceiving 
ones, the superficial ones. For has my failure in truth 
been a failure ? Maybe I have lost the shadow which we 
all pursue, but against that let me set the fact that I have 
gained the thing which has meant all to me. I have kept 
the vow I made that so far as it lay in my power I would 
make good men and women of my children, economically 
secure, and that none of them should ever be justified in 
questioning my stewardship. And for the fulfilment of 
that pledge I have my reward in their respect and love. 
They were my staunchest and most loyal friends through 
all my troubles. .. . 

Moreover, [ still have my ambitions. I want to make 
money, to win back the great fortune which once I had and 
lost. What does the future hold in store? It may hold 
disappointment, perhaps. But one thing I know it never, 
never can take away from me, and that thing is the love 
of Life, real Life, brilliant and pulsating. .. . 


THE END 
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